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CHAPTEE I. 

A GOOD SAMARITAN. 

MISERABLY wet and windy October day 
had worn on in all its dulness and bleak- 
ness. Dusk came, and it still rained And 
blew, it was still dull and bleak, in that usually 
miserable quarter of London which lies between 
the more genteel portion of the great Mudford 
Estate and the muddy waters of the Thames. 
Through all this storm a manly figure, with a 
steady purpose, bent its way towards a narrow 
street of small dimensions, but which, in contrast 
to the neighbouring thoroughfares and no-thorough- 
fares, was of neat and orderly appearance. This 
street had no exit, but was bounded at the end by 
the iron railings of a churchyard. The storm 
charged fiercely at the wayfarer as he turned into 
this secluded spot. He was evidently a stranger 
to the neighbourhood, for after passing u.^ oa^ ^\^^ 
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of the street and partly down the other he stopped 
as if in indecision at an open door. Within this 
door stood a dark-haired, pale-faced child, with her 
little shawl drawn over her head, evidently ex- 
pecting some one. Seeing the stranger, she asked : 

* Are you looking for old Mr. Bolton, sir V then 
observing in his manner an answer in the affirma- 
tive, she quickly added : * He lives here, sir ; if 
you come upstairs, please, I will show you his 
room.' 

Throwing her shawl over her arm, the child, 
with a light and fairy-like step, hurried up the 
steep and awkward staircase to the top story, where 
she rapped gently at a door, opened it and entered. 
Going quietly to a bed in an opposite comer, she 
whispered softly : 

' Mr. Bolton, here is a gentleman wishes to see 
you.' 

She then passed to the chimney-piece, took down 
a candle, which she lighted, and was about to 
retire, when the old man beckoned her to his bed- 
side. Few more touching sights has this week-day 
world witnessed than the scene in that attic. Not 
much romance, surely, our patient readers will say, 
in a rickety old room, a poor old man and a pauper 
child! Perhaps not, but we shall see; if not 
romantic, it was real. Heaven knows it does the 
human heart good to see reality in any shape or 
form in this false and flattering age. Being real, it 
was touching. 
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The room was poorly, but nevertheless substan- 
tially furnished, and most neat and clean. There 
was that luxurious piece of furniture which one so 
frequently meets in the homes of the sober and 
struggling poor, a large chest of drawers, on the 
top of which was displayed quite a profusion of 
glasses, cups, china images and nicknacks of not 
over-artistic design or perfect finisL The walls 
were literally covered with pictures of various 
shapes and subjects. A battle here, the Iron Duke 
there. Her Gracious Majesty and Lord Saglan, 
some few reUgious prints, highly coloured, and 
others of like nature, met the eye on every side. A 
couple of wooden chairs, a small bedstead, a little 
stool with basin and pitcher and a deal table, com- 
pleted the furniture of the humble abode. He who 
lay sick upon the^ bed was a fine, handsome, 
soldierly old man with a flowing grey beard and 
venerable head. The child who bent over^ him 
was about fifteen years old, rather tall, but deli- 
cately and lightly formed. Her dress with its long 
sleeves was very neat, and of a dark common 
material, over which was a pinafore gathered at the 
waist with a band ; spotless in its whiteness, but 
patched and darned here and there. Her long 
black hair hung in loose profusion over her 
shoulders. Her face was singularly pleasing, more 
intelligent and handsome than beautiful It was 
too marked with thought and care, too delicate and 
wan to form the ideal beauty which it suggested. 
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The large dark-brown eyes deeply fringed, the fore- 
Jiead high and intellectual, the lips thin and some- 
what compressed, gave to the thoughtful face of 
the dark-haked child an expression which, once 
seen, it was difficult to banish from the memory. 
Such was the child upon whom the stranger gazed 
^as he entered the room. 

' Lizzie,' said the sick man, ' Lizzie dear, when 
your mother comes in, tell her I should like to 
speak to her.' Then turning to the stranger, he 
added : * I am sorry. Doctor, to have dragged you 
out on such a night ; but I was so ill when I sent 
this afternoon, when the good Priest came, that he 
gave me a letter to send round to the Dispensary.' 

The Doctor, all this time, had stood with an ab- 
stracted air, his eyes riveted on the child, who, 
after raising the poor sick patient, had quietly 
busied herself with putting together the fire, and 
then noiselessly retired. Hearing the word * Dis- 
pensary,' he turned to the speaker and said in a 
somewhat embarrassed manner : 

* I beg your pardon, but you were saying ' 

* That I was very sorry ' 

* Pray make no excuse, my good man.' 

Then taking the sick man's hand he felt his 
pulse, asked him kindly several questions, assured 
him that there was no danger, that what he wanted 
was quiet, a little attentive nursing, and that he 
would soon get round again. 

* I will put you up a little medicine if you can 
send round for it this evening.' 
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' My little nurse, the child who has just left us, 
will be only too glad to go for it* 

' But,' urged the Doctor, ' the child looks delicate, 
and it's such a wet and stormy night — couldn't you 
find a more robust messenger V 

'I see,' said the old man, 'you are a kind- 
hearted gentleman. But, deary me, little Lizzie has 
at times to rough the storm : the lot of the father- 
less poor is a very hard one !* 

The Doctor had drawn a chair to the bedside 
and sat down while speaking. 

' You seem interested in that child, to judge from 
your looks,' continued the sick man. 

* You judge rightly. I am interested, and should 
much like to know who and what she is.' 

' Well, that's Lizzie Mount : she is the favourite, 
the pet of us all. A more gentle little creature never 
breathed, yet she has a good spirit and a mighty 
strong will of her own on some points. I've been 
in many a land as an old soldier, and before and 
since then as a trusted servant. I've seen the 
daughters of many a lord and lady, yet for gentle- 
ness and sweetness of manner I'd back my little 
nurse agen them alL' 

* So she nurses you, does she V 

* Why, you see, her mother is a widow woman, 
and is out at work all day, and little Lizzie is a 
teacher at our school hard by; but between hours, 
and when her mother can spare her, she runs up 
here and tends on me, a poor lone man, who haven't 
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kith or kin to care for me. God bless her kind 
little heart, and send her as much kindness as she 
shows to others T said the old soldier, with tears in 
his eyes. 

' So she's fatherless ! has she no sisters or 
brothers V 

* No, she's an only child ; and her mother, like 
myself, has none of her own about her. Lizzie's 
only companion is another little teacher at her own 
school, a little older than herself. They are so 
much together that we folks down here call them 
" The twins." But surely you're a stranger about 
here, or you must have seen them together.' 

* Yes, I've been but a short time at the Dispen- 
sary ; but,' added tlie Doctor as he rose to go, * I 
hope to know my poor neighbours and the neigh- 
bourhood better before long. By the way, you 
needn't trouble about the medicine, I'll send it' 

^ May God bless you for a kind-hearted gentle- 
man ! I'll knock for Lizzie to light you down.' 

Before the Doctor could prevent him he had 
thumped three times on the floor with a stick ; and 
the child came bounding into the room, took up 
the light, and preceded the wondering stranger to 
the door. 

* Good-night, my good child,' he said most 
kindly, but rather confusedly. 

* Good-night, sir,' replied Lizzie ; * and God bless 
you I' 

With that child's gentle voice ringing blessings 
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in his ear, and with that pale face still before his eyes 
glancing at him through the pelting rain, in the 
now darker and more dreary streets, the Dispen- 
sary Doctor hurried onward in his errand of charity 
and compassion, with a mind filled with bitter and 
conflicting thoughts. 

* How strange !' he muttered to himself. * That 
little face has brought it all back to me ! The 
same sad expression, the same pale wan look, and 
yet the same sweet smila Yet gone, gone ; yes, 
gone for ever !' 




CHAPTER IL 

A SOCIAL GATHEBING. 

|HE Dispensary Doctor's name was George 
Spence. When he had finished his labour 
of love at the houses of the poor and at the 
Dispensary, he betook himself to his lodgings in 
Bower Street 

We suppose, before going any further, it will be 
expected that the patient reader be made further 
acquainted with the individual who is proposed to 
play the hero's part in this eventful history. 
George Spence was about forty years of age. His 
hair, though he was still in middle life, was pre- 
maturely white as of an old man. His eyes were 
of a dark piercing brown ; he wore no beard or 
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moustache which would hide the marks of care 
and sorrow written on Jus face. His whole form 
and features were those of a man about whom there 
was nothing either effeminate on the one hand, or 
harsh on the other. His kind open face, his bright 
eye, and the expression of the mouth told at once 
that he was a man of a large heart and great depth 
of affection. Yet about him there was a certain 
restlessness, and a reserve which was always pain- 
fully visible. It seemed as though his history 
might be summed up in the opening words of the 
old song : 

' I have a silent sorrow here, 
A grief I'll ne'er impart : 
It breathes no sigh, it sheds no tear, 
But it consumes my heart.' 

What that silent sorrow was, perhaps no one 
knew — certainly not young Willie Nelson, who 
shared with him his lodgings in Bower Street. 

It was past six, and stiU raining haxd, as George 
entered his rooms. The first object he saw was his 
fair-haired young friend, got up in evening dress, 
listlessly leaning against the mantelpiece. 

* Well, George,' said he, referring to his watch ; 
* how late you are, man ! And what on earth's the 
matter with you ? You look as pale as death ; are 
you ill V 

*It's all right, Willie; I've been detained by 
particular business, and it's an awfully trying night. 
I'm sorry I've kept you waiting ; but they're never 
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over-punctual, we shall be in plenty of time. Ill 
get ready at once.' 

* Well, look sharp ; for I hate to be late.' 
In due time the two friends, seated in a hansom, 
rattled along the noisy streets westward to Marley 
Street On their arrival they were greeted by their 
hostess with that cdmmon, nothing-meaning greet- 
ing wherewith late-comers are so often greeted : 
• We had just given you up !' 

This said hostess was Mrs. Byrne, and a very 
homely personage she was, both in appearance and 
manners. Though perfectly at her ease, it was 
(^[uite evident that she had not been bom in the 
position which she then occupied. Mr. B. was a 
fair counterpart of his good lady, a fine, open- 
hearted Irishman, who had worked his way up in 
life — report said in the boot trade — and was now 
living ' in a very independent way ' on a good for- 
tune. His family consisted of a son who had an 
appointment in the old country, and two daughters, 
Effie and Violet. The elder was about three-and- 
twenty, while Violet had not quite completed her 
teens. They were both of very pleasing appear- 
ance, but by no means handsome. They were not 
much alike, either in outward figure and form or dis- 
positions. EfBie was a sparkling, somewhat flighty 
girl, with a large percentage of ' worldliness ' in 
her character ; while * little Vi,' as she was called, 
was habitually quiet, and decidedly of a pious turn 
of mind. 
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'I suppose,' said Effie, 'the Doctor has been 
wasting his precious time among those low and 
horrid people, who are never grateful, and would 
like to murder all of us in our beds if they had the 
chance 1 I do detest the dirty lower orders !' 

'For shame, Effie !' said her sister. Then turn- 
ing to her mother she said : ' You have not intro- 
duced the Doctor and Mr. Nelson to our friend.' 

Our friend turned out to be a young lady of 
some twenty-one summers — Miss May Cumberland 
— ^fair, very fair, moderately tall, retired, and very 
handsome. Some young ladies who had seen her 
had certainly said tiiat she would have been very 
handsome if her eyes had not been quite so blue, 
or if her nose had been a little more delicately 
shaped, and so forth with regard to each separate 
feature; but as in our humble estimation these 
young ladies were hypercritical, we adhere to our 
former statement, and venture to declare Miss May 
* very handsome.' 

A Captain Jackson and his wife, and a Mr. and 
Mrs. Cummings completed the party. The Captain 
and his spouse were nice unpretending people, but 
Mr. Cummings was a vulgar man, with much shirt- 
front and much tall-talk. As for Mrs. C, she was 
a lady only by position, and in whatever school 
she had been trained she had learned neither 
manners nor grammar. She talked much and very 
loudly, and at dinner used her knife and fork with 
distended fingers, offending in many obtrusive ways 
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against politeness and etiquette. But money is a 
great god, and gilds the most uneducated ways. 
Society, though much against the grain, bows 
down, and in an amiable and tolerant manner 
accepts them. 

All things considered, the dinner was a success, 
and passed off pleasantly enougL Gteorge had 
Effie on his right, and Miss Cumberland on his left, 
and was confronted by young Nelson and little Vi 

' I'm awfully interested in the lower orders, Mr. 
Spence,' said Effie, * I assure you ; but really you 
must find them very unromantic — terribly prosy, I 
should imagine.' 

' Quite the contrary, I assure you,' replied George, 
with rather an abstracted air. 

* Gome now, Doctor I let us have a romance in 
real life, if romance be possible among the lower 
classes. I'll be bound, now, you've been captivated 
by some little flower-girl, you know, as Tom Hood 
says : 

' '^ Poor little Peggy hawks roses from street to street 1" 

Gome now. Doctor ! open confession, you know.' 

The Doctor, without seeming to heed the young 
ladjr's taunt, replied by simply completing the quo- 
tation from the poet : 

' ** Poor little Peggy hawks roses from street to street 
Tin — ^think of uiat, you who think life so sweet — 
She luUes the smell of roaea,^* * 

Effie bit her lips, and continued her dinner in 
silence. Vi looked at her, as much as to say. 
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* Serves you right' Miss Cumberland, who seemed 
much mterested in the conversation, quietly ob- 
served to George : 

* By your manner, Mr. Spence, I should think 
you were very devoted to the poor. Might I ask 
you, do you spend much time amongst them V 

*Well, to be candid with you. Miss Cumberland, 
having little or nothing to do, and wanting occupa- 
tion, I have given my services for a time to a Dis- 
pensary in a very crowded part of this great city.' 

* Indeed ! might I ask in which part V 

The Doctor then mentioned the district which 
he visited. Miss Cumberland coloured, and gave 
a perceptible start 

* Eeally, you interest me,* she observed. * Have 
you been long there V 

*Not long. In fact, I only entered on my work 
a few days since.' 

* It is indeed strange,' she said ; * for, no doubt, 
we shall some day or other be meeting in these 
" unromantic localities," as Miss Byrne would call 
them.' 

* How so. Miss Cumberland V 

*I visit among the poor of those places some- 
times, by the kind permission of Father Ely.' 
It was the Doctor's turn to evince surprise now. 
Father Ely ! What, Ambrose Ely V 

* Then you know him V 

'I met him some years ago on the Continent, 
and spent a pleasant week in his pompany. Have 
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you, Miss Cumberland, long had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance V 

<No; I have only been a Catholic some eight, 
months. Father Ely received me into the Church; 
you " old Catholics " are greatly to be envied !' 

* You are mistaken ; I am what you would call a 
Protestant Little Vi knows what a terrible heretic 
lam!' 

* I wish you were much more of a terrible heretic, 
Doctor,' rejoined Vi ; * then we might get you into 
the Church, But your views are too broad to do 
anything with you.' 

' Well, you know what Byron says : 

' " Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dweUings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's reahns of worship, Earth and Air, 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy prayer." 

Such are my feelings ; but pray excuse me.' 

'You need make no apologies, for I am passion- 
ately fond of poetry !' 

Here the conversation took a general turn, Mrs. 
Cummings having observed that * she always did 
like people as liked poetry, as showed a great flow 
of animal spirits, and a good 'art !' 

Dinner was over. They were all seated in the 
drawing-room. Effie was at the piano, Neville 
doing the amiable and turning over the leaves. The 
Doctor was talking in a very easy, unrestrained 
manner with Miss Cumberland and VL 

' So you came across my old friend the commis- 
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sionaire. He is a grand old soldierly man, is he 
not? But I suppose you did not see his little 
nurse f 

A shadow like the instant flitting of an intense 
pain flashed across the Doctor's face as he answered : 

*Yes, I had that pleasure !' 

' Indeed, you may well call it a pleasure ; for she 
is, without exception, the most charming child I 
ever met — truly one of Nature's gentle children, 
- who might grace and ornament any station in life. 
I think he will be happy, poor man or peer, who 
shall be blessed with her help and assistance 
through life. Little Lizzie Mount impressed me 
most favourably from the very first time I saw her. 
There is something in her look and bearing which 
it is impossible to forget — something in her quiet, 
almost sad, face which is so touching, that, once 
seen, it becomes ever a pleasing remembrance.' 

The Doctor sat listening to Ma/s words like a 
man in a dream; and when her voice ceased, he 
turned his eyes towards hers, and said, m an ear- 
nest and almost impassioned way: 

'I could not have expressed my own feelings 
better than you have expressed them. Nothing 
will delight me more than to know more of that 
child — ^nothing please me better than to be enabled 
in some way to help and assist her, to lighten her 
hard lot ; for the sick man's words are still ringing 
in my ears. "Little Lizzie has at times," he saic^ 
*'to rou^ the storm: the lot of the fatherless 
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poor is a very hard one 1" Tell me something more 
of this child ; for, believe me, I am more interested 
than you can imagine.' 

' I know but little more of her than that she is 
a very punctual, neat, clever, and retiring child, 
most devoted in her attachments. Thoughtful 
beyond her years, she is very gentle, yet most firm 
in carrying out any little plan. She is a great 
favourite with all the children in the school in 
which she teaches, and, in fact, with all who 
know her. Her mother is a poor widow, a needle- 
woman, delicate in health ; but of a quiet nature, 
sober and honest, and not at all like in features or 
figure to her daughter. The mother and child are 
passionately fond of each other. LizziA constant 
companion is a sunny mirthful girl about a year or 
so older than herself, called Minnie Bedmond. She 
and Lizzie are two of the pupil-teachers in Father 
Ely's schooL' 

^We must strive to do what we can for these 
children. Miss Cumberland. I doubt not but that 
our friend Father Ely will assist us with his good 
advice. It is little I can do, but that little shall 
be done cheerfully.' 

* Who can tell,' exclaimed May with enthusiasm, 
' but that a bright and happy future may await 
that sad-faced child ; that we may let in sunshine 
upon a clouded life !' 

*Gk)d grant it, Miss Cumberland. But every 
bright future must have cloudy and rainy days. 

2—2 
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* " Into each life some rain must fall 
Some days must be sad and dreaiy !" * 

*Coine, come/ here broke in EflSe Byrne; *you 
three seem terribly earnest in your private talk over 
there. Come, let us have a round game at cards, for 
I'm tired of singing and playing, with such an audi- 
ence, and no one to help me. It's still raining hard 
outside, so let us make heyday while the gas shines.' 

And the hours passed, passed most pleasantly. 
The time for departure at length came, and to some 
of the company it came much too soon. The Captain 
and his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. Cummings took 
their leave. George and his friend wished their 
host, hostess and daughters, and their fair visitor 
good-night, and dashed through the rain once more 
in the direction of Bower Street. 

* May,' said Effie, as the sisters kissed their friend 
after showing her to her room, for they had prevailed 
upon her not to venture home in the storm ; * May, 
I think Vi and I ought to be very jealous, for you 
monopolised the whole of the Doctor's time and 
attention this evening." 

May and her two friends laughed and parted for 
the night ; but as May Cumberland knelt down to 
pray that night, there was one continual distraction 
in her prayers — a gentleman with a sad face and 
white hair. She asked herself, as she shook her fair 
hair on her pillow, * Why should I think of him V 
Perhaps, May Cumberland, he is the £rst man 
that has ever rightly touched those chords in 
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your affectionate heart ! Sleep on, though clouds 
flit across you in your dream, and the pale-faced 
child and the white-haired Doctor gaze strangely 
through the thickening gloom! Sleep on, and 
sleep in peace ; but beware 1 the rocks are very 
slippery on that shore. The tide rises very rapidly, 
and the storm breaks suddenly. Beware, or the 
waters will speedily cover thee ; beware, or the storm 
will overwhelm thee ! beware in time, May Cumber- 
land! 




CHAPTER III. 

25 GREAT BURLEY STREET. 

REAT BURLEY STREET, as everyone 
knows, runs into Burley Square. The 
houses in this street are of different dimensions, 
and form portion of the great Duke of Mudford's 
estate. Formerly this was the abode of the * upper 
ten,' or at least some portion thereof. Times have 
altered ; fashion has gone westward. At 25 Great 
Burley Street^ dwelt Miss May Cumberland. 

The house was but moderately-sized, and well and 
almost elegantly furnished. Miss Cumberland was 
her own mistress ; an orphan, and what people 
generally call an heiress. A good substantial 
fortune, well invested in Government securities, 
placed her in most comfortable curcumstances. She 
has already informed us that at the eventful time 
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of this history she had been eight months a convert 
Since her parents' death, which happened when she 
was about seventeen, she had lived with an old and 
venerated servant of the family, whom she treated 
more as a mother than as one of her dependents. 
This good old lady had faithfully served Mr. and 
Mrs. Cumberland from their early married days till 
their death. She had tended both in their last 
sickness, and May was to be ' her all' on earth. For 
the sake of that only child of her former master 
and mistress she sacrificed all ideas of seeking a 
home for herself, and resolved to remain faithful to 
her till such time as she should see her settled in 
life. 

Harriet Kemp, or * Harry,' as May always called 
her, was known to the outer world as Mrs. Kemp. 
There had never been a Mr. K, but * Harry' had 
passed into that period of existence when women 
of her sphere of life drop the Miss for the Mrs., as 
more maternal and more becoming the position they 
hold in domestic circles. There was nothing old- 
maidish about ' Harry / motherly, kind and genial, 
she was a true type — ^now, alas too rare — of the old 
English servant who has thoroughly grown up to 
be indeed one of the family. It is needless to say 
that Miss May was her idol, and that she was willing 
to sacrifice anything she had at the shrine of that 
little goddess whom she had so faithfully served. 
Her whole religion seemed to be ' fidelity ' to her 
young mistress. Her education was not great, but 
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long familiarity with good manners and good society 
had refined and educated her. May loved her 
as a faithful friend, and in all things had learnt to 
lean upon her superior knowledge for advice, in 
all things but in the matter of religion. In this 
she could not consult her, for * Harry's' religion was 
merely, at bestj * the religion of the heart ;' pious 
sentiment, and the great British idea of 'being 
respectable and honest.' 

When May, after her twenty-first birthday, had 
submitted to the Church and joined the religion of 
her forefathers, the good old soul was highly shocked, 
because May had thrown her lot in with that por- 
tion of the British nation which did not stand high 
in society. 

*And you know, darling,' she observed, *that 
Catholics are the poorest of the poor, and they have 
so many of the lower orders amongst them ; it isn't 
at all respectable.' 

But then she consoled herself that May was her 
own mistress, and had received a good education, 
and was old and sensible enough to judge for herself ; 
and if she wished to become a Turk or Mahometan, 
surely she had a right to do so, provided always 
that she didn't altogether forfeit her respectability ; 
and after all, the ' Catholics were not so despised as 
they used to be when she was a girl.' And so she 
left the matter, and went piously to church or chapel 
Sunday by Sunday,sitting sometimes under the Bev. 
Silas Homblower, at Methusalem Chapel, at other 
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times listening to that celebrated Low-Church 
minifter, the Rev. Erasmus Eock ; and if she knew 
that Father Ely was going to preach she would 
run round to tie Catholic Church. Somehow or 
other the Father's sermons had a wonderful attrac- 
tion for this good woman, and although she seemed 
as far from embracing the Truth as she was in the 
days of her girlhood, yet she had made a step — she 
had got herself within the secret influence of the 
hidden Presence of the Tabernacle. 

* We must pray and let Our Lord do His own 
work,' said Father Ely. 

Tm too old,' said Mrs. Kemp, 'to change 
my religion, dear,' when May even remotely hinted 
at such a thing. 

How had May, our gentle reader may ask, come 
to be a Catholic ? It is the old story. We put it 
down to certain external circumstances, and very 
often lose sight of the fact that it is solely the grace 
of God that works conversions. 

' Faith, thou workest miracles 

Upon the hearts of men, 
Choosing thy home in those same hearts 
We know not how or when.* 

The gift comes to us through these very outward 
circumstances which Divine Providence uses as 
instruments to prepare the soul for the reception of 
the Faith. 

May had ever been a religiously-minded girl, 
with a godly hatred of sentimentality, and a yearn- 
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ing for something real and tangible in religion. 
High-Church Protestantism ""soon won her heart. 
At boarding-school she had been taught ' Catholic 
practices.' She had a horror of even the name of 
a Protestant, and believed firmly that she held the 
old religion, and called herself an 'English Catholic' 
And so things went on. She loved nothing so much 
as her ' Morning Celebrations,' and the 'Evensong ' 
she never missed when she could help it. It is 
needless to say that she was a member of ' the 
Guild of St Elizabeth,' and a ' frequent commimi- 
cant' She sought advice from her ' Father Con- 
fessor,' never dreaming that he knew, amiable crea- 
ture as he was, as much about 'guiding souls' as 
he did about guiding a war-vessel in the. Channel. 

Poor May had many a hard conflict before the 
bright peace of * home in the true Church ' came. 
She was ' put under obedience/ not to bother about 
her doubts ; to read no 'Romish booka' She was 
forbidden to speak to a ' Romish priest, or enter 
a Romish chapel,' and was even threatened with 
the unpardonable sin if she ever did so. ' Father ' 
Thurifer, her Anglican guide, ruled her life with a 
tjrrant's rule, and kept her poor soul in bondage. 
Providence removed him. His Bishop grew weary 
of his lights, candles, and incense, and gave him 
another and a better living, and one of his own 
daughters to boot! We have learnt on good 
authority that this reverend gentleman, since his 
marriage, has dropped the title of ^Father,' and 
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that, beyond choral celebrations, the ritual and doc- 
trine administered to his new flock is only 'mode- 
rately higL' 

This was a sad trial to May. Beyond the 
fact of her Father Confessor, who was always so 
strong on the subject of the celibacy of the clergy, 
being now a married man, she had other things 
which greatly shocked her. 

* Father ' Thurif er's place was taken by the afore- 
said Eev. Erasmus Eock. No one ever accused 
him of * Bomanising tendencies.' In one week he 
reformed matters according to the notion of a Pro- 
testant Eeformer. Away went altar, candlesticks, 
vestments, flowers, choristers, and guilds ; all, as 
* filthy rags of Eomanism,' he scattered to the four 
winds of heaven. 

* And this,' thought May, * is a priest of the Eng- 
lish Church, sent here to guide us, under the same 
Bishop, and belonging to the same Church as Father 
Thurifer. Can this English Church, after all, be 
part of the one true Church ? Is it the true Church ? 
If so, why are not all its members one in Faith T 

This had never before troubled her to the extent 
that it did now that she had practical experience of 
it She had, it is true, ' doubts ' about these things 
in times gone by, but somehow they were more 
easily silenced then than now. All this Evangelical 
doctrine was to her most revolting, and so she left 
the Church where she had been so happy, at least 
at times. 
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For a time she sought out other High Kitualistic 
churches at a distance. But the old question would 
keep asking itself, ' Why go so far ? Is not Mc 
Eock as much a priest as these other reverend 
gentlemen ? Is not he as much a minister of the 
English Catholic Church P She was perfectly 
miserable. 

In an agony of despair she went into a Catholic 
churcL It was Father Ely's, and that good man 
was giving a little instruction on *A happy 
death of a child of the true Church.* *What 
harm,' thought May, 'can there be in speak- 
ing to this man ? He is as much a Priest as 
* Father ' Thurif er, even according to our Anglican 
teaching.' 

She mustered up courage and entered the Con- 
fessional. She had intended merely to confess, and 
say nothing about being an * English' Catholic. 
She had heard of others going to * Komish ' Priests 
when there was no opportunity of going to their 
own. But she broke down miserably. She opened 
her heart to the good Priest, and v£ver again en- 
tered a Protestant church. Broad, High, or Low ! 

Oh, how happy she felt ! On her twenty-first 
birthday she was rich indeed, for on that day the 
whole of the treasures of the Church were hers by 
right and title of the one true FaitL What joy, 
peace, and happiness 1 No more doubt, or uncer- 
tainty. She could not understand why all the 
world was not Catholic ; she only wondered why 
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she had not seen and embraced the Truth before. 
She was now at rest. All the energy of a bright, 
pure, and single-hearted nature she devoted to the 
service of the one, pure, holy, and true religion. 

Little Violet Byrne was sitting with May Cum- 
berland in the cosy little room which she used as a 
sitting-room. The drawing-room was only used on 
state occasions, when any special persons had to be 
entertained The little sanctum where the two 
friends sat was the favourite room of May. It was, 
as it were, the temple of her little household trea- 
sures. Two rooms in that wonderful No. 25 were 
quite sacred — ^that sitting-room, and the chamber 
where the fair head rested at night Even the 
good old Mrs. Kemp trod within their • wondrous 
precincts with a lighter and more reverential tread. 
Had she seen the prints of the little feet there, we 
are inclined to think she would, perhaps not have 
stooped and kissed them, but she would have hesi- 
tated to place her unworthy foot thereon, and 
would have passed them as something to be highly 
venerated 

It is needless, perhaps, to mention that our two 
friends had first met at St. Wilfrid's, Father Ely's 
church, and that the good Father in question was the 
means of their knowing each other so welL Little 
Vi being May's first Catholic friend, and there 
existing a common bond of union between them, 
the love for and well-being of the poor Mission of 
St Wilfrid's, wis can well imagine the principal 
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subject of conversation between them when they 
could give free vent to the fukiess of their hearts. 
Those two human hearts were both free from ^the 
corroding mixture of pride and worldliness, and 
out of their abundance came forth honest simplicity. 
Perhaps if they had lived in the days of fairy god- 
mothers, they might both have inherited the gift of 
* the pearls and diamonds.' 

' I have been thinking/ said May, ' how much I 
should like to do]^something for poor Lizzie Mount, 
and have been sounding Mrs. Kemp on the subject 
The dear old soul doesn't see things from my point 
of view, and she even objects to my seeing her 
here in my little sanctum Then again, Lizzie's 
mother is so jealous of any attention paid to the 
child, that one is in quite a dilemma.' 

* Why not speak to Father Ely on the subject V 
suggested her friend. 

' I have done so, and it's ever the same answer, 
"Wait, my child; all will come right in God's 
good time." But,' added May, * at times it's so hard 
to wait One doesn't know what may happen ; and 
putting off these things does so look like losing 
opportunities.' 

* Our good Father surely knows best,' counselled 
Vi ; * and we can't be far out if we take his advice.' 

* Father Ely starts for his three weeks' holiday 
on Monday, and promised me he would speak more 
about the subject on his return. And that reminds 
me, Vi — couldn't we both of us run out of town for 
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a week or so while our Director is absent t for, you 
know, the Sunday Confraternity meetings are sus- 
pended during his absence.' 

And the brains of those two little women were 
set to work actively developing plans for a few 
days' recreation, and a few little surprises for their 
good Father Director, in the way of material 
assistance for his missionary wk on his retura 

This world in which we live is a big place, after 
all ; for even the little world of our associations is 
too big for our ever restless and most active minds, 
let them be ever so zealous in their explorations. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FATHER ELY. 




|F the comfort of a snug and well-furnished 
room be the indication of a want of morti- 
fication, all we can say is that Father Ambrose Ely 
was by no means a mortified man. Entering his 
room at times, you might find his Eeverence seated 
in a moderately comfortable easy-chair saying his 
Office, or reading his paper or some book, spiritual, 
religious, historical, or otherwise. Actually a fire 
was in the grate, and it blazed away most cheer- 
fully. The room was comfortably furnished, and a 
somewhat worn, but warm, carpet covered the floor. 
A long, w^ll-packed bookcase filled up one side, and 
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religious pictures adorned the other walls. There 
was dLpm-dieUf and a little Altarina with its Crucifix 
and Madonna^ and a little table hard by covered 
with curiosities. Several semi-official pieces of fur- 
niture graced the room, the centre of which was 
occupied by a large library writing-desk. The room 
was thoroughly a priest's room — office, study, and 
sitting-room combined — and comfortable withaL 

We don't think we shall shock our gentle readers 
if we reveal a little secret This good Priest had 
commenced his missionary career with bare boards, 
a chair and a table, his many volumes piled up 
around his room. He hadn't even a fender to his 
fireplace, or a poker to poke his fire; but that 
mattered little, for even in the depth of winter he 
had no fire to poke. But, somehow or other, he 
found all this didn't pay. His constitution was not 
over-strong, and it cost him more in doctor's fees 
than it would have done for coals and little com- 
forts. Added to this, he had to endure the misfor- 
tune of several weeks' rest after a long struggle 
against cold and discomfort 

He eventually discovered that a comfortless room 
did not help him to do God's work, and so he 
accepted gratefully the votive offerings of his 
friends and children. He furnished his room, and 
made his home-life a little more enjoyable. Poor 
man, he needed a little recreation. He loved his 
room, and his books were his old and tried friends. 
He could scarcely ever be persuaded to accept an 
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invitatioii to spend an afternoon or an evening out 
of the Presbytery. He was not a diner-out. He 
felt that the Presbytery should be his home, and he 
saw that to make it attractive was to keep himself 
at home in the midst of his flock. He had plenty 
of mortifications in his daily life. His nature was 
such as called upon him to make great sacrifices, 
being a man of large heart, kind afifections, and 
strong sympathies. His flock called him * our good 
Father.' They all loved him with reverential love, 
and the little ones simply worshipped him. To 
them he was as ' God's angel on eartL' Even the 
][)oys — and we all know that the boy is not a reli- 
gious animal — seemed quite civilised by his very 
presence. They were more gentle and reverential, 
less unloving and cruel, each time they felt the in- 
fluence of his personal care. He was a man in the 
prime and vigour of life. 

We are not introducing to the reader what most 
people would consider a saint. It is not our infal- 
lible office to canonise. Father Ely was a good 
man, and genial as all good men are. Though he 
did not disdain to let himself be a little looked after, 
he was nevertheless ever most willing to sacrifice 
the greatest, as well as the least, comfort in order 
to help spiritually and materially all who were 
entrusted to his pastoral care. He really loved 
them, and lived for them ; some dozen years had 
convinced them of this. In return they loved him 
and obeyed him. 
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In personal appearance Father Ely was neither a 
monster of ugliness nor a paragon of beauty. He 
was dark and tall ; his face was kind but pale. It 
was difficult for him to hide his emotions ; his face, 
being that of a single-minded man, was a sure index 
of the feelings of his heart. 

On the Sunday afternoon after the social gather- 
ing in Marley Street, Father Ely was busy, for a 
short space, superintending the packing of his port- 
manteau by his good housekeeper, Margaret 

'Are you quite sure, child, youVe packed up 
everything I shall want ? I shall be away three 
weeks.' 

* Yes, Father ; IVe'put up all the new things, so 
as you may go away decent and comfortable.' 

'I shall put you under obedience some day, 
Margaret,* rejoined Father Ely, *to tell me where 
aU my new clothes come from. I think somebody 
must have Aladdin's lamp.' 

The good Father little thought that more than 
half of Margaret's scanty wages were returned to 
biTTi in many of those ' new things, which some one 
who wasn't to be mentioned had left.' He was 
sorely puzzled to know how all his little wants were 
so wonderfully supplied, since he knew Margaret to 
be a woman of great reserve and discretion. 

« Where's Katie V asked Father Ely. 

* Oh, she's gone round to have tea with Lizzie 
Mount ; it's Lizzie's birthday to-day.* 

^ Dear, dear me !' said the Priest, quite distressed ; 
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* what a stupid old head mine is I I quite forgot it 
Never mind, I shall see her this evening at service. 
Thank you, dear child, for reminding me.' 

With that he went to his bookshelves,'and tabing 
down a book, wrote something in it, and left it on 
his desk. 

As a rule Margaret didn't like ' them there girls,' 
but Lizzie was an exception. She even condescended 
to let Katie 'have her in to tea' occasionally. She 
knew Lizzie was a favourite with the good Father ; 
but, gentle reader, it is a fact, Margaret the woman, 
Margaret the Priest's housekeeper, was not jealous. 
The truth is that Margaret was a practical, good 
woman ; and although she had a woman's horror of 
girls in general, she knew how to discriminate. 

Why bore you, kind reader, with further par- 
ticulars ? It was Sunday when all this packing and 
preparation went on, and Monday evening found 
his Reverence some 300 miles away from the great 
city, among old friends in the ' canny North.' 

Father Ely had once more sought a little rest 
and quietude among scenes familiar to him for many 
a year. After the toil and worry of anxious work 
in the courts and alleys of the modem Babylon, the 
waving cornfields and the ever-moving freshness of 
the sea brought new health and fresh vigour to his 
mind and body. Brentbum was a sweet spot — a 
little village buried in a wood — not far from the 
great, noisy and smoke-clouded town of Severland, 
and its pretty little seaside hamlet of Holyrock. 
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The village straggled down out of the wood to the 
shore of the sea> where it ended in a long row of 
fishermen's cottages and a life-boat station. The 
good Priest walked into the smoky town each morn- 
ing to say his Mass, and after a little breakfast with 
the Pastor of that flourishing Mission, he retraced 
his steps or slowly wandered along the seashore. 
There he loved to be alone, and would wander on 
for miles ; or, if the day were bright, choose some 
sequestered spot wherein to say his Office, or read, 
or meditate, or build up projects for the future 
carrying on of that work among his people which 
was so dear to him. In the restless murmur of the 
sad sea-waves he heard the voice of Nature speaking 
great truths to his souL That secret-hiding sea 
told him of his own nothingness; reminded him 
how soon all frail flesh would pass, whilst itself, a 
creature of the same Creator, would last in unchang« 
ing grandeur till the end of time. He felt the lesson 
so hard for human hearts to learn. At other times 
he would people that vast solitude wherein he found 
himself with all who had passed away, and all who 
were still most dear to him; of past, present and 
future he would make a grand living picture, and 
live in this ideal world of his own fancy. These 
day-dreams of the happiness of human hearts were 
the romances which he read in' the hollow murmurs 
of the sea. That secret deep, with its imseen caves 
and hidden treasures, preached to him of unchanged 
fidelity to all who sought his poor paternal care.. 
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He saw in it the xniiror of a grand unchanging 
heart ; even the very bitterness of its waters spolro 
to him of the sadness and grief which must at times 
fill a faithful heart— a heart the same in calm and 
peace, in commotion or in storm. 

In the second week of his vacation Father Ely 
was invited to Sprigsby HalL The Sprigsbys were 
old friends of the family with whom he was staying, 
and out of deference to them Father Ely was invited. 
He would rather have been left out, but, like the 
good-natured man that he was, he went ; and his 
agreeable ways and cheerful nature won for him 
golden opinions at the Hall. Those who had never 
spoken to a Priest before in their lives declared 
that ' he wasn't at all like a Priest ;' and we suppose 
he wasn't at all like their bigoted notions of one. 
Some concluded he was a Jesuit in disguise, while 
others protested that he was far too enlightened, 
and * much too much of a gentleman ' to remain in 
•the errors of Popery.* One alone of that cheerful 
company insulted him, and was rude to him. She 
was an honourable lady — the Honourable Laura 
Mapleson. A woman of forty summers, she assumed 
the airs of budding womanhood. Bed hair and a 
florid complexion helped to carry out the delusion 
she practised as to her age. Her features would 
have been pleasing, but for the continuous habit of 
saying sharp things and uttering stinging words 
tlurough her almost closed teeth, and the sarcastic 
curl of the upper lip which gave her for the time a 
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wild and cat-like appearance. Directly their eyes 
met^ Father Ely and the Honourable Laura seemed 
to understand each other. In the good single-minded 
Priest the plotting woman of the world beheld an 
object of fear, and consequently of hatred. In her 
that Priest saw a nature capable of great good, 
warped and vitiated by an unruly heart, which he 
could at best but pity. A strange feeling crept 
over him as she spoke, and her bitter sarcasm and 
insulting expressions of prejudice in reference to 
the Catholic Priesthood made him inwardly thank 
Gk)d that such a woman had never before crossed 
his path. He never forgot that first meeting. 
Those first impressions he had cause to remember 
in after-life. 

The last week of a pleasant holiday was drawing 
to a close. A bundle of letters awaited Father Ely 
on his return from his morning walk. One was in 
the handwriting of the assistant Priest whom he had 
left in charge of his Mission. It was the first to 
receive his attention. A sad look as of intense pain 
darted across his face, and he said quite audibly, 
< May she rest in peace I Poor Lizzie, poor child I 
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CHAPTER V. 

lizzie's new home. 

I HE news that Father Ely had received was 
that of the sudden death of Mrs. Mount. 
Although she was conscious when George Spence 
and the Priest arrived she could not speak, and in 
a very brief space the end came. It was well for 
Lizzie that Miss Cumberland had returned to town. 
That kind-hearted friend was with the poor child 
without delay. George was commissioned to see 
after the funeral arrangements. Nothing could in- 
duce Lizzie to leave the abode where the dear dead 
reposed. The good Priest, for whose presence she 
yearned, and whose kind words she knew would 
bring much comfort to her sad little heart, was with 
her on the day of desolation — the parting from the 
lifeless form of the one she held so dear in life, and 
loved so faithfully. May and Minnie Eedmond 
were with her at the grave, where for the sake of 
his favourite little child Father Ely performed the 
last sad rites. 

They did not return to the poor dwelling in that 
little street with a churchyard barring the thorough- 
fare, but they went direct to 25 Great Burley Street 
Here a great surprise awaited the pale-faced child. 
May took her to a little room, cheerfully but plainly 
furnished. During the few short hours that they 
had been absent all Lizzie's little treasures had been 
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transported to that room, and there they were 
spread, out before her. Her prizes, her favourite 
pictures, her tiny crucifix, her little altar with the 
sweet-faced Madonna that Father Ely had given 
her, her books — all were there. It was thoughtful 
indeed to give her new abode so much resemblance 
to the dear old home, while yet there were so many 
things which made it different One glance around, 
one look into May's face, and Lizzie understood all. 
She could not speak ; she fell on the neck of the 
rich young heiress, and gave full vent to her feelings 
in a burst of tears. She sobbed as though she would 
break her heart. Her pent-up sorrow had found an 
outlet, and the kind tears which fell in sympathy 
with her own soothed her more than any other 
human consolation. 

* And this,' said May, after a time, * this, Lizzie 
dear, is your room ; you are to come and live with 
me, and be my little sister.' 

And still the child could not answer. She could 
find no words to tell all she felt 

She was not an ambitious child. It was not 
wholly a feeling of joy which filled her heart 
Gratitude was there, great and deep, but sorrow 
too. She was the child of poverty. The poor room 
in a poor street, the white-washed walls of the 
school and the dear old church, that was her life, 
these were her home. She wanted to ask many 
questions, but she could not then. Her old com- 
panions, might she still see them f the loved work 
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in the school, would all yet remain hers } She must 
wait and see. A great conflict raged in that little 
heart, but she did not ask a single question. She 
would hope, she would wait and see. She would 
4show her gratitude in works, in words she could 
not. One firm resolve she made, and buried it deep 
down in her heart ; and amidst her tears she simply 
said, *Dear lady, I will try to show you by my 
life how grateful I am for all your kindness.' 

When the world, or at least some little portion 
thereof, heard what May Cumberland had done, it 
was dreadfully shocked. 'No good will come 
either to that poor girl or to her patroness,' it 
prophesied. Mrs. Kemp shook her knowing old 
head, and said ' she didn't like this kind of thing, 
but supposed her good mistress knew best; she 
was always afraid she would do some such thing. 
It was not respectable, and people would be sure to 
talk so.' Dear old Mrs. Kemp's sentiments were 
those of many a kind heart, that thinks it knows 
human nature so well, but makes wondrous mistakes 
in its worldly-wise philosophy. Father Ely, who 
had assented to May Cumberland's project, had put 
many restrictions on her resolve; and that kind- 
hearted young lady was not allowed to have the 
entire adjustment of the new fortunes of Lizzie 
Mount 

May and Lizzie were seated in 'May's room,' as 
the little sanctum was called, in the evening of the 
day following the funeral of Mrs. Mount Lizzie 
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had been at the Clergy-House and had had a long 
view with Father Ely. 

* And so,' said May, * it is arranged that for the 
present you are to continue your work at the school 
That I am glad to hear. Please Gk>d, we shall be so 
happy togeUier ! Now, Lizzie dear, I want to say 
something to you, and want you to make me a little 
promise.' 

Lizzie was not a demonstrative child, but her 
heart was full. She laid aside the work she had in 
hand, and, coming to the side of May, knelt down 
and took her hands in hers. The bright eyes of 
the poor child gleamed with an even brighter light 
than was their usual wont, and a look of happiness 
beamed on the pale upturned face as she said : 

* Dear lady, I will promise you anything ; for I 
know and feel you will never ask me to do anything 
that is not right and good.' 

May kissed the child, and holding her near to her 
said : 

* Lizzie dear, you must never again call me 
" lady," or any other name but " sister," or " May /' 
that is the first thing you must promise me.' 

' Sister dear, I do,' said the child, as the big tears 
came into her eyes. 

•And secondly, promise me that you will always 
trust me, and tell me all that you may rightly tell me. 
Whatever you want for yourself or others, you will 
always let me know. You will always treat me as 
a sister, and be a sister to me.' 
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* Sister dear, I will' The truthful glance of the 
child declared how that promise wasfrom the heart 

We cannot say which of the two was the happier 
— the poor girl who had found a friend, or rather a 
sister, or that rich fair lady who, for the first time 
in life, felt that she had an object for which to live. 

Her new position did not turn the poor child's 
head. Her dresses were of the plainest ; nor would 
she even consent that the sober garb of black should 
be trimmed or made differently from the ordinary 
mourning of the children of the poor; May did 
not press the point The only alteration in the 
child's outward appearance was that the garments 
were no longer patched, but new. Outwardly there 
was little diflFerence. May was indeed a sister to 
her. The child felt that it was not simply a patron- 
age, and May's home became her home. As often 
as was consistent with her new life she would be 
with her old companion, Minnie Bedmond ; to have 
her at her new home, and let her share with her 
the new-found fortune, was to Lizzie one of her 
greatest joys. She became more devoted to the 
school-duties ; and, if possible, more gentle to the 
little ones over whom she was placed. Her spare 
moments she devoted to her old friend, the com* 
missionaire, who by this time had quite recovered. 
She never failed to visit him in his humble little 
dwelling daily. Many little comforts of life and 
assistances to his aged frame found their way to his 
little room nowadays. Lizzie was like a good 
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angel who brought him happy glimpses of a better 
world. He took a greater pride in 'his little pet^' 
as he called her, than he had ever taken before. 
He was indeed proud of her, and he would hurry 
home not to miss the sight of his little ' grand-child,' 
as she made him call her. He would walk up and 
down a quiet street on the great Mudford Estate 
where he could get a glimpse of that wonderful 25, 
and he would pray earnestly for her welfare, and 
that of the kind lady with whom she lived. Often 
he would say to himself, — 'thank Grod, her new 
home, and her good fortune, have not changed her.' 

Old Bolton put a wonderful trust in that child. 
Too blunt and generous-hearted to be jealous, his 
kind nature did but warm towards those who were 
good to his * darling little pale-face.' Her bene- 
factors were his benefactors, and he would have 
done all in his power to show his gratitude for their 
goodness. May Cumberland therefore became at 
once, in this old soldier's mind, a greater heroine 
than any history could produce and for that * ladye 
fair,' he was ready, if need be, ' to do battle and to 
bleed.' Perhaps some day he might be able to show 
his gratitude, at least he hoped so. 

Tliere was a constant visitor at Liz2de's new 
home. Sometimes he would only leave his card 
with a hope that Miss Cumberland and Miss Mount 
were well, at other times the servant would 
announce that Dr. Spence was in the drawing-room 
and would be glad to see either or both of the young 
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ladies, if they could spare the time. Of coarse they 
always did manage to spare the time. 

All this time Mrs. Kemp was neither forgotten 
or in any way neglected. Lizzie soon won her 
heart and best wishes. The servant at No. 25, who 
happened to be an* old girl' of Lizzie's school, once 
ventured to make a remark which Mrs. Kemp 
did not consider quite respectful At once that 
worthy woman informed the domestic in question 
that * she would have none of those airs in that 
house.' So the matter dropped ; the said domestic 
ever afterwards spoke in the most respectful terms 
of Miss Mount A woman, young or old, who 
knows and keeps her position in society, is one of 
the greatest treasures in God's creation, even 
though that woman be your poor and unpretending 
washerwoman. 




CHAPTER VL 

A STERN RESOLVE. 

|E must return to our hero, or our attempt at 
a story may be likened by our readers to 
the far-famed performance of 'Hamlet with the 
Prince of Denmark left out.' 

George Spence had enjoyed for some time the 
happy solitude of his apartments in Bower Street. 
A few days after the night on which George had 
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made the acquaintance of Mibs Cumberland, that 
fascinating young gentleman, Willie Nelson, had 
been despatched to India on an important commis- 
sion by the firm of merchants under whom he held 
a good, and at the same time, responsible situation. 
George had been by no means a loser by the ab- 
sence of his young friend, although he felt that 
absence at first keenly. Willie had very taking 
ways with him, and it was impossible to live with 
him without falling under his influence. George 
cared little for the amusements and gaieties of the 
world, but he had mingled in them to satisfy the 
tastes of his companion. Being a large-hearted 
man, and a sincere friend, he had always a kind 
view for the doings of those for whom he cared 
mucL He made a thousand excuses for any seem- 
ingly grave fault To Willie he had often spoken 
in a quiet way, warning him against the ' love of 
pleasure and society,' which seemed rapidly taking 
possession of him. His young friend used to 
laugh, and promise that when he got older he 
would settle down. Of course George's purse was 
always open ; the greater share of all expenses fell 
to his lot'to bear. It was well for the Doctor that 
he had a good income of his own. 

That George had been a great traveller was evi- 
dent from his very conversation There were few 
parts of the globe to which he had not been. For 
more than a dozen years he had scarcely settled 
anywhere. America, Australia, India, and the 
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Colonies had in tain been the brief lesting-place of 
the white-haired Doctor. Sometimes he would 
accept a post in his medical capacity on board some 
great steamer trading to foreign parts or far dis- 
tant lands. For a short time he had seen service in 
the Navy. He had volunteered his services in time 
of war, and tended the wounded in the battle-field, 
or the sick in the hospitals; but he had never 
settled to anything during these past years. Best- 
less and uneasy, he gave his mind strenuously to 
some project for a while, then suddenly left it and 
wandered far from the scene of his labours. Few 
had ever gained his confidence or affection so 
deeply as Willie Nelson, but even to this young 
man the doctor was an unsolved mystery. 

George had learnt to trust humanity only to a 
certain extent, yet he never permitted himself to 
mistrust it wholly. He believed every man to be 
honest till he found him out to be the contrary ; 
and even when one man did turn out a rogue, he 
did not therefore lose belief in the whole race. He 
had learnt to keep his own counsels, and looked 
upon the babbler of his secret thoughts as a fool, 
unworthy of pity. Let it not for a moment be 
supposed that there were not times in his life when 
he would have given worlds for counsel and advice, 
but to have sought it would have been to tell the 
history of his life, and he had not yet found one 
to whom he could so far unburden himself. There 
are thousands in the world — we pass them in our 
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daily journejring, to and fro, in life — ^who are 
yeanling to tell the secret sorrow of their exist- 
ence. There are none to listen, who can bring aid. 
Poor weary souls ; they never heard of, or they do 
not believe in, the healing consolation of the Con- 
fessional, the wondrous strength of the great com- 
forting Sacrament of Penance, in the Catholic 
Church. 

With all his natural goodness, George Spence 
had strange, vague, rationalistic views on religion. 
His parents belonged to the old school of Bible- 
Christian Low Church people. Mrs. Spence was a 
severe Puritanical lady. George, as a boy, simply 
hated the Sunday. It was to him a hard, cold, joy- 
less day. He was doomed to quietude and piety 
which were terrible ; and the thought of that one 
day cast a gloom over the whole week. Three 
times each Sunday he had to listen to the droning 
monotone of a lifeless service in a stuffy church. 
Collects and texts had to be learnt, and weary 
chapters listened to out of that wondrous Book of 
Gtod's Word, which was wrested from being a com- 
fort to his soul, and only became its torture. 
; George Spence was not the only man whom the 
gloomy servitude of the remnants of Gk>d's truth 
has forced into an almost hatred of religion. The 
Bible which his mother gave him, when a boy, he 
kept for her sake, but it was carefully locked away, 
for the sight of it only made him feel bitter against 
those who had made his young days a paia 
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From the tiine that he had left hk parents' roof 
he had never, at least for the purpose of prayer, 
entered a church. Curiosity, or his passionate lore 
for music, had at times led him to visit cathedral 
or church ; beyond this he went not 

His profession was to him his great source of 
consolation. He was fond of reading; he had 
studied hard, and was clever withaL Beligious 
works he studiously avoided. Poetry, especially 
the wild school of Shelley and Byron, had a great 
attraction for him. Oeorge Spence was not an 
atheist, but he could scarcely be called a Christiaa 
He believed in God, but his knowledge of the 
various modem sects had ahnost driven him into 
disbelief in Christianity. Of the Catholic religion 
he knew nothing. To him the external worship of 
the great Christian Church was indeed poetically 
grand, and its functions imposing; but beyond 
this his prejudice saw only a kind of superstition. 
His early training had never been forgotten, and 
religion had never been made attractive for him. 
The Catholic Church had always been misrepre- 
sented to him from his earliest childhood, and these 
impressions were not obliterated, but strengthened, 
by the books and journals he daily perused. His 
early dislike to the religious training to which he 
had been subjected, and his subsequent discovery of 
the differences and disagreements of the various 
phases of so-called Christianity, made him very 
distrustful of all definite religious teaching. He 
had become quite a Bationalist. 
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George Spence had met many excellent Catholics 
in his travels, and many zealous priests, but he had 
admired them simply as men, good and earnest ; the 
idea of religion reforming and ennobling their cha- 
racters had never entered his head. Willie Nelson 
was a Catholic, but George doubted whether his 
young friend had ever been inside a church since 
his mother's death. Willie had been educated at a 
Protestant school ; his father was a Protestant, and, 
as so often happens in mixed marriages, he was but 
a Catholic in name and by baptism. 

Many a pleasant evening George would spend 
with May and Lizzie in Great Burley Street. As 
time went on. No. 25 had greater attractions for 
the white-haired Doctor. He did not perceive it 
himself, but his visits became more frequent, and 
he would stay more than a short half-hour. Some- 
times he met Father Ely there, but it was not often, 
as the good Father seldom stayed long in the houses 
of his flock, unless called in on duty or to tend 
the sick. Violet Byrne was a frequent visitor, as 
we have seen. 

Weeks and months had passed away since Lizzie 
had taken up her abode in her new home. Our 
Lady's bright month had come a second time with 
its sweet sunshine and flowers. Lizzie had gone 
straight to the church, and, after a little prayer, 
had assisted May in decorating Our Lady's little 
shrine. Then the two friends knelt down in prayer 
together, and left the churcL 

1 
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Lizzie had grown somewhat^ and the hard 
of poverty had been toned down in her f eatorefl. 
The face was still pale, but it looked calmer and 
happier than of old. May was the same brig}it 
sunny creature as ever. Both those young hearts 
were full of happiness that beautiful spring after- 
noon. It was so delightful in the quiet squares 
that they walked together for some tdme, talking 
of the past, and dreaming day-dreams of the future. 

'And can you remember nothing very far back 
about your father or any of your mother^s relar 
tives V asked May. 

* No,' said her companion; * for, you know, father 
died when I was quite a small thing. I never re- 
member anyone coming to see mother except a 
strange woman in black, who always wore her veil 
over her face. She used to come at times. Mother 
would call me when she came and send me out of 
the room. I never saw that woman's face. I 
think she used to bring my mother money, because 
after she had gone we used to have better food and 
get new clothes.' 

'Perhaps she was some kind of visiting lady,' 
suggested May. 

'I don't know,' replied Lizzie ; 'but I used often 
to wonder who she wad. She only came two or 
hree times a year. I remember about eight years 
ago she came, and I went out as usual ; but coming 
in I heard her and my mother quarrelling, or using 
rather high-toned words. I remember her saying, 
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"Well, if you won% there's an end of it^^' and 
then she went away.' 

' Did you ever see her again V 

* No, never. I don't think she came after that. 
We moved then from where we were living, and 
came and lived in Father Ely's Missioa I was 
only a little thing when this happened, but I 
never forgot it If I had seen her face, I'm sure I 
should remember it; but I never did, for she 
always wore a thick black veil' 

They had by this time reached their home. Mrs. 
Kemp met them at the door. 

'Darlings, how late you are! It's fully half- 
an-hour past tea-time ; and the Doctor and Miss 
Vilet are upstairs.' 

The Doctor and Yi remained to tea. It was soon 
over, and they went up to the drawing-room. 
Lizzie sat down at the piano and played one of 
Father Faber's hymns. The child had a wondrous 
ear for music ; and now that she could practise 
when she wished, she made much progress. 

* Do you know the words to that sweet tune, Liz- 
zie ¥ asked the Doctor. * If so, will you sing them V 

The child raised her eyes to his face ; and then 
in the most touching voice, fresh and free from all 
affectation, she sang the beautiful words of the 
hymn, * Mary, the Flower of God !' So from the 
heart did the words come, that they sent a thrill of 
religious awe through the listener's heart 

As May Cumberland looked at the Doctor she 

4^*1 
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saw ihat^ though his eyes were fixed upon the child, 
and he was listening attentively, there was the old 
rapt look which she had noticed on the first night she 
had met him. That voice and look of the child had 
recalled some past remembrance ; his thoughts were 
far away. It was not till the last note had ceased, 
and the child had risen from the piano that he 
seemed to be conscious of where he was. . He 
thanked her kindly and gently, and in a voice some- 
what stirred by emotion he said, ^ You make me 
wish, Lizzie, that I could feel as you do. You 
almost make me envy you the happy treasure which 
your faith seems to be to you.' 

* Oh ! Dr. Spence,' she answered, fervently, a 
slight tinge mantling on her pale cheek, 'you can 
and may feel all the joy that we feel. Oh ! if you 
would only try and study our holy Eeligion, you'd 
be a Catholic, and you'd then be happy, — Oh ! so 
happy ; wouldn't he. May V 

*Well, well,' he answered with a sigh, *we must 
go our own way. We cannot be otherwise than we 
are. It will surely be all the same in the end.' 

* Don't say that Oh ! never say that again, dear 
Mr. Spence,' said the child. ' Notiiing is impossible 
to God. We must go His way, not our own ; it is 
not all the same in the end. We can't do anything 
by ourselves ; but God can make us diflFerent from 
what we are. If you would only promise me to ask 
God daily to teach you His truth.' 

* No, my dear little'friend, I cannot promise you 
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to pray ; you muBt do that for me ; but don't distress 
yourself,' he added, earnestly, seeing how the child 
was movedi ' about poor me. I hope it will all be 
right some day.' 

' God grant it,' echoed Lizzie. 

'We will not discuss the matter further. It is 
time I went, or I shall make you late for service at 
your church.' 

With a somewhat sadder manner than usual, 
George bade our young friends good-night. After 
a brief visit to the Dispensary he walked slowly and 
thoughtfully in the direction of the Post Office near 
the great muddy river. An unaccountable gloom 
appeared to have settled upon him ; a strange feeling 
akin to the foreboding of a coming sorrow seemed 
to have taken possession of him, He tried to shake 
it off, but it deepened with each new effort that he 
made to rid himself of it In this frame of mind 
he reached the office. He entered and asked if any 
letters awaited him. One was handed to him. 
The superscription was familiar. With a hand 
that almost trembled, he broke the seal, for it was 
sealed with an old fashioned seal It was dated 
from a private hotel in the Western suburbs of 
London, and ran as follows : 

* Dear George, 

* You will see by the address that I have 
returned to the old resting place. I know not 
where to find you, so send this to the Post Office 
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you mentioned in yonr last to me. Should yon get 
it before the end of May come at once to see me. 
I have news for you. Early in June I start for 
another long continental tour, so come without 
delay or you may be too late. 

' Your affectionate Cousin. 

* Laura Mafleson.' 

'I wish,' he mused to himself as he walked home- 
wards, * I wish I had not received this letter. I 
must, I suppose, go to-morrow morning. But shall 
I tell her about my new-found friends V 

For a time he wandered about the streets deep 
in abstraction, trying to arrive at an answer to his 
own question. At last his mind was made up, his 
features brightened, his pace quickened. He had 
resolved to keep the knowledge of his new-found 
happiness to himself. He little dreamt how much 
depended on the resolution he had formedi and how 
that stem resolve would hereafter affect the lives of 
those who had grown to be so very dear to him. 



CHAPTER VII * 

HOPE LODGE. 

N the county of Femshire, with its un- 
dulating valleys, its copse-covered hills 
and bright streams and rivulets, are many 
cheerful spots, and of them all Hope Lodge Estate 
was one of the most pleasing. In extent it was 
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neither too large nor too smalL Hill, vale, wood, 
pasture, gentle riyulet and placid lake, it held 
within the magic circle of its boundary lines. The 
house seemed like some old hermit trying to hide 
from the glance of men. From the road you 
caught a glimpse of it now and then as it nestled 
on the hillside among the fine old trees. In the 
grounds it was the same : ever and anon it came 
upon you suddenly as you wended your way 
through copse and glade, or over the soft green turf 
of the pasture land, and as suddenly as it appeared 
was lost to view. 

It was of moderate dimensions, well-built, snug 
and cosy. It boasted of little or no architectural 
beauty, but was sufficiently picturesque in its plain- 
ness not to detract from the beauty of its surround- 
ings. Within doors it was all that could be desired. 
Drawing-room, dining-room and library were well 
and comfortably planned. The rest of the building 
was in keeping; the architect had built for the 
owner's comfort. 

The verandah that ran round the house was 
literally covered with roses, passion-flowers, jas- 
mine, woodbine and clematis. Beneath this re- 
freshing shade the drawing-room windows opened 
on to the lawn which gradually sloped with its 
flower-beds and winding walks to the edge of the 
wood. From that open window it seemed as 
though there were no outlet, and the house ap- 
peared buried in a forest. It was not so. The 
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path wound through an arcade of grand old treesi 
and suddenly the rippling of water caught the ear; 
and a small lake stretched out before the en- 
raptured vision. Its waters were clear and bright^ 
being fed from natural springs and several streams 
crossed by rustic bridges. The outlet from the 
lake was by a rivulet that tumbled its waters over 
rough stones, forming quite a miniature cascade; 
it then bounded onward through woodland and 
pasture in a merry course till it reached a tributary 
of a great river, and was borne out into the mighty 
ocean miles and miles away. 

This beautiful estate May Cumberland had not 
long inherited through the death of a distant 
relative. At first she thought to dispose of it^ but 
various reasons had caused her to retain possession 
of it as a country residence. It was well that she 
had done so. Lizzie's health within the last few 
months had shown signs of giving way under the 
continual strain of work in the great city, so her 
young friend had resolved to spend the summer 
months in the health-restoring precincts of Hope 
Lodge Estate. It had caused them both not a little 
struggle to leave that portion of the great Babylon 
which had so endeared itself to them. As for poor 
Lizzie it was only out of obedience to Father Ely 
that she consented for a time to give up her work, 
in the hope that thereby new life and vigour might 
be gained for the task so dear to her. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the beginning of 
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August Lizzie and May were seated under the 
shade of the flower-laden veranda. The air was 
astir with the busy hum of insects. Bees were 
winging their noisy flight and gathering a rich 
store from the honey-burdened flowers. The gay 
wings of butterflies gleamed in the bright sunshine. 
Among the trees beyond the feathered tribe sent 
up its joyous song, and poured out its grateful life 
in praise. The scene was one of great beauty and 
peaceful happiness. Lizzie had grown, and the 
new life and country air had given a tinge of health 
to the usually pale face. The ideal beauty which 
suggested itself in the days gone by was fast be- 
coming reality ; the marks of care and sorrow were 
gone, and sunny happiness reigned in the once care- 
worn features. The contrast between the beauty 
of the two young friends, the fair May and the 
raven-haired child, was striking as they sat talking 
of the past 

* I wonder we have not heard from the Doctor,' 
said May, * it is now a month since he wrote. I 
am getting very anxious about him. I can't 
imagine what could have been his motive for 
leaving London so suddenly after we saw him on 
that May evening when you sang for us.' 

* Yes,' replied Lizzie, * when he called the next 
day to say good-bye, he said he hoped he should 
not be long absent, but that urgent business com- 
pelled him to leave at once. I thought he was un- 
usually agitated and thoughtful' 
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* His last letter/ said May, 'is dated from Sligo^ 
but as he was to leave there the next daythere was 
no possible means of answering it I do wonder 
what can have taken him to Ireland. Ihave never 
heard him speak of any of his relatives there.' 

^That is not wonderful, for he never speaks 
about himself. He seems to avoid all mention of 
the past A great mystery seems wrapped round 
his life. Oh, how I wish he were a Caiholic ! You 
seem to have a great power with him, May, jrou 
must use it for his soul's sake.' 

' Lizzie dear, you are ever thinking of the soul 
I wish I were as good as you are. I really believe 
you only love me because you have convinced your- 
self that it will be for our eternal happiness. Ton 
seem always to think of hereafter. I wish I 
could.' 

'Dearest sister,' said Lizzie, 'you surely know 
me too well not to know what a stubborn, wicked 
little creature I am. I try to be good, and can 
only succeed by thinking of the end of all things. 
Father Ely has taught me this, since I was a little 
child, and it has grown into quite a second nature. 
I don't think I could love any one who was bad. It 
is because the Doctor is naturally such a good man 
that I like him so thoroughly. I can't like by 
halves. May. How I wish, for his own sake, that 
he were a Catholic!' 

'Ah! Lizzie,' replied her companion, with a 
slight sigh, * I wish he were not such a mystery. 
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He once spoke about letting in a little sunshine on 
your life ; and it has come, hasn't it, darling V 

' Oh, yes 1' said Lizzie, throwing herself on May's 
neck and kissing her ; < it has flooded my life. You 
know how I love you, and how happy I am, don't 
you? But you don't seem quite happy to-day, 
May, dearest — ^what is it V Lizzie saw tears in her 
friend's bright eyes. 

•Well, I've been thinking how happy we should 
be if we could only let a little sunshine into 
another's life — the Doctor's life — for I feel that it 
is very clouded, darling.' 

*We will try — ^yes, we will try 1' said the dark- 
haired girl, with all the ardour of her nature. 
* But,' she added solemnly, ' there is no real sun- 
shine where there is not the true Faith.' 

Neither May nor Lizzie realized the full purport 
and meaning of the words the former had used. 
May had been living a life, happy, full of sunshine, 
pure and single-hearted. But it had been a life 
where the full tide of affection had risen rapidly, 
and her whole nature had been overwhelmed. 
Her heart had insensibly given its human affection 
to one for whom alone now she seemed to live. She 
had not noticed the growth of this affection. She 
was not really alive to its existence. It was only 
since the Doctor's absence in Ireland that she began 
to feel how much he was mixed up with her life, 
and how she longed to see him once more. 

Into every heart has been infused a power of 
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affection which seeks some other generous heart 
with which to share its sympathies, its sorrows, 
and its joys. Confiding and unselfish, it leads on 
to that beautiful phase of life we name friendshipi 
But most hearts are not satisfied with this. Friend- 
ship is transitory. We do but obey the laws of 
our nature, and friends are parted, not that they 
cease to be friends, but because another and more 
noble affection has possessed the human heart 
There is a sentiment in the heart of man idiich 
has, alas ! been too much profaned, which is spoken 
too lightiy of, which is not treated as the sacred 
thing it should be. It is the power of loving 
which, if true and pure, completes the education 
of life, and makes man happy on earth — if God 
has called him to the married state. Providence 
has thrown in his way one for whom he feels he 
can live and toil, who will fill up his cup of earthly 
happiness ; and to cement their affections and join 
their hearts and lives, the great Creator has 
ordained a holy Sacrament with its special aids and 
blessings. It is a high vocation, and would that 
all would realize its height, which calls the human 
heart to join its destiny with another, surpassed 
only by that nobler vocation which calls for the 
sacrifice of all simply human affection, and places 
its only love in the sacrificial service of imcreated 
and eternal Love. 

There is another kind of human love which also 
rises higher than the affection of friendship. It is 
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paternal love, the crown of life. A full and stain- 
less love when between child and father there is 
the same equal return as from friend to friend, 
from wife to husband. There is nothing more 
reliable or trustworthy than this paternal love. 
Although less quickly excited and less outwardly 
demonstrative than other love, a father's love we 
feel can never fail, and we believe it against the 
whole world. To the child it appears all-powerful, 
certain, infallible. Its judgments and decisions are 
never questioned. Storms, human foes, and even 
the spirits of evil, can instil no fear, no terror, into 
the child's heart as it nestles in its father's arms. 
A mother's fondling love, with all its beauty and 
sweetness, is not a thing like this ; for a father's 
love is the image of the uncreated love of our 
Eternal Father in heaven. 

While the affection of May was passing from 
friendship to that of love, Lizzie's heart and mind 
were daily drawn to the higher and nobler thoughts 
of living and toiling for God alone. Her human 
affections were the affection of faithful friendship 
to her friend, and of an obedient and devoted child 
to her spiritual father and guide. She had loved 
her mother with all the energy of her young heart; 
a father's love she had never known — ^none save 
the paternal care of her spiritual guide, Father 
Ely. In St. Wilfrid's she had sat year after year 
Ustening to the words of him who was to her a^ 
God's angel on earth. She knew that in him she 
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had ever a father and a friend. No sorrow, no 
joy, however small or greats no anxiety, no fore- 
boding, did she ever keep from him. He was in- 
deed the guardian of her conscience. He alone 
knew the inner life of the poor, pale-faced child ; 
he alone knew, even better than she knew herself 
the dangers of the poor girl suddenly placed by 
Providence in the ways of wealth and indepen- 
dence. He watched over and guarded her. He 
feared for her more than she feared for herself — ^for 
he saw evils in her path where she could see nona 
When he seemed silent he was simply leading her 
to a life to which he felt God was calling her. He 
had taught her to subdue a heart naturally im- 
petuous, and he was moulding for Grod's glory a 
nature of strong impulse, of great antipathies and 
deep sympathies. Of the aspirations of her future 
life he bade her speak to no one — ^not even to May 
Cumberland. 

For Lizzie the company of the Doctor, Greorge 
Spence, had certain undefined attractions. She felt 
great confidence in him ; he was a good man and 
for his kind and gentle nature she loved him. His 
charity to her poorer companions, his attention to 
her mother and the old man Bolton and herself she 
had never forgotten. Hers was a grateful and 
generous heart. She was pained at his, at times, 
depressed manner. She felt keenly, with the 
instinct of a pure heart's penetration, that some 
secret sorrow was consuming his better nature. 
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She longed for the lifting of the veil, not out of 
curiosity, but simply that joy might be brought to 
a sorrowful heart Feeling as she did that this joy 
could never come unless he were in the True Church, 
daily in hope she prayed and waited. She had 
seen how the good Doctor had grown into May's 
affections, and this itself was another reason that 
drew her to him for May's sake. Is it wonderful 
then that these little hearts speaking out of their 
abimdance should often find the absent Doctor the 
subject of their conversation. 

Old Bolton was installed at Hope Lodge as a kind 
of general steward, looking after the male servants, 
out-building, houses, traps, gardens and park. The 
old soldier had grown more proud than ever of his 
Miss Lizzie and Mistress May. Sunday was to him 
a very happy day, for then he drove them over to 
the nearest post town — some six miles distant — to 
Mass. It was the old man's joy to be near these 
happy maidens. Mrs. Kemp reigned supreme at 
Hope Lodge, and superintended all the domestic 
arrangements with a zeal and energy that could not 
have been surpassed even if the sum and existence 
of life depended upon them. It was a happy house- 
hold ; and there were few happier hearts than those 
who met nightly in the little private chapel near 
the Kbrary in Hope Lodge. 

There was one particular spot in the grounds 
where Lizzie loved to be alone. Winding along by 
the little lake, and crossing one of the rustic bridges. 
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was a path that wended upwards and then sloped 
downwards till it reached the edge of the noisy 
little stream. It was a secluded spot^ nearly 
surrounded by tall trees which grew on the steep 
bank. Into this bank had been built a rustic 
summer house, some few paces from the entrance to 
which flowed the stream. Between the trees on the 
opposite bank were glimpses of the beautiful 
country beyond ; the murmur of the little waterfall, 
the hum of insects and the song of birds added to 
the charms of this retreat 

A few mornings after the conversation we have 
related, Lizzie was seated alone in her favourite spot 
A book lay imheeded before her. She was looking 
at the fair scene beyond, and her fancy was stretch- 
ing into the unknown future. Suddenly she started, 
for May was standing by her side with an open 
letter in her hand. It was from Greorge Spence. 
He gave a brief account of his journey, which he 
said had not been as satisfactory as he could have 
wished, and hoped to be with them soon: his 
movements were uncertain, and he could not say 
when he should return. 

*It is still, darling,' said May, * full of mystery ; 
but it is a great joy to hear that he is well and has 
not forgotten his little friends at home.' 

Lizzie rose. The two friends climbed the bank 
behind the summer house, strolled through the wood 
beyond and passing the limits of Hope Lodge Estate 
walked across the green field to a little copse that 
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crowned the hilL They were proceeding on their 
way talking of all their little joys, when suddenly 
they stopped, and, clutching each other, uttered a 
suppressed cry. They were standing on the brink of 
an old disused quarry. Holding on to one of the 
trees that grew on the edge of that deep abyss, they 
looked into the dark depth below. A shudder 
passed over them as Lizzie said : 

* What a terrible death it would be to fall from 
this height into that dreadful darkness !' 




CHAPTER Vm. 

PUKSUING A PHANTOM. 

EOEGE SPENCE'S life was Uke the life of 
a haunted man. His journey over the fair 
earth was the pursuit of a phantom. By day and 
night a vision haunted him. It continually occupied 
his thoughts. Go where he might, do what he 
would, it stood before him. That vision was the 
face of one in the first freshness and bloom of 
womanhood. A figure tall but slenderly built ; a 
face singularly pleasing — so handsome and intelli- 
gent that it might well be called beautiful. Its 
beauty was enhanced by its delicate paleness, the 
silent witness of a frail and weak constitution. 
Eyes of piercmg brown and deeply fringed ; the 
forehead high and intellectual, the hair black and 
bright as a raven's wing. Such was the face that 
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haunted the white-haired Doctor day and night 
Had he ever seen it in the flesh, or was it one of 
those strange day-dreams which haunt some men 
through life, and become so real that they can 
scarcely convince themselves that they do not really 
exist? 

It was the likeness to that face which had so 
drawn him to the poor pale face in the haunts of 
poverty on the October day when first we intro- 
duced him to our readers. It was this likeness, 
growing day by day more like, which made that 
child so dear to him — so very dear that he almost 
thought the phantom face was there — so very dear 
that he would fain have forgotten the past, and if 
possible blotted from his existence the weary years 
spent in search of that pale face which day by 
day haunted him like a phantom, night by night 
stood before him in his dreams. 

But it might not be. It beckoned him onwards, 
and where it pointed he was forced to go. 

That face had once been for him a reality. It 
was now many years since he had looked upon it in 
the flesh. 

He had thought it gone for ever, and had con- 
soled himself that henceforth he would love its 
growing image in the pale-faced girl, would love it 
and live for it, would guard it and treasure it as he 
would have done the one that he had lost But 
the vision came again and beckoned him, and he 
was forced to follow it 
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The secret of his life, the history of the past, was 
known to one, his cousin, the Honourable Laura 
Mapleson. Why she kept the secret, and held it 
so closely locked in mystery, she alone could telL 

Three weary months had passed away since 
Gleorge Spence had left London. In all the great 
cities of Lreland he had lingered. The beauties of 
a beautiful country in the most pleasant month of 
the year had no charm or attraction for him. He 
passed from town to town, and scarcely heeded the 
beauties of nature. The Unes of care and anxiety 
were marked deeper on his face ; he looked tired 
and careworn. The old restless nervous feeling 
was strong upon him. During all this time he had 
been in frequent correspondence with his cousin 
Laura, who, to aid him for the time, had given up 
her Continental journey. Letters passed frequently 
between them. 

It is often^^the fate of a man to fall under the 
spell of some dreaded influence, which he seems to 
have no strength to resist The influence of the 
Honourable Laura Mapleson had rested like a deep 
shadow over George's life. Even as a boy he feared 
the red-haired girl, and felt himself almost power- 
less in her hands. His fear almost grew into hate ; 
while, on the other hand, she simply idolised him. 
At an early age she had determined to make him 
live down his strong aversion. All her energy was 
given to that one object. If he would not love 
her, at least he should feel that he was at her 

5—2 
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mercy and under her influence. Hers was not a 
nature to be crushed by defeat 

An only child, with a large fortune, she had 
ofifered her hand, her heart, and her wealth to her 
cousin, but had been rejected and repulsed. She 
never forgave the insult which she considered had 
been offered her. No one knew what it cost her to 
hide her feelings, but she did so, and in so success- 
ful a manner that not even Gleorge himself could 
penetrate the mask she assumed. Henceforth she 
was kinder to him, more gentle, more considerate 
than ever; rejoicing in his happiness, sympathis- 
ing in his sorrows. The events of George's life 
led for a time to estrangement from his father and 
mother. With a sister's devotion his cousin stood 
by him md persecuted him with kindness. 

An incident happened which placed him entirely 
at her mercy. What that event was, and how she 
used her power, the sequel of this history will 
show. During the long years that had passed she 
had never again hinted at his becoming her hus- 
band, but steadily continued, as it seemed, to de- 
vote to him the energies of her life. Although the 
old' antipathy to the woman was there, yet so 
closely was she bound up with the great secret of 
his life that, through this one fact alone, she exer- 
cised over him a strange, fatal, fascinating influence. 

Three months had passed in fruitless search. At 
length, weary and jaded with wanderings about 
the poorer localities of the great towns, Greorge 
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Spence determined to rest for a few days at the 
Lakes of Killamey previous to his departure for 
England. He had written to acquaint his cousin of 
his intention of giving up the search and of re- 
turning to the great city. What was his surprise 
to find her at the hotel on the borders of the beau- 
tiful lakes 1 

At any other time George's nature would have 
expanded to the influence of the scenes by which 
he was surrounded; but now his thoughts de- 
pressed him. He had done all in his power to 
shake off this depression, but the very sight of his 
cousin Laura brought it all back again. He sought 
rest, but the wily woman still urged him forward. 
He promised to accompany her on the following 
day to Cork. 

George little dreamt of the plot that had been 
laid for him; little thought that she, whom he 
trusted so implicitly, was deceiving him. That 
cruel deception, that terrible lengthening out of his 
anxiety, was part of an unrelenting woman's re- 
venge. He was blinded, and walked, like a blind 
man, unconsciously towards the pitfall set for him. 

Laura Mapleson had arrived at Killamey the 
day before George, but she had arrived from Cork. 
There she had planned the little plot that was to 
continue his heart-burning search, there she had 
matured the means of prolonging the pursuit of 
the phantom which he was following. 

She could have spoken one word which would 
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have brought rest to his weary heart ; she could 
have told him a story which would have cast its 
dark cloud over his soul, but out of that darkness 
would have come floods of light, bringing nnima- 
gined joy and happiness. Had she but obeyed the 
dictates of her better nature, a beautiful life might 
have been spared, a^ sad catastrophe averted, the 
destinies of more than one life altered. The old, 
old love came up and pleaded with her, but the 
purer emotions of her heart she stifled. How much 
depends on the action of the free-will of humanity ! 
Laura had formed her resolution. George had re- 
fused to make her happy ; he was powerless in her 
hands : she could, and she would, make him miser- 
able 1 

In a squalid court on the outskirts of Cork 
lived, in dirt and apparent wretchedness, an old 
woman, Johanna Brown. Although meanly clad, 
and filthy in person and attire, report said that the 
old woman was by no means poor. She was well 
known in the surrounding neighbourhood, and had 
a reputation for being able to foretell the future : 
at all events she made a living by telling people's 
fortunes. A pack of greasy cards was produced 
when anyone was weak enough to consult this old 
crone about his or her future destiny. After the 
cards had been shuffled and dealt out with much 
preliminary fuss, this fester of humanity proceeded 
to dupe those who foolishly trusted to her know- 
ledge of hidden things. 
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It was to her abode that George and Laura went 
as evening was closing ia Their presence in the 
neighbourhood at that hour gave no cause for talk 
or suspicion. Well-dressed people, especially 
females, were not a rarity in that quarter. Mrs. 
Brown had frequently such visitors. 

The old woman was seated in her room when 
George and his cousin arrived. A black cat — 
proper companion for a witch — leered at them as 
they entered. The odour of gin and smoke per- 
vaded the dingy apartment. After a few words 
from Laura Mapleson, she and the Doctor seated 
themselves, and the old crone began her story. 

Some fifteen years ago she had met a lady in 
Dublin whom she described. As her description 
was minute even to- certain little particulars, and 
as the person described was simply the living 
image of the phantom George was pursuing, we 
shall not repeat the old woman's words. This lady 
she had met wandering disconsolately by the river- 
side. Her pale face and anxious features attracted 
her. She gained the lady's confidence and learnt 
her story. The lady had fled from a false love, and 
was wandering from place to place to find employ- 
ment. For a time the old woman lodged, fed, and 
sheltered this interesting stranger. 

*Six months ago,' continued the old dame, *I 
once more met this same lady. A mighty change 
had come upon her. She was so much older-like, 
and more happier in her looks, that I wouldn't 
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have recognised her hadn't she first remembered 
mc. She was going away with some kind folks 
with whom she lived. It was the kind things that 
I did for her in the days gone past that she had 
never forgotten, and knowing me to be a poor, lone 
creature, she offered me money. But I knew the 
poor angel had more need of it than myself, and 
so I wouldn't take it. So she pulled out an old 
purse she had, and took out of it a ring which she 
gave me to keep for her sake. It was a ring, she 
said, as was given her by one which had been false 
and faithless to her. Perhaps you might like to 
look at it V 

George took the ring, and he trembled as he 
examined it. It was a plain band of gold, con- 
taining one pearl set in rubies. On the inside was 
engraved the word * Bessie.' George recognised 
his gift to her for whose sake he had braved his 
parents' anger and his cousin's hatred. It was a 
circumstantial confirmation of the woman's story. 
A five-pound note obtained for him possession of 
that ring. He hastened the beldame on with her 
story, learnt the date, and the destination of the 
ship by which the lady had departed, paid the 
old woman handsomely for her trouble, and rose to 
depart. 

* I would speak to the fair lady, your companion, 
alone,' croaked the old beldame, as George was 
going out of the filthy abode. 

Laura felt no inclination to remain. But she 
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saw mischief in the old woman's eyes and in her 
voice, so she returned, leaving Greorge at the foot 
of the stairs. 

* Perhaps,' said Laura, 'there's something she 
doesn't like to tell you, George. I'll go back and 
see.' 

The Doctor was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to answer, so his cousin returned. 

* Hist, lady !' said the wicked old crone ; * I've 
told your lies well, and done your bidding to the 
letter, haven't I V 

* Yes, yes ; but you've been well paid ; and it has 
been a very round sum easily earned. What more 
do you want V added Laura, her eyes flashing fire. 

* Give me another five pounds, or ' 

* You exacting old wretch !' interrupted the red- 
haired lady. 

* Yes, yes !' eagerly gasped the old woman, point- 
ing with her lean and dirty finger to the stairs, 
and speaking under her breath. * Give me another 
five pounds, or I'll after the gentleman and expose 
you. I'll tell him the truth — that you gave me 
the ring, and that you invented the whole story I 
have told him l' 

Laura bit her lip. Her face was ashy-pale. She 
counted out the sovereigns into the withered hand 
held out for them, and hurried downstairs, where 
she found George still lost in the whirl of his own 
thoughts. 
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CHAPTER DC 

AN EVENTFUL DAY. 

I HE month of September had come wiih a 
multiplicity of works for Father Ely. One 
of the most important was the preparation oi a large 
class of children for their First Communion. The 
Feast of Our Lady's Birthday had been fixed for 
this happy event. It was alwa3rs the good Father's 
plan to make this one great day a day to be 
remembered in after life by the little ones; and 
consequently all was done with as great solemnity 
as possible. A little simple retreat had preceded 
the Feast, and the elected children had gathered 
day by day round Our Lady's Altar and listened 
earnestly to the heart- warm words which came from 
their devoted Pastor. Lizzie had returned from 
Femshire, and she and May assisted the Priest in 
his labours. Minnie Redmond, too, and the teachers 
of the school entered heartily into all the plans of 
their spiritual guide, and all worked hard to make 
the Feast happy and impressive. Mrs. Kemp had 
taken upon herself the task of superintending all the 
arrangements for the breakfast which was to follow 
in the schooboom. This good old soul had become 
quite as devoted as her young mistress to her work 
for the Mission of St Wilfrid's ; but, so far, she had 
made no step towards beingreceived into the Church 
May, whose generosity had provided all that was 
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wanted for the happy occasion, had begged all the 
children to remember her and pray * for her inten- 
tions.' These intentions included the conversion of 
two Protestants. 

The happy morning arrived. Our Lady's Altar 
was radiant with lights and beautified with flowers. 
The good Priest's heart was very full ; it was one 
of those bright, happy dajrs which repay a thousand- 
fold with [big joys a life of daily sacrifice. He did 
not say many words to his dear little ones, but they 
read it all in his looks and in his voice, and their 
little hearts too were full How contagious is 
zealous love for Our Lord 1 Heart and soul they 
poured forth in the simple strains of the cheerful 
hymns they sang. The rich sweet voice of Lizzie 
seemed to carry their little hearts with it. In 
impressive recollection the children approached the 
Altar and received their Divine Guest. Many an 
old sinner in the church that morning wept tears of 
repentant joy. Grand-parents, mothers, fathers, and 
relatives came to receive the Sweet Saviour from 
whose Sacred Banquet they had been strangers for 
years. Father Ely had made little Apostles of the 
First Communicants, and they had pleaded well ; and 
many a happy conversion dated from that happy 
Feast. The imposing ceremony ended with the 
hymn of consecration to Our Lady ; and the children 
went to the schoolroom for their breakfast They 
were happy indeed, and their spiritual Father, and 
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those they loved were with them. May Cumberland 
was not there. 

We must inform the reader of the reason of her 
absence. After Mass she had hurried away to 
Marley Street. It was a great day in the history 
of the Byrnes ; although, to the good old people 
and to Uttle Violet, not quite so happy a day as 
they would have wished — that is to say from a 
spiritual point of view. Effie was going to be 
married, to a Catholie it is true, but not to a prac- 
tical one. That day was to see Miss Byrne and 
Mr. Willie Nelson joined in holy matrimony. We 
have already sketched the young lady's character, 
as well as that of her^future husband, i .Those who 
knew anything of life could not help feeling that a 
cloud was resting over those young hearts. Effie 
Byrne was " too much of this world" to insist upon 
Willie's setting his soul right before entering into 
the sacred bond. She was eager to settle in life, 
desirous of having a home of her own, and thought 
it a lucky thing that her future husband was a 
Catholic, if only in name, and that she had not the 
bother * to get a dispensation' for the marriage. 
Her parents and sister thought otherwise. They 
knew that Matrimony is a Sacrament of the living, 
and should only be entered into by Catholics who 
had previously prepared their souls f or]^its blessings 
by Confession and Communion. They had more* 
over never really liked Nelson : and the fact of his 
utter neglect of his religious duties had made them 
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use all their influence to dissuade Effie from marry- 
ing him. It was of no avail. Nelson had just 
returned from India, and the marriage^had been 
arranged in a hurry, as he expected another appoint- 
ment abroad. 

Mr. Byrne behaved handsomely, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed with due solemnity. 
May and Vi were the principal bridesmaids — and 
they all regretted the absence of the Doctor, who 
was destined for " best man," but of course could 
not fulfil that important office. It was therefore 
given to Mr. Flopson, the ( jimior member of the 
important firm in which Nelson was engaged, who 
had honoured the company by his august presence. 
Flopson was a limp and gushing young man, and 
we all know that gush in a woman is bad enough, 
but most intolerable in a man. He performed his 
part to his own satisfaction, and though he made as 
great a hash as he possibly could of his speech at 
the breakfast, no one took much heed, and all 
passed pleasantly. The bride and bridegroom 
departed on their honeymoon, and the party 
separated. 

May returned with Violet to Great Burley Street, 
where she found Lizzie and Minnie Eedmond. 
The affection of Lizzie for her old companion had 
in no way decreased with her altered position in 
society. May had described Minnie to the Doctor 
as * a sunny mirthful girl, a year or so older than 
lizzie.' She was some two years older. That 
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beautiful Feast was her birthday, and she was nine- 
teen years of age. May welcomed her warmly with 
a kiss and a cheery ' Many happy returns of the 
day,' at the same time placing a beautiful gold 
locket and chain round her neck as a little token of 
affection. 

' It is better late than never, Minnie,' said liiay, 
laughing, 'and if people will get married at in- 
convenient times, we Uttle folks must put up with 
it I am so glad to get back again to*the"quiet of 
my own home, and to be with you and Lizzie again. 
How did all things go off at your breakfast % Ours 
was a strange contrast to the solemnity of this 
morning. Mrs. Kemp had everything beautifully 
arranged. The children were well looked after. 
When breakfast was over they read a little address 
to Father Ely, and gave him a pretty little statue of 
Our Lady of Lourdes in memory of the happy day. 
They then enjoyed themselves for a time, and after 
getting their Communion medals and memorials, 
went home. We are to be all in readiness for 
the Procession this evening in honour of Our 
Lady.' 

Minnie was indeed one of the little folks, for 
she stood not quite five feet high. A bright grey 
eye, which twinkled with mirth and perpetual 
good-humour, gave unmistakable evidence that 
she was of a sunny nature. Father Ely called her 
' Dame Trot^' of which said term the little woman 
was mightily proud. She was one of those cheery 
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little souls, ever busy and cheerful, who hide their 
own little troubles, and make those whom they 
serve, or those who serve them, forgetful of the 
miseries of human nature, and content with their 
position in life. Little ' Dame Trot ' was a great 
favourite with all; but no amount of praise and 
flattery seemed to spoil her. She had no aspiration 
above her own state of life ; in her poor home, in 
the school, or at Miss May's, she was always the 
same — natural in her ways, bright and cheerful in 
her manner. 

'Have you heard any news of Tom since he 
sailed f asked May. 

* Yes,' answered Minnie. * It was so strange — I 
got a letter this morning. It came quite as a birth- 
day-gift. The vessel had put in somewhere, and 
Tom had sent me news. There's something in it 
that will interest you, Miss Cumberland. I've 
already told Lizzie. Perhaps you wouldn't mind 
reading the letter. I know you won't laugh at 
Tom's way of addressing me. You mustn't take 
all he says for gospel' 

It was a very affectionate letter indeed. Tom 
called Minnie his own darling <Dame Trot,' and 
ended by saying that he wished the steamer was 
going home, and that the time was come when his 
little Dame was Dame Burke. 

Tom Burke was a fine manly fellow of about 
twenty-three years of age. He was one of Father 
Ely's * boys,' and a great favourite of the Priest's 
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too. He had given the good Father a little trouble 
once when he was a youngster at school, but Ins 
Beverence had taken him in hand and made a fine 
fellow of him. Tom had profited well by his 
schooling, as he had worked himself into a place 
of trust in the same firm as Willie Nelson. Steady 
and honest, he had soon grown into the good 
opinion of his employers. Tom was one of the 
old Altar Boys of St Wilfrid's ; and now that he 
had grown to manhood, his great delight was to be 
on the Sanctuary, Sunday by Sunday, and to assist 
at the various Evening Services. His Pastor ap- 
proved of his attachment to Minnie, and, knowing 
them to be good and sensible, was only too anxious 
to see them settled in life. They had consulted 
him, their friend and father, and had arranged to 
be married on that very Feast ; but the unforeseen 
and unexpected appointment of Tom to a some, 
what delicate mission on the business of the firm 
to their agents in Australia, had caused the eventful 
day to be deferred. 

When May read Tom's letter her colour came 
and went ; strange feelings were in conflict in her 
heart. She almost envied Minnie the happiness of 
being loved by that manly heart What joy that 
poor girl must have felt in the knowledge that she 
possessed, that he whom she loved returned her 
love ! Presently May's lips quivered and her face 
flushed crimson, then grew pale and sad. She had 
read George Spence's name in that letter. Tom 
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had met him on board, and was telling Minnie 
how the white-haired Doctor had gained the golden 
opinion of all in the big steamer by his kindness 
and goodness; how all the steerage passengers 
loved him, and how the children came to him; 
how he was quite a father to aL 'But,' added 
the letter, *he looks so pale, so weary, so jaded and 
careworn, that he is but a wreck of the energetic 
man whom we all so loved at home.' Then he 
went on to tell how forgetful of self the good 
Doctor was ; how he watched by the sick-bed of a 
poor child, cared for it, nursed it with all the 
tenderness of a mother; and how all on board 
spoke of him as the ' good Doctor.' 

May pressed the letter to her lips, and tears 
filled her eyes. Minnie was quick to perceive the 
effect of the letter, and with a woman's sharpness 
guessed its meaning. Kindly and cheerfully she 
diverted the attention of Lizzie and Yi, and chatted 
on in a lively manner. 

'It is a shame that that big firm has spirited 
away my dear old Tom. If he had been here, 
you'd have had to have been at my wedding, and 
not at Miss Byrne's ; it's really too bad ! See how 
all is for the best — ^for you couldn't have been in 
two places at once, and I should have lost one of 
my bridesmaids. So after all, it's fortunate that it 
is put off.' 

The Uttle Dame hid her own grief, for her little 
heart was pretty full — ^it could not be otherwise — at 

6 
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the thou^t of her happmess deferred till she knew 
not when. May^s grief had made her forget her 
own. Late in the evening she found herself alone 
with May. 

'Dear Miss Cumberland,' she said, 'you must 
cheer up; wait patiently, and all will be welL 
You see IVe learnt your secret They are both 
together on the great sea, and in God's hands ; we 
will pray for them both, and for each other, as we 
gather round Our Lady's Altar to-night to keep Her 
birthday.' 

' God bless you, Minnie dear ; and may He hear 
and grant our prayers !' 

And the friends went out to prepare the children 
for the Procession. 




CHAPTER X. 

A VISIT TO LOURDES, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

HE Octave day of the Feast of Our Lady's 
Nativity found our two friends, Lizzie and 
May, at Our Lady's beautiful Sanctuary at Lourdes. 
They had arrived the previous day. To Lizzie the 
feeling of 'being for the first time in her life in a 
Catholic country was one of surprise, not unmingled 
with awe. As she went along the route, every- 
spire and tower of a church in each town or village 
occupied her attention. 
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*May, darling/ she said, * only to think that in 
every one of those Sanctuaries, scattered up and 
down this beautiful land, our dear Lord still dwells 
in the Blessed Sacrament ! How I should like to 
get out and peep into some of those quaint-looking 
village churches !' 

At length, after passing under the shadow of 
Betharram, and along the noisy Gave, they came in 
sight of the famous Grotto of Lourdes. No one 
who has ever seen it will forget that first view from 
the raiL The river Gave runs sparkling over its 
pebbly bed, here and there dashing its foaming 
waters against a barrier of rough stones, and then 
rushing on smoothly, in slight undulating waves, 
beneath the shade of ash, poplar, and other trees. 
Beyond the river is a beautiful arcade of elm and 
poplar trees, which suddenly ends, and the grotto 
is seen in all its beauty. A level plain, paved for 
the convenience of the pilgrims, stretches from the 
grotto to the low parapet which borders the water's 
edge. 

The grey rocks of Massabielle stand out boldly 
among the green foliage of the trees, the clustering 
evergreens and the clinging ivy. The rugged rock 
is pierced at its base by irregular excavations, and 
above them is another opening of an oval form. 
In that upper niche — ^marking the site of the 
Apparition to little Bemardette — is a pure white 
marble statue of Our Lady. Below is the grotto 
with its miraculous fountain. This is enclosed by 
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a gate and iron rails, fonning a Sanctuary. From 
the vault is suspended a lamp of costlj nature, and 
a silver Altar is erected within the shrina Under 
those sylvan rocks numberless candles bum day 
and night Outside the enclosure the water of the 
miraculous fountain flows to a stone reservoir, and 
to the baths constructed for the sake of the in- 
firm who come to bathe in the miraculous water. 
Around the grotto kneel, in crowds, the pious 
pilgrims who visit the shrine. The steep rocks 
rising above the grotto are covered with verdure, 
roses and acacias, and a broad winding path leads 
up to the magnificent church of white marble, 
which grandly rises on the sunmiit of the rocks of 
Massabielle. 

Such was the imposing sight upon which the 
two friends gazed on that bright afternoon of the 
beautiful month of September. The sun shone 
brightly, the river made sweet music in its course, 
and the birds carolled gaily in the shade of the 
greenwood. It seemed as though all nature were 
keeping holiday to honour the birthday octave of 
that Fair Maid who is ' our fallen nature's solitary 
boast.' 

' How glad I am,' said Lizzie, as they drew near 
the railway station, and the bright vision of the 
grotto was lost to view — * how glad I am that you 
proposed this beautiful journey 1 What a bright 
and almost heavenly spot ! I wonder how men 
cease to believe in miracles and in the power of 
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the Mother of Grod when they have visited scenes 
like this!' 

* Ah ! LizziOi to you it seems always more easy 
to believe than to doubt; your heart has never 
been touched, thank God, with the taint of heresy 
or unbelief. All have not our beautiful gift of 
Faith;' and again May's thoughts reverted to those 
so dear to her who were not Catholics. Her eyes 
turned in the direction of the grotto, and her lips 
moved in prayer. 

After securing a room at the hotel and a little 
refreshment. May and her young companion visited 
the grotto. The sun was setting, and the evening 
was cool and pleasant. They passed along the 
noisy narrow street which led in the direction of 
the shrine. Shops and stalls line the entire length, 
and everyone who passes along is besieged with 
requests to purchase something, from a Uttle rosary, 
a card, a candle, to a huge life-like statue of Our 
Lady of Lourdes. 

This to our cool EngUsh minds looks a bit 
strange at first sight, and we feel inclined to re- 
monstrate with the authorities for permitting this 
continuous fair and sale of pious objects ; but we 
soon change our mind, and a good Catholic instinct 
tells us that the poor pilgrim must take back a 
souveniry and that there is no harm in honest trade, 
even though it be in rosaries and statues. Besides, 
we want lots of things to take back with us, and if 
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there were no shops and no stalls we should be in a 
pretty plight 

All this was new and strange to lizzioi but she 
did not think much of it^ as her thoughts were too 
intent on the object of their visit At length they 
have passed out of the noisy street, and have 
wended their way along the incline, passed by the 
open square where stands the crowned statue of 
Mary/and are in front of the grotto. They fall upon 
their knees and, with their eyes upturned to the 
majestic statue, pour out their hearts in fervent 
prayer. A deep solemn silence reigns all round. 
Only the rustling of leaves and the murmur of the 
river break the stillness. The cave seems ablaze 
with light As Lizzie said, ' It seemed like going 
into a church when the Blessed Sacrament was 
exposed.' There was no official there to keep order 
or silence, and none was needed. If the world 
wants to see how men, women and children can 
pray, let it go to Lourdes. There, in sight of that 
wondrous grotto, to pray seems as natural as to 
breathe. Kich, poor, peasant and noble. Priest and 
layman. Nuns and fine-dressed ladies of fashion, 
are all on their knees, forgetful of all but one 
thing, the object of their visit. They have come 
to tell God and His Blessed Mother something, 
and to try and get some petition answered, and 
they are in earnest about it ; they have no time for 
anything else. Arms outstretched, hands clasped, 
bodies prostrate, tears, smiles, sighs and murmured 
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prayer — all tell one tale, the tale of earnest sup- 
plication. 

May and Lizzie rose from their prayers with 
souls refreshed and their spirits lightened, and after 
placing votive candles within the shrine, and drink- 
ing at the miraculous fountain, returned to their 
hotel. 

This new life was indeed strange to the dark- 
haired maiden. Seated at the Uible d^hdte were 
strangers from all nations ; and English, German, 
and Spanish were spoken almost as generally as the 
native FrencL Lizzie understood no language save 
her own, but her fair companion spoke French 
fluently and elegantly. The novelty of the scene 
charmed our young friends; it was so different 
from the usual Continental hotel company. Every- 
one said grace before and after meals. True 
Catholics, they were not ashamed to beg God's 
blessing, and to thank Him for His gracious 
gifts. 

Early next morning our young friends were astir, 
and climbed the rocks to the grand Basilica Church 
above the grotto. In that magnificent building, 
lined with votive offerings, banners, and lamps, 
they heard Holy Mass and. received Holy Commu- 
nion. The number of Altars, and the fact that at 
each one Mass was continually being said, was new 
to those who had only been accustomed to the few 
Masses of a London church. After their devotions, 
they visited the crypt, and then the grotto. 
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On returning to their hotel, they met a pilgrim- 
age which had come in from a neighbouring villaga 
The good people, men and women, old and young, 
walked along gravely on each side of the road, 
accompanied by their clergy, all singing, to a simple 
and monotonous chant, the * Litany of Our Lady.' 
It was a very touching sight. 

Lizzie and May returned to the church, and 
remained during the solemn Mass which followed. 
The greater portion of that day they spent at the 
grotto, or in the church or crjrpt. About a little 
after mid-day a large Belgian pilgrimage arrived, 
bringing many sick and infirm. The majority of 
these pilgrims were men, including a good number 
of Priests and Eeligious. Amongst the sick whom 
they had brought was a poor lay-sister, whose in- 
firmity was so trying to the Community, that they 
had determined to make the pilgrimage as a last 
resource to obtain relief for the poor sufferer. Her 
ough was so painful and distressing, that it not 
only wearied her, but, assuming more the form of 
the bark of a dog than of any human sound, was 
a source of continual distraction and worry to all 
with whom the poor woman lived. It was so bad 
that when the pilgrims arrived the poor sufferer 
had to be removed from the churcL After the 
usual prayers and devotions the pilgrims visited 
the grotto, where public petitions were offered to 
the sweet Mother of Pity and Grace. The poor 
lay-sister was conducted into one of the baths, and 
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lo ! after a time, returned to her companions per- 
fectly cured of her sad malady.* 

The evening of that day, the Octave day of 
Mary's Nativity, was one which all who witnessed 
ever afterwards remembered. It was one of those 
silent, balmy evenings so common in the south of 
fair France. The huge mountains looked grand in 
the starlight There was no moon, but the sky 
was cloudless, and the stars shone brightly and 
brilliantly in the heavens. The space in front of 
the grotto was crowded with pilgrims and visitors 
at Lourdes. 

When May and Lizzie arrived they were reciting 
the Eosary. Everyone present held a lighted taper. 
Presently the whole assembly rose, and standing, 
sang the Magnificai, Never in cathedral choir, or 
Gothic pile, did sweeter and more heart-stirring 
notes ascend than those which came from the up- 
raised voices of Mary's children, from the country 
round about and from many a distant land, singing 
Mary's own Canticle of Praise in her beauteous 
cavern shrine in the Upper Pyrenees. 

Then the long processson formed and wended its 
way up the winding paths on the mountain-side, 
singing the Litany and hymns in praise of the 
Mother of God. Passing round the church on the 
sunmiit of the mountain, the long line of bright 
light descended into the great square, and formed 

* This incident really occurred in the September of the 
year in which the writer visited Lourdes. 
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a dense mass around the crowned statue of Mary* 
Then raismg their tapers high above their heads, 
with one voice the crowd shouted, * Vive Marie ! 
(* Long live Mary !'). 

Never was royalty, or people's favourite, greeted 
with such a cheer as that which rose on that star- 
light night, to show the deep, heartfelt devotion of 
Mary's children to the Queen of earth and heaven. 

A happy fortnight passed quickly in that bright 
spot. Many a pleasant excursion did our young 
friends make in company with some companions 
who were stopping at the same hotel An elderly 
gentleman, and his wife and daughter, accompanied 
them on their frequent journeys. Eare specimens 
of British nationality, these two good old souls 
trusted to the education of their daughter to carry 
them through their journeying in a strange land. 
The good girl spoke but very indiflferent French, 
and but for May's promptness would have got her 
parents into many a strange hobble. 

The pilgrimage to Betharram was amongst one 
of the most pleasing ones the two young friends 
made with their companions. The wild mount, 
with the wondrous chapels of the Way of the 
Cross all the way up its steep ascent ; the beautiful 
Stations of that sorrowful journey, and the life- 
like representation of Calvary's cruel scene, and 
the desolation of Mary on the summit of the 
mountain, could not easily be forgotten. 

It was a lovely day when they made the ascent, 
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and the view of the yalleys beyond, as seen from 
tlie top of the mount, was beyond description. 
One of the most lovely of the valleys shut in by 
moimtains, with a beautiful river running through 
it, and the grand snow-capped peaks in the far dis- 
tance, seen under the most favourable circum- 
stances, would not fail to impress less impression- 
able souls than those of our two young friends. 
Then there was the somewhat quaint church, with 
its white marble statue of Our Lady and Child. 
No wonder that this mountain should be one of 
Mary's Shrines, and that Our Lady of Betharram 
should be so held in veneration as a place of pious 
pilgrimage The statue of spotless white marble 
represents our sweet Mother seated with her infant 
Son on her lap. His arms are stretched out as if 
in welcome. The figures are both crowned with 
royal crowns of gilt metal. At Our Lady's feet is 
carved a small branch of a tree, for tradition 
says that when a little girl fell into the Gave, at the 
foot of the moimtain, Our Lady appeared, and 
stretching forth a branch to the sinking child, drew 
her to the bank. A sweet statue — a beautiful 
gtory — an emblem of each one's life. How often 
has Mary extended the olive-branch of peace to us, 
sinking in the sad stream of life, and drawn us on 
to the firm land, where our Brother, Mary's child, 
is stretching forth a welcome to us ! 

Lizzie longed to see * the home of the birth ' of 
the beautiful river that ran though Lourdes. Guides 
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had pointed to the Haute Montagne, corered with 
its perpetual snows. A journey was therefore 
planned that the cascade of Gavamie, which falls 
from one of those peaks which no human foot has 
ever trod, might be visited. It was a bright morn- 
ing when the party started on their journey to the 
last town in France. 

Through the smiling valley guarded by the 
old fortress of Lourdes the happy party drove, 
passing village and hamlet till they were lost in 
the grand scenery of the beautiful Pyrenees. 
Bright verdant spots, like fairy homes in the midst 
of the terrible grandeur of those grim mountains, 
were passed. Every inch of ground that could be 
cultivated shone like a garden in the midst of hard 
rock and rugged wilderness, and spoke of a happy, 
industrious peasantry. Well-kept churches and 
wayside crosses reminded the stranger that he was 
travelling in a Catholic country. 

As they ascended into the heart of the mountain 
range, the wild beauty of the scene quite over- 
whelmed with its majesty, and awed with its beau- 
tiful variety, her whose life had been passed in 
poverty and the quiet simplicity of an English 
home. Lizzie was well-nigh spell-bound at the 
sight of those vast mountains, piled one above the 
other, and the roaring cascades, leaping from great 
heights and swelling the foaming torrent which 
rushed in the chasm many feet below. 

And so they journeyed to San Sauveur. Here 
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they alighted, and after some rest and refreshment, 
and a stroll among the surpassing beauties of the 
place, proceeded on their way. The scenery be- 
came wilder and grander as they advanced. At 
length, when the shades of evening began to fall 
upon them, they entered the little village — for it 
is scarcely more than a village — of Gavamie, in 
full view of the peak covered with snow. After 
a visit to the poor little church, with its strange 
treasure of Knight-Templars' heads, they com- 
posed themselves in the quaint hotel, discussing 
the beauty of their excursion and the incidents of 
the day's drive. 

The shepherd's horn in the mountain-passes 
often sounded through the stillness of the night. 
"When morning dawned our young friends were 
astir. A wonderful sight met their gaze. The 
landscape was covered with a light snow. The 
sun soon melted it in the lower passes, but on the 
higher parts of the rocks it shone with a dazzling 
brightness. 

After hearing Mass in the little chapel, and a 
hasty breakfast) they set out up the rugged moun- 
tain road which led to the foot of the famous cas- 
cade. The morning was bright and sharp, and not 
a cloud obscured the almost enchanting view before 
them. Many a time they halted and looked back 
on the lovely scene through which they had passed. 
At length the desired spot was reached, and they 
feasted their eyes on the magnificent cascade which 
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fell from the ever-snow-capped peak which towered 
high above the black masses of rock around. 

As they turned to descend, huge clouds of mist 
began to wrap themselves roimd the mountain- 
tops and to descend into the passes below, and 
soon the beautiful scene was quite obscured. They 
reached their hotel, and were soon on their journey 
downward. The day set in cold, bleak, wet> and 
desolate. The rain drove in upon them, and the 
wind howled among the mountains. The travellers 
felt chill and weary. Towards the afternoon the 
rain ceased, and the sun was again shining brightly 
as they drove through the valley of Laveran into 
the town of Lourdes. Tired though they were that 
evening, the two friends again visited the grotto. 

Next morning Lizzie complained of pains in her 
limbs, and a feverish flush was in her cheek ; her 
lips were dry and parched. It was evident that 
she had caught a severe chill on the previous day. 
Contrary to May's advice she rose, dressed herself, 
and went down to the church for early Mass ; but 
she became so ill that she had to return in a car- 
riage. It happened, fortunately for them, that one 
of their newly-made friends was a doctor, and so 
they consulted him at once. Dr. Pegler, for such 
was the worthy man's name, ordered the patient at 
once to her room, and set to work with the greatest 
kindness and zeal to minister to her wants. Her 
sudden sickness had cast quite a gloom over the 
inmates of the hotel Mrs. Pegler and her daughter 
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were full of sympathy and kind services. It was 
well for May that she had found such useful friends, 
for Lizzie's symptoms grew worse, and the next day 
it was feared fever would ensue. She had rambled 
much in her speech during the nighty and had 
grown more restless. Frequently she had kissed 
the little rosary ring that she wore on her left 
hand, and had muttered, * for ever, for ever.' It 
was a time of intense anxiety for poor May, but 
she bore up well At times she stole away from 
the patient) not to rest, but to drive hastily to the 
grotto and implore the help of their common 
Mother, Mary. After the fourth day the feverish 
signs left her, she rested calmly, and rapidly grew 
better. But those few days had wrought strange 
havoc in the frail frame of the dark-haired girL The 
weather had broken, and the nights became wet 
and dreary, and during the day rain fell at times, 
and then the bright sun shone in all its brilliancy. 
The doctor proposed a change of scene, and it was 
agreed that May and Lizzie should accompany Dr. 
Pegler and his family to Biarritz as soon as arrange- 
ments could possibly be made. 

The last day at Lourdes came. Lizzie and May 
rose early. A night of rain had given place to a 
glorious morning. As they looked from the window 
of their room towards the church a beautiful sight 
presented itself. A perfect rainbow stretched from 
beyond the rocks to the rising hills beyond the 
river. The prismatic arch spanned the landscape, 
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and under the bow rose the white church of Our 
Lady. The sun was shining through the rising 
mists. As they gazed they remembered the words 
of promise, ' And the bow shall be in the clouds, 
and I shall see it, and shall remember the erer- 
lasting covenant that was made between (Jod and 
every living soul of all flesh which is upon the 
earth.' Surely Mary was the real bow of the Ever- 
lasting Covenant — ^Mary whose tears of sorrow and 
intercession were lit up with the glory of the 
Eternal Sun of justice — and formed a rainbow of 
hope and eternal promise which gladdens the sad 
heart of poor humanity. 

The two friends paid a farewell visit to the 
church and grotto. Leaning on May and the kind 
old doctor, folded in wraps and shawls, Lizzie 
walked from the carriage to Our Lady's Shrine. 
She knelt on the spot on which Bemadette knelt 
when she saw the heavenly vision. Her lips moved 
in prayer ; her hands were stretched out> and her 
eyes fixed upon the statue above her. May knelt 
at her side, forgetful even of the sick girl be- 
side her, so earnestly was she rapt in prayer. 
* Grant,' she prayed, *0 dear Lord, through 
Mary's intercession, my request. Grant the con- 
version of my faithful servant, who has been a 
mother to me. Mary, pray for her, and for 
him who has grown so very dear to me. I give, if 
necessary, my life for their conversion. Send me 
sorrow and suffering, if need be; but bring him into 
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Thy true fold Accept^ if it be Thy will, God, 
the sacrifice of my life for his conversioii. 
Mary, bless him here and hereafter.' 

We sometimes pray and know not, or rather 
think not, at the time of the deep purport of our 
prayers and promises. How literally they are an- 
swered the future oftentimes reveals. 

That same evening Lizzie, May, and the doctor's 
family arrived at Biarritz, and drove to the snug 
little Hdtel de Vieux Port 

The gay little town, overlooking the Bay of 
Biscay, is called the Bournemouth of France. Its 
sun-warmed and bracing air, tempered by the 
winds that blow * on Biscay's sleepless Bay,' makes 
it a favourite resort in the bleaker months of the 
year. It is an ambitious little place, and caters for 
all the wants of society. Its magnificent hotels, 
its English Club, its open-air music, its beautiful 
promenades, its gay caf^s, sumptuous villas, and 
well-conducted baths tell their own tale. A bright 
sky, a beautiful country, and a wondrous long 
advance of the blue Atlantic waves beating on its 
rock-boimd coasts are attractions sufficient in them- 
selves to make the locality a favourite one. It has 
the double advantage of being a quiet and a lively 
town. Quietude, almost to solitariness, or the gay 
whirl of society, can be indulged in at will^ by 
visitors to this charming spot. 

The day after the arrival Lizzie felt sufficiently 
strong to present herself at the table cPhdte : good 

7 
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Dr. Pegler being of opinion that a little society 
would benefit his patient 

As Lizzie entered the dining-saloon, pale but 
very beautiful, leaning on the arm of her fair 
young friend May Cumberland, all eyes were 
turned towards her. At the extreme end of the 
apartment was a tall red-haired lady, who had no 
sooner set eyes upon the pale-faced girl than her 
lips quivered, her face grew ashy-pale, and her 
limbs began to tremble as though she had seen a 
vision from the grave. By a violent effort she 
overcame her emotions and repressed an exclama- 
tion which almost rose to her lips. That lady was 
the Honourable Laura Mapleson. 




CHAPTEE XL 

FRIEND OR FOE? 

|EAVING the H6tel de Vieux Port, and pass- 
ing by the old Port, the visitor at Biarritz 
reaches a little rugged grass-covered rock which 
runs out into the sea. Among the trees that grow 
on this quiet spot, or in some other sheltered place 
near at hand, he will find quiet and rest on the 
bright sunny days when the great crowd is regaling 
itself, and * all the world,' as the French express it, 
is enjoying itself in the gay little town, or on the 
noisy sands which stretch between the Grand Hotel 
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and the great house built by the late Emperor 
Napoleon. The neighbourhood of this spot became 
a favourite resort of our two young friends, May 
and lizzie. There they would sit for hours look- 
ing 

* O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,' 

thinking of those who dwelt far beyond; or, as 
some white sail fluttered in the distance, dreaming 
day-dreams of him who was passing over those 
mighty depths on his long journey. 

On the second morning after their arrival they 
had been seated some time on the spot, which after- 
wards they visited so often, when they suddenly 
discovered they were not alone. Coming towards 
them was a tall red-haired lady, of florid com- 
plexion, dressed in the height of fashion. She 
approached them and spoke. Lizzie started and 
looked at her. The lady was perfectly self-pos- 
sessed. 

< May I be excused,' said the Honourable Laura, 
for it was no other, * for introducing myself to my 
coimtrywomen 1 I have noticed you at the table 
d^hdte of the homely little hotel where I am stay- 
ing, and have longed to make your acquaintance. 
It is so very refreshing to hear one's own native 
tongue again, and to be able to speak it, after 
twisting one's mouth into all manner of strange 
shapes by the contortions of a foreign language. 
Is not this a lovely spot 1 I have been strolling 
along the beautiful sands that stretch southward 



^ « V 
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from the town along the bay, in hopes of meeting 
7011. I am getting simply tired even of this bright 
spot for want of some one to interchange ideas 
with in my own tongue. Hare you been long in 
the South of France )' 

* We arrived here two days ago, and owe our visit 
to this place to the indisposition of my young friend/ 
said May, 

* You interest me mucL Have you been long ill, 
Miss ' and Laura paused. 

< Lizzie Mount/ abruptly broke in the sick girl, 
looking straight at her interrogator. 'Miss 
Cumberland and myself have only just come from 
Lourdes, where we have been visiting the miracu- 
lous shrine of Our Lady, Unfortunately, on an 
excursion into the Pyrenees, I caught a severe cold, 
which induced us to come here for the change of air.' 

The Honourable Laura broke out into a rapturous 
eulogy of Loiu*des and its neighbourhood ; and after 
some further description of the beauties of that part 
of fair France, she added : 

* For myself, not being a Catholic, the place had 
a strange attraction. I had heard much of it, and 
was anxious to see it; but I cannot understand 
what I saw and heard. I heard frequently of 
miracles, but I saw none — at least no cures which 
could not, I think, be accounted for otherwise than 
by a miracle. But then,' she added quickly, seeing 
Lizzie's face flush, 'I know nothing about these 
things, and I am very prejudiced, and that accounts^ 
tor aU my views,' 
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She at once saw that she was venturing on 
dangerous ground, and hastened to change the 
subject by mtroducmg herself as Miss Mapleson. 

* I spend a great deal of my time in travelling 
about — simply because I have nothing else to do — 
and that sort of life amuses me, and agrees with 
ma Have you beenjlong in the South of France }' 

* Over three weeks,' returned May. 

* And you have visited that charming spot, San 
Sauveur T 

*We had only the pleasure of passing through 
it on our way to Gavamie.' 

' I remained there myself some little while last 
year, and was quite fascinated with the spot. 
Everything is so much brighter than in our own 
dingy country; but after all, England has its bright 
spots, and London its great and many attractions. 
Perhaps you reside in London V 

* Not entirely,' answered May; *we have been for 
some time stajring in Femshire.' 

* Femshire ! I remember some years ago visiting 
an old lady and gentleman, with some friends of 
theirs with whom I was staying. It was a lovely 
spot where this good old couple dwelt. There are 
some very beautiful estates in that county. If ever 
I settled in life I think I should like to live quietly 
in Femshire. Perhaps Miss Cumberland intends 
settling in life V 

May blushed and shook her head. 

'As for myself,' continued Lady Laura, Tm 
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ft perfect Bohemian. I care for nobody, and nobody 
cares for me. I spend a delightftd existence in 
roaming about from place to place. 

The Honourable Laura would have continued the 
conversation but for the arrival of Dr. Pegler and 
his daughter. She bade the young friends good 
day an^ left thenii having performed the task she 
had set herself, and gained as much knowledge as 
she deemed prudent for the time being. 

' So youVe been entertaining the great ones of 
this world, dears,' observed the dbctor good- 
humouredly. 

' What do you mean, doctor V asked Lizzie. 

' Why, isn't that the Honourable Miss Mapleson 
who has just left you V 

After a short walk they returned to the hotel. 
When May and Lizzie were alone, the former said 
to her convalescing friend, * Why, Lizzie dear, did 
you start so when the Honourable Miss Mapleson 
first spoke to us to-day ; and why did you look so 
hard at her?' 

* Did I V returned Lizzie. * Well, I don't wonder 
at it, for I feel convinced I have heard that voice 
before. I looked at her, I suppose, to try and 
recollect her features, but I cannot recall thenL 
Yet I feel sure I've met her somewhere. The ring 
of the voice seems familiar ; but I cannot remember 
when or where I heard it.' 

' I do not take to her at all, darling,' said May. 

* No more do I,' replied her friend. * Thete is 
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something which seems to say, "Beware of that 
woman." I don*t know why I should have such a 
foolish prejudice against a perfect stranger, but yet 
I cannot get over the feeling of antipathy which 
seemed to possess me directly she spoke. I wish I 
hadn't such strong first impressions. May, dearest ; it 
almost makes me miserable to think about them.' 

*In spite of ourselves we both seemed very 
reserved in her presence,' said May. 

* Yes; somehow she seemed to drive one into one's 
shell, didn't she V said Lizzie, laughing. ' But 
come! let's think and talk about something else 
more pleasant ; for after all what has she' to do with 
us, or we to do with her, except as casual acquain- 
tances who meet once and part for ever ? Let us 
be kind to her — she said she had none to care for 
her ; and perhaps that may account for her strange 
and somewhat forward manner.' 

*Ah, darling!' said May. *God bless you! 
you always take the kind view of everything.' 

'Isn't it best, dearest?' responded her young 
friend. *It costs no more than the unkind view ; 
and doesn't it bring its own reward ? I don't ex- 
pect to get a very bright crown for that, I assure 
you,' she added, laughing. 

The next day brought the two friends very glad 
tidings, and flooded their hearts with grateful joy. 
Two letters reached them — or rather May — one 
from Father Ely, and one from Mrs. Kemp. It 
was the news of her reception into the Church. 
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Father Ely said that at length he felt that the hour 
of grace had come for the dear old sotd ; and in 
spite of Mrs. Kemp's protestations that she would 
rather wait, he had told her to go to the church 
and that he would come to her. He then, after 
being convinced that she knew sufficient of the 
Catholic doctrine, made her commence her con- 
fession ; after three days she was to come again, 
finish her confession, get conditionally baptized, and 
be formally received into the ChurcL She had 
obeyed in all- things with the ready obedience of a 
little child Mrs. Kemp's letter was a very long 
one, giving a minute description of all that had 
taken place : how that going to the good Father 
one morning with a message from the letter re- 
ceived from May, he had told her that the time was 
come when she must be a Catholic, really and 
truly, and not only in sentiment; how she had 
begged time, but that at length she had told Father 
Ely that ' he knew best,' and had submitted to his 
wishes. She ended at length by saying how very 
happy she felt, and that it seemed as though she 
had grown quite young again; and begged them 
both to join in thanking Grod, and His blessed 
Mother, for this great mercy. 

May understood now the truth of the good 
Father's saying that ' all things come round to those 
who will but pray, and wait with patience ;' and 
this gave her renewed hope of the conversion of 
another who had grown very dear to her. 
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little or nothing occupied the thoughts and con- 
versation of the two friends but the joyful news of 
the morning; they talked it over with the good 
old doctor and his family, and spent a fair portion 
of the day in writing letters of congratulation to 
Father Ely and Mrs. Kemp. 

The afternoon came, and again they strolled out 
to their favourite spot overlooking the beautiful 
blue waters of Biscay Bay. They found the 
Honourable Laura already there. She was un- 
remitting in her attentions, but did not thrust 
herself too much upon thenii and, excusing her- 
self after a few words, left them to enjoy their 
own society. It may perhaps at first sight seem 
strange that Laura Mapleson was so composed 
when she first addressed herself to May and Lizzie. 
The fact was that, with all her strength of mind 
and power of will, it had taken her some time to 
nerve herself for the interview. She had previously 
learnt at the hotel who the pale-faced lady was, 
and the name itself was a new surprise to her, 
though she more than half suspected it She was 
determined to find out all she could, and the present 
opportunity was not to be lost She was so well 
versed in hiding her feelings, that she had no fear 
of betraying herself. 

A week soon passed. The bracing sea air and 
the genial sunshine soon restored health and vigour 
to Lizzie's frame. Before the end of a fortnight she 
was quite strong and well again. At length the 
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day drew nigh for their homeward journey. Laura 
Mapleson was more than ever attentive. 

*I shall miss you both very much when you 
have gone; but I hope we shall meet again. I 
remain for a time in this delightful spot ; and after 
a short visit to Paris must make up my mind where 
to settle for the winter. My dear young friend,' 
continued Laura, addressing herself to Lizzie, ' I'm 
sorry IVe no settled abode to ask you to, but 
perhaps we shall meet again.' 

There was a pause in the conversation. Laura 
was evidently trying to find out where in London 
the young friends lived. They either did not un- 
derstand her drift, or were unwilling to give the de- 
sired information. She tried again, but again failed. 

* Will it be long before you return home. Miss 
Cumberland V she asked. 

* We go direct to Paris, where we remain a few 
days, and then we shall go straight home.' 

* Well,* said Laura, * I suppose I must say good- 
bye ;' and then she added, taking from her finger a 
ring, and oflFering it to Lizzie : * You remind me of a 
happy past When I first saw you I felt interested 
in you. Please me by accepting this little me- 
mento of our casual acquaintance, and sometimes 
think kindly of Laura Mapleson.' 

Before Lizzie could finish her few words of 
thanks, the red-haired lady had left their presence* 
Lizzie examined the ring. It was a plain band of 
gold, containing a single pearl set in rubies. 
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With a merry little laugh she put it on her finger, 
saying to May : 

* There's the pearl of innocence, surrounded by 
the rubies of suffering, set in the pure gold of true 
love ;' and then she added : * It's a pretty present ; 
but I wish she hadn't given it to me.' 

The two friends departed for Paris. That same 
night found Laura Mapleson pacing her room in a 
fit of feverish excitement The wily woman's 
better nature had been struggling all day for the 
mastery. The innocent child had almost overcome 
her ; she had felt herself powerless for evil in her 
presence. The words of that pale-faced maiden's 
farewell still rang in her ears. * How can I thank 
you ? Grood-bye : (Jod bless you.' Again all the 
old, old love of a strong womanly nature came up 
and pleaded with her ; but again the purer emotions 
of her heart she forced back and stifled. A storm 
was raging in her souL 

'Fool tliat I was, to let that pale-faced girl so 
unnerve me 1' she muttered to herself as she paced 
to and fro. * Would that I had kept my feelings 
and my gift to myself ! How I hate her ! The 
dead live — but,' she added with her teeth set, * the 
living die ! What strange accident can have raised 
her to her present state ! They must never meet ; 
but if they do, what then ? Well, well 1 it will be 
time enough to think " what then ?" when they do 
meet I must think what must now be done, for 
this meeting has altered all my plans.' 
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And she sat down to think. 
Again she rose and paced the room ; then sud- 
denly she stopped and added, half aloud : 
'Yes, that will do/ 
She calmly retired to rest, and slept soundly. 




CHAPTER XIL 

ON THE WIDE OCEAN. 

{HE good ship Kmgaroo was making a splen- 
did voyage, and wind and weather favour- 
ing, and God permitting, her good captain hoped 
to reach his destination in less time than he had 
ever done before. It was a fine steamer, and had 
on board a goodly number of cabin and steerage 
passengers. 

Tom Burke and the white-haired Doctor had 
become great friends. From his companion George 
Spcnce had learnt the latest tidings of May and 
Lizzie. 

*It is well for that good child Lizzie Mount,' 
said Tom one evening, as they paced the deck 
together, ' that so kind a Providence has watched 
over her. You see. Doctor, my little Minnie has 
known her so long, and been so much with her, 
that IVe got to look upon them as sisters.' 

* Can you remember her very long ago V asked 
George. 
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^Oh yes ! she was quite a youngster when her 
mother first came to live amongst us. We were all 
of us very much struck with her at the time; 
although she wasn't nine years old she was a tall, 
intelligent child.* 

* And her mother P 

^ Mrs. Mount was a very reserved woman. She 
kept herself very much to herself, and mixed very 
little with her neighbours. She was always very 
jealous of any attention shown to the child ; and, 
with the exception of^ Minnie, very few children 
ever visited her rooms, or were allowed with Lizzie. 
As for my little Dame, as IVe said, they were 
always together. A perfect contrast they were 
too : Lizzie was always a staid and thoughtful 
child, and very cheerful ; but Minnie, as long as I 
can remember her, was brimful of fun, and fond of 
playing practical jokes on everybody. One of her 
practical jokes nearly cost Lizzie her life ; but I'll 
tell you about it sometime or other, for I see some 
one is looking for you. You're probably wanted 
again to see Mrs. Atwell's little boy.' 

So it turned out. The Atwells were steerage 
passengers, who had left the old country to look 
for better fortune in the great colony. They had 
seen better days. Time was when < Bill Atwell,' as 
they called him on board, was known as William 
Atwell, Esquire. He had married young, and with 
his wife had received a very decent fortune. Things 
went well with him for a time, and then came sick* 
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ness and misfortane; at length poverty. He managed 
to get a very good situation, when again his health 
failed him, and then again came poverty. The 
home was broken up ; fever had carried off all their 
children — three girls — except the youngest, a little 
boy, Willie. Carry Atwell had borne up well 
against it alL And now little Willie was sick. 

* Cheer up, William,' she would say to her hus- 
band ; ' a better fortune, maybe, awaits us in the new 
land. It was hard to part from the land where our 
little ones are resting ; but their pure spirits will 
watch over us. We've little Willie left> and for 
his sake you must cheer up.' 

What these poor unhappy people would have 
done but for the good Doctor is questionable. 
Greorge was a father and friend to them. That 
poor little sick child of eight loved him most 
tenderly. When none could quiet or soothe him, 
one word from his white-haired friend calmed his 
grief, and seemed to make him forget his pain. 
For hours together the Doctor would remain with 
him, telling him the same old fairy-tales of which 
the little listener never tired. Mrs. Atwell was a 
Catholic, [and the boy had been baptized in his 
mother's faith. There was no Catholic Priest on 
board, and so the consolation which would have 
been hers under other circumstances was denied 
the poor woman. Her husband was well-disposed 
towards the Church, and it was the kindness of a 
Catholic Priest that had procured for them the 
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means of emigration. All the little comforts and 
nourishments that could be obtained on board for 
the sick boy, George willingly procured and paid 
for. In that child's sufferings he seemed to forget 
his own. It was a strange sight to see that quaint 
little figure sitting in the sunshine, propped up on 
board, with the Doctor chatting to him. 

* Mother has been telling me that when I die, if 
I am good, I shall go to heaven, and see Jesus and 
His Mother Mary, and my little sisters who are 
dead. Where is heaven ? Mother says it is a very 
big place, and very beautiful ; but where is it ? 
Mother says heaven is where God is, and that 
all people there are good and happy ! But God is 
everywhere ; and this isn't heaven. Where is it t 
is it a long way off ? Does the sun always shine 
there t and do the birds sing V 

Such, and a hundred such, questions would the 
little fellow ask. That little Catholic child, with 
his simple faith, made the Doctor begin to think. 
For the first time in his life he began to think 
seriously about God. There was something exqui- 
sitely touching and beautiful in that little child's 
thoughts. They reminded him very much of Lizzie. 
The boy's earnest ways; his realisation of the 
unseen presence of Gk)d ; his fervent little prayers 
to Our Lord and Our Lady, in which he made the 
Doctor join — and George did not dare refuse him 
anything — all this brought home the thoughts of 
that saintly child whom he had left in England. 
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So George leamt the Our Father, and the Hail 
Mary i And after he had told little Willie some 
pretty story, he would ask the child to tell him one 
in return. 

It was strange how the boy's thoughts dwelt on 
sacred subjects. He narrated in his own simple 
ways the Bible History stories he had leamt at 
school from the good Nuns. He told how Grod 
had made our first parents good, and put them in a 
beautiful garden ; and how Eve had been wicked, 
and done what she was told not to do ; how Gk>d 
loved them, but had to punish them because He 
was their Father; 'and,' added the child, 'like 
my father when he punishes me, God didn't 
punish them because He didn't love them, but be- 
cause He wanted to make them better — and they'd 
been naughty — and all the good things He'd given 
them He took away for a long time, and turned 
them out of the beautiful garden. You see,' said 
the child, ' they hadn't any mother to go to, to ask 
her to get their father to forgive them at once, for 
Mary wasn't bom then.' And then the child would 
tell the simple story of the Incarnation; of the 
birth of the Saviour ; of the Wise Bangs' journey, 
which was more wonderful than any of the stories 
that the Doctor could tell him. 

' And Jesus loved little children, and made them 
well when they were sick ; and Hell make me well 
and strong some; day, if I'm good — ^won't He, 
Doctor V asked little WiUie. 
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Gtoorge was not theologian enough to answer the 
little fellow's question ; he managed always to turn 
the subject, which it is so easy to do with children ; 
but he always went out of that child's presence 
a humbler man and full of grave thoughta 

There wasn't one on board who didn't love the 
white-haired, care-worn Doctor. Most of his time 
he passed among the steerage passengers. Tom 
was often with him. ' The good Doctor and his 
jolly young friend !' was the expression among 
those good-hearted people, by which they spoke of 
them. And so the days and nights came and went; 
and the good ship continued her rapid course. 

One afternoon the bright sun was setting in a 
grand bank of clouds, and red light flooded the 
ocean. Here and there the sky seemed as though 
on fire ; and the edges of clouds shone like bur- 
nished gold. The whole heavens and ocean were 
ablaze. There was scarcely a ripple on the sea ; 
the wind had dropped ; there was no sound but the 
splashing of the screw and the ploughing of the 
steamer through the silent waters. 

' What a grand sight, Doctor T said Tom, calling 
his friend's attention to the beautiful sunset. 

George was lost in thought. Little Willie had 
been telling him the story of the Big Ship when 
all the world were drowned, except those whom 
God put into it. * But,' added the child, * the world 
won't be drowned again ; but it will be all burnt 
up, Except those who are in God's Big Ship which 

8 
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St Peter will look after, as he did when he took 
Jesus across the sea.' 

It was a very simple thing, and simply pat, in a 
child's way ; but that glorious sunset brought it all 
back to the strong man, who had braved storm and 
danger in many ways, and his soul was flooded with 
serious thought. 

*Why, Doctor!* exclaimed Tom, *you seem 
terribly serious to-night What makes you so 
thoughtful V 

* I Ve been thinking about little Willie Atwell a 
good deal lately. When I was a boy of his age, 
my parents made religion hateful to me, and IVe 
hated it ever since. IVe always looked upon it as 
cant and nonsense ; but this poor little child seems 
to have no other joy than thinking and talking 
about religious subjects that he has been taught : 
it is his great comfort and consolation.' 

* Well, you see,' said Tom, in his blunt, homely 
way, * the child's a Catholic, and you were a Pro- 
testant ; and that makes all the difference. Our 
Faith is our great joy — the one thing that makes 
us happy. See how happy Lizzie Mount is, and 
always was. Those Catholics who stick to their 
religion are always happy ; look at my little Dame 
Minnie.' 

*0r yourself,' suggested George. *Well,' he 
added, after a silence, * I am beginning to learn. 
I suppose IVe been through the world, so far, with 
my eyes shut' 
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They went on talking about many little incidents 
of the past^ and the evening closed upon them. 
The bright sunset had disappeared; the stars 
were shining in an almost cloudless sky ; a Ught 
breeze had sprung up, and the waters rippled 
gently around the vessel. They were speaking of 
those whom they had left at home, when the 
Doctor said : 

'Talking of Lizzie and Minnie, you said you'd 
tell me about that practical joke which your little 
Dame played, whicb^ almost cost Lizzie her life. 
What was it V 

*Our good Priest, Father Ely, took a lot of 
children down to the seaside for an excursion. 
Lizzie Mount was th^en about twelve years old. 
We were all enjoying ourselves, and a lot of us were 
with the good Father on a steep breakwater. The 
sea was very calm, but the tide was in, and at the 
place where we stood the water was deep. Lizzie 
was standing on the edge looking over, when 
Minnie, in fun, gave her a little push, and 
frightened her. Lizzie gave a shout, and sprang 
forward into the sea. I was near Father Ely, and 
in a moment off went my boots and jacket, and I 
had the child landed in less than no time. I was 
always a strong swimmer, and never afraid of the 
water.' 

* You're a brave fellow, Tom; and may God 
bless you r said George, grasping his friend's hand. 

< That's just what Father Ely said ; and I was 

8—2 
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mightily proud of it, I can tell you. When we 
reached home, Mrs. Mount came to see me, and 
thanked me kindly. " Grod reward you," she said, 
" for your good act ! accept this little token of 
Lizzie's mother's gratitude;' and she gave me a 
small locket, which ' 

He had not time to finish his sentence. A loud 
cry came from the steerage passengers; and looking 
in that direction, they saw plainly the dreadful 
calamity that had happened. A tongue of flame 
shot upwards, in the midst of a dense wreath of 
smoke. The steamer was on fire ! 

A scene of confusion occurred on board which 
baffles description. There was a stampede to the 
upper deck, and a rush to the far end of the 
steamer — ^as distant as possible from the conflagra- 
tion. 

The Captain, remembering that he had among 
his cargo much inflammable substance, speedily 
lowered the boats, and the passengers were soon 
safely transferred to them. The Doctor and Tom 
never lost their presence of mind, and were invalu- 
able in the assistance that they rendered. 

The flames gained ground at every moment, in 
spite of the water that was poured upon them. 
Volumes of smoke shot up as fresh portions caught 
fire, and the burning decks fell in with a crasL 

It was seen that it was useless to try and save 
the vessel What provisions could be hastily 
gathered together were thrown into the boats, and 
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seyeral casks of water lowered. The fire spread 
so rapidly, that it was necessary to push off the 
boats to a distance, leaving one boat along side to 
bring off a few of the crew, who, with the Captain, 
the Doctor, and Tom, remained behind to save 
what they could in the way of provisions, rugs, and 
clothing. 

The whole of the fore part of the vessel was now 
in flames, and the heat and smoke became intoler- 
able. The Captain gave the order to man the boat 
and push off as soon as possible. 

Qeorge and Tom were just about to descend, 
when from one of the boats separated from the 
rest and nearest to them, they heard a voice call- 
ing. It was the voice of Mrs. Atwell. In the 
glare of the fire she recognised the Doctor. She 
had looked among her companions for her husband 
and her child. They were not there ! 

* My boy — ^my darling boy ! Oh, Doctor, save 
my darling boy T 

George and Tom heard the mother's supplicat- 
ing cries, and rapidly ascended the side of the 
burning steamer. In a minute they were lost to 
view. 

* Good heavens !' exclaimed the Captain ; ^ those 
men have gone to their deatL If the flames reach 
the engine-ropm, nothing can save them, or us. 
We cannot stay near; push off a little. Steady, 
my men 1' The burning embers were falling into 
the boat 
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George had penetrated some distance, with Tom 
by his side. The smoke ahnost suffocated them. 

'It is no use, Tom,' said the Doctor. 'If the 
boy has been left behind, he is dead by this time ; 
we cannot possibly get at him T 

The steerage portion of the steamer was burning 
like a huge furnace. The sides of the vessel were 
giving way, and the sea was pouring in. It was 
death from fire or drowning, if they remained, for 
the steamer would have dragged them imder with 
her. They tried to return to the ladder. At 
length they reached it^ but the boat was gone ! 

Off with your boots and coat^ man !' said Tom. 
There's no time to lose ; she's sinking. Now, then. 
" Holy Mary 1" ' said Tom, crossing himself. 

'Mother of Grod, pray for us!' exclaimed the 
Doctor, almost unconsciously. 

The two friends plunged together into the sea ! 

A minute afterwards there came a hissing sound. 
Steam and smoke and sparks flew upwards, and 
the good ship Kangaroo had gone down into the 
vast deep. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

A father's cark 

It. WILFEID'S mission had been in a 
state of great excitement during the absence 
of our two friends, May Cumberland and lizzie, iu 
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the south of fair France. Not a word, however, of 
what was taking place had been communicated to 
them. Father Ely had given strict orders that 
they were not to be troubled with what^ after all, 
might prove to be but a false alarm. The Eccle- 
siastical Superiors of this good Priest had nominated 
him to fill the vacant post of Eector of a College 
abroad for the training of Priests. Directly his 
devoted flock heard of it they left no stone unturned 
to prevent the loss of one who had become so 
endeared to them. In spite of all Father Ely could 
do, deputations with memorials and petitions 
waited upon his Superiors, their prayers prevailed, 
and the good Priest was left in charge of St Wil- 
frid's. 

It had been a period of great anxiety to Father 
Ely. He was devoted to his work and loved his 
flock with a father's tenderness. Every energy of 
his nature he gave to the well-being of the Mission 
confided to him. He had prayed to live and die in 
the midst of his children ; nevertheless, remember- 
ing his promise to obey his Superiors, he saw in 
their commands a higher will than that of man. 
He therefore left himself entirely at their disposal. 
It was not without great thankfulness that he 
learnt eventually that he was to remain at his post 

There were great rejoicings in consequence. 
Nothing would satisfy the people but that a testi- 
monial should be presented to their Pastor. When 
a Priest works hard night and day for the benefit 
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of his flock, although he looks for no earthly reward, 
yet untold consolations come to him, and his people 
delight in nothing better than an opportunity to 
express to him their love and gratitude. They 
knew right well that to give Father Ely a purse of 
money meant only to give it to the church or 
schools, for he would have surely spent every penny 
of it on the Mission with as little delay as possible. 
The testimonial took the form of a handsome chalice, 
and set of vestments, accompanied with the usual 
elaborately illuminated address, setting forth their 
gratitude and affection to their good Pastor. 

A few days after the return of May and Lizzie, a 
grand meeting was called in the schoolroom, and 
the testimonial presented in due form. It was a 
most touching sight. The school was thronged, 
the greater portion of those present being men. 
As the good Father entered the room, they cheered 
him again and again most lustily. The members 
of his loved Confraternity, the men of the Holy 
Family, and the young men and youths of the Guild 
of St Aloysius, had mustered in full strength; 
badges and medals were worn, and holiday attire 
put on. In addition to the great general testi- 
monial, each Confraternity had its own little offer- 
ing to make, and its own address to present by its 
president The children had ah*eady made their 
congratulatory address and offerings. It was a 
bright happy day for all Never before did Father 
Ely and his people understand how closely their 
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hearts were bound together; for never did they 
realiBe, till the prospect of separation came, how 
sincerely they loved each other. It was therefore 
in the very fulness of their hearts that Priest and 
flock greeted each other on this memorable occasion. 
The world cannot understand the love of Catholics 
for their Pastors, because it knows nothing of the 
supernatural, and does not believe in pure love and 
disinterested affection. The good shepherd gives 
the energy of his life for his flock — they know him 
and he knows them — ^and they trust in him, and 
confide in him, with a trust and a confidence which 
a carping and self-seeking world can neither realise 
nor understand. 

None were more full of joy than Lizzie, May, 
Minnie and the dear old Mrs, Kemp. They had 
determined to celebrate the joyful occasion in a 
quiet little domestic way, and they made the good 
Priest promise to come in on the next afternoon 
and spend an hour or so with them. 

A homely little tea-party it was. Father Ely and 
Mrs. Kemp re-told the history of that good soul's 
conversion. The fears and anxieties resulting from 
the threatened removal were all commented upon, 
little incidents of the journey to Lourdes told, and 
thus the time slipped by quickly. 

Lizzie and May were telling Father Ely of their 
adventures at Biarritz. Mrs. Kemp and Minnie 
were not present 

* And, Father,' said Lizzie, in her laughing way, 
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' Pve made a new acquaintance ; a lady — a real 
honourable lady — ^has taken quite a fancy to me. 
Hasn't she, May V 

* Ah ! I'm afraid, children, you ought to have had 
somebody to look after you.' 

' And so we had,' said May. ' There was dear 
old Dr. Pegler and his wife and daughter. I shall 
be so glad when they come up to London, then 
you'll know them. They were such good Catholics. 
But Lizzie was telling you about her new friend ! 
I shall be nowhere soon,'that's evident' 

* She gave me this beautiful ring. We met the 
lady at Biarritz. She was a tall lady of rather 
pleasing features — about forty, I should think — 
dressed in the height of fashion ; and her hair was 
" vivid auburn." ' 

< Did she tell you her name V asked Father Ely, 
his face wearing a very anxious look of inquiry. 

* Oh yes ; she made no secret of it. She seemed 
very anxious to know all about us, and spoke in a 
very tolerant and patronising way of Catholics. 
We neither of us took to her much.' 

' But you have not told me her name, dear child,' 
said the Priest, in a slight tone of impatience. 

' The Honourable Laura Mapleson,' said Lizzie, 
drawing herself up and imitating the tone of voice 
and manner of that honourable lady to such perfec- 
tion, that May went off into a convulsion of laughter, 
and even the good Father, in spite of his surprise, 
could not help smiling. Then a look of anxiety 
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settled on his faoe, which Lizzie perceived at 
once. 

< Do you know anything of the lady, Father V 
she asked in astonishment. 

<I have met her once, and I shall never forget 
the meeting. At that time I thanked God that 
such a woman had never crossed my patL I had 
hoped that our paths in life would prevent our 
being brought together again, and that no circum- 
stances might happen which would throw any of 
my children in her way. I cannot help thinking 
that it would have been better, in a worldly sense, 
that you had never met that lady ; but Providence 
has ordained it otherwise, and we must not doubt 
that you have met for some wise end. Neverthe- 
less, take my advice, and should you meet again, 
keep as far from her influence as possible.' 

' You need not fear that, for May and I have a 
very strong feeling of antipathy in that quarter. 
You always told us to take care of our antipathies ; 
that our S3rmpathies would look after themselves.' 

' Yes, child ; but sometimes first impressions are 
great graces. If we used our antipathies with 
caution, and taking them only as warnings to ' be 
careful,' and acted in charity and not with haste or 
without advice, many a sorrowful misfortune would 
be averted.' 

'And the ring which she has given me, should 
I wear it V 

* What did you promise V said Father Ely. 
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'Nothing,' answered Lizzie; ^she asked me to 
accept it as a little remembrance of our short 
acquaintance, and almost before I could answer she 
had gone away. That was the last we saw of her.' 

' Keep it then, child ; but do not wear it And 
with regard to Lady Mapleson we will trouble our- 
selves no more : for why should we meet crosses 
half-way ? Whatever happens will be for the best> 
although we do not see it now ; so we will leave 
ourselves and the future in the hands of that kind 
Providence which has so well watched over you both 
up to the present' 

The good Priest then wished his children good- 
erening, and returned to his presbytery. His 
thoughts were somewhat troubled as he walked 
along. The appearance of this cunning woman of 
the world within the inner circle of his own sphere 
of existence, and her forced acquaintance witii the 
child in whose welfare he took so lively an interest, 
greatly disturbed him. It was not without an 
effort that he put the thoughts from him. Having 
once done so, he returned to his missionary work 
with renewed energy. ^ 

The next morning a new surprise awaited him. 
He had finished his breakfast^ and, as was his 
wont, he was glancing over the morning paper. He 
gave a quarter of an hour to this each morning, 
feeling it his duty to know at least something of 
what was passing in the big world around him. His 
eyes caught a paragraph which he read several 
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timea It was reported that a telegraphic message 
had been transmitted by the captain of some vessel 
to the effect that after passiag a certain poiat on 
his homeward journey, he had observed in the far 
distance what appeared to be a ship on fire. He 
had altered his course and sailed in the direction 
in which he had last seen the light, but the only 
thing they had come across was a life-buoy, bearing 
the name of the Kangaroo. The night was dark ; 
they had scanned the ocean, but no signs of boats 
were visible, so they continued their course. As 
no news had been received of the stesmer Kangaroo, 
bound for Australia, carrying passengers and cargo, 
it was feared that perhaps that vessel had been 
burnt and lost at sea. 

The good Father carefully tore out the para- 
graph, and put it away in his desk, not wishing 
anyone to see it He did not mention the know- 
ledge he had gained to anyone. He was too well 
aware that, after all, it might be but an unfounded 
report Knowing, however, that the Doctor and 
Tom — his old boy Tom — ^were on board, he felt 
very anxious, and as soon as he had finished his 
morning's work, he went to the chief City office of 
the company that owned the Kangaroo, and asked 
for tidings of the vessel There he simply heard the 
same news : it was feared that the vessel had been 
burnt, but no certain intelligence had reached them. 

On his return he called at the school ; the chil- 
dren were at their lessons, and Lizzie and Minnie 
were busy at their work. 
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After a few remarks on various subjects, he asked 
Minnie if she had had any message from the sea. 

^None/ said the little Dame, laughing; 'none, 
Father, since the last letter which I showed you. 
But I'm sure Tom's all right Our Lady will look 
after him and the good Doctor.', 

Father Ely changed the subject of conversation, 
and did not even hint at the news gathered from 
the morning paper. 

He sat down and gave an instruction to the chil- 
dren on ' Omens, Dreams, and such-like Fooleries.' 
When he had finished and was about to leave, 
Lizzie asked if she might say a word to him. 

'What is it, my child?' he asked, taking her 
aside. 

' You have just told us that we must not believe 
in dreams ; but last night I had such a strange 
dream that I made up my mind to tell you. It 
will bother me if I don't. May I tell you ¥ 

' You must not trouble about these things, child. 
As it is the first time these things have bothered 
you, perhaps it will be best to mention it and think 
no more about it.' 

'I dreamt all night long of my mother. She 
seemed sad and in pain. I was trying to comfort 
her, but she turned her face away from me, and 1 
got very sad. Then she looked at me, but the 
figure had all at once changed, and I was looking 
at myself ! But I seemed to have grown older, and 
looked so sad in my dream, and tears were in my 
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eyes as I looked at myself. I thought how strange 
it was that I should see an image of myself which 
did not seem to be myself. Then I awoke crying. 
It was daylight ; I went to the glass and looked, 
and I was almost frightened, for there I saw the 
very image and the troubled look of what I'd seen 
on myself in my dream. Do people often dream 
that tiiey see themselves, Father V 

* You must pay no heed to such matters, except 
to pray for the dead. I will say Mass, and you 
must pray hard for your mother's soul. Sometimes 
these things are indications from the unseen world 
that the departed are in need of our prayers. 
Good-bye, dear child ; and God bless you P 

* God bless you, Father !' answered the child. 
With a blessing for all his little ones, the Priest 

returned home. His mind was agitated. The re- 
appearance of the red-haired lady — the startling 
news about the vessel — ^the child's dream — almost 
unnerved him. 

He sat down in his easy-chair and took up his 
Breviary. 

*Thank God,' he said to himself, *I am not super- 
stitious ; if I were, I should feel quite uncomfortable. ' 

Making the Sign of the Cross, he composed his 
thoughts, opened his Office book, and in a few 
minutes had raised himself to a brighter and a 
happier land, and his mind was following the 
saints to the home of peace, where sorrows and 
troubles never come. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

|E have to transport our readers to the genteel 
suburb of the great modem Babylon. 
Within the magic circles of its postal district, under 
the aristocratic letter * W.,' lies the great Dutch- 
land Estate. His lordship in bronze looks through 
his great iron gates on ' the gentility and quality ' 
that pass under their shadow. With the big old 
house, and the noblesse that dwell around, we have 
nothing to do ; but we pass along the high road 
some distance, and with our faces westward turn to 
the right Dutchland Eoad looks hot and unin. 
viting on a summer's day ; there is a great sameness 
in the houses and their floral decorations, but the 
wide road looks dusty and dry in spite of the con- 
tinuous efforts of * hydrostatic vans' and energetic 
vestries. In Dutchland Eoad dwell Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson. 

If anyone wants to study worldliness among the 
middle-classes, let him seek for the objects of study 
in the vicinity of the great Dutchland Estate. We 
venture to predict that there he will find the per- 
fection of worldliness reduced to a science, and its 
practice followed with all the ardour of one of the 
fine arts. 

Even among so-called religious people, the Sun- 
day worship is often but part of the fashion of that 
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society which is at best but a bad imitation of 
polished ungodliness. We are far from saying that 
there is not much goodness, and many real Chris- 
tians, in the midst of all this great centre of 
middle-class wordliness; but for the present we 
have but to. deal with those who go with the 
crowd — ^not the vulgar crowd, but the well-dressed 
and polite crowd of genteels. 

It wanted but very little to develop the innate 
worldliness of Effie Nelson. Even in the religious 
atmosphere of a Christian home — yea, even in the 
sacred enclosure of a Convent-school — she had 
always shown a taste for the fashions and ways 
of the world. Now that she was her own mistress, 
with a husband whose whole soul was bent on 
pleasure and ease, with a well-furnished house and 
a tidy little balance at the banker's — thanks to her 
old father's generosity — ^what wonder that she 
should do her best to follow her souFs desire. 

On Sundays, either alone or with her handsome 
spouse, Effie rolled in her carriage to the Benedic- 
tine Church, where everything "i^ras so grand, the 
congregation so genteel, the music so exquisite, 
and no sermon intruded itself to disturb her con- 
science. There was even luxury in her religious 
duties. 

It is needless to observe that the dinners at 
Dutchland Eoad were the * perfection of dinners,' 
and that every little gathering of friends was 
managed with the utmost style, and was always 

9 
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pronounced a complete success. And all this was 
done on £300 a year, and that wonderful little 
credit at the banker's. 

Dear old Byrne said it couldn't last, and cau- 
tioned the young pair. They had commenced in 
too dashing a manner. It was all to no purpose. 
Willie found it simply impossible to settle down 
to the humdrum of quiet life, as he called it. 
There would be time enough later on. So he did 
but encourage Effie's extravagant notions m Uying, 
fashion, and dress. 

One half the world certainly doesn't know how 
' the other half ' lives, although it guesses pretty 
correctly that the 'other half* lives considerably 
above its means, and that it is pretty sure sooner 
or later to come to grief. But till it does * come to 
grief ' the other half of the world is petted and 
made up to, and for the most part made a rare fuss 
of. For the present, at least, there was no lack of 
money with the Nelsons ; and they held their own 
in right good style. 

One morning, not long after the events recoimted 
in the last chapter, a lady presented herself and 
asked to see Mr. Nelson. Being informed that 
he was not at home, she requested to see Mrs. 
Nelson, if convenient, and sent up her card. 

*Mrs. Nelson's compliments to the Honourable 
Miss Mapleson, and if she will kindly not mind 
waiting, she will see her in a few minutes,' was the 
reply. 
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The Honourable Laura was shown up to the 
dnjfwing-room. 

How had she come there t In this wise. * 

We left her last peacefully slumbering in Biarritz. 
Her plans had been formed. She followed May 
and Lizzie to Paris, and on to London. They 
little suspected who was in the same train with 
them. She had preceded them by boat, and 
awaited their arrival 

She found out their address by telling the cab- 
man whom she engaged to follow at a respectable 
distance the vehicle which conveyed them to Great 
Burley Street She had then alighted, and mark- 
ing the house and noting the number, she said to 
herself, * No. 25, Great Burley Street And George 
said that he lived in Bower Street Too close — too 
close. He must not be allowed to return, under 
any circumstances, to this quarter f 

She then bent her steps to Bower Street, out of 
a simple curiosity to find out a little more about 
the neighbourhood. She passed and repassed the 
house, and at length ascended the steps and 
knocked. A venerable female answered the door. 
Laura inquired for Dr. Spence, but was informed 
that he had left some time ago, and that they did 
not know his address. 

* Was there anyone of whom she might inquire V 
She could not say, but she would ask. 
Lady Laura was eventually informed where 
Mr. Nelson, who had formerly shared the apart- 

9—2 
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ments with Mr. Spence, was living at that time, 
and that probably there she might gain some 
tidings of the absent Doctor. She consequently, 
in due time, betook herself to Dutchland Eoad. 

Laura was not sorry that Mr. Nelson was not in. 
When she found herself alone with Effie, she saw 
before her a woman whom a little flattery would 
make an easy tool in her hands. The self-conceited 
young married lady was only too glad to number 
among her friends and guests an * Honourable' 
Miss, or Mrs. She received Miss Mapleson with 
great warmth and much demonstration; assured 
her that her dear Willie would only be too happy 
to meet George's cousin. She could give her no 
definite information about Dr. Spence or his 
whereabouts, but was sure that Willie would let 
her know all he could. 

* Are you staying any length of time in London, 
Miss Mapleson V asked Mrs. Nelsoa 

*My movements are somewhat unsettled, I 
confess,' replied Laura, with a most open frankness 
of manner which charmed her hearer, * but by your 
kind permission I will call again. When should I 
have an opportimity of finding your husband at 
home V 

Effie did not wish to lose the opportunity, so she 
said at once : * To-morrow we have a few friends 
to a little family dinner. Will you come and join 
us ? You will be sure then to find us all at home.' 

Laura accepted the invitation. Effie was de- 
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lighted. After many passing compliments and 
pleasing flatteries, the newly-made acquaintance 
departed, congratulating herself on her success. 

'It was indeed a happy thought which led me to 
make inquiries at Greorge's old lodgings,' she said 
to herself. She little dreamt of what it would lead 
to on the morrow. 

Mrs. Nelson had invited a few friends to this 
little dinner, and amongst them were May and 
Lizzie. It was the first time the latter had ever 
been in^what is termed * Society.' She had begged 
hard of May to be let ofif, but May was not to be 
disappointed. Violet too urged her to accept her 
sister's invitation. 

* Oh ! do come, Lizzie darling,' said May. * See 
what a pressing invitation it is ! You have never 
been to see her, although she has so often asked 
you I If you don't go, I shan't 1' 

That last word settled the matter. To tell the 
honest truth, Mrs. Nelson didn't really want Miss 
Mount ; and had only asked her out of compliment 
to May. She would not have lost the friendship 
of Miss Cumberland for a great deal. 

Lizzie consented to go, much to May's and Vi's 
delight ; but she insisted that she should not be 
asked again. 

When our two yoimg friends arrived at Dutch- 
land Eoad, they found most of the guests had arrived* 
There were our old friends Captain and Mrs. Jack- 
son, and Mr. and Mrs. Cummings. You see, kind 
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reader, as we have before observed, the Cummings 
were decidedly vulgar people, and as such the 
Nelsons would willingly have dispensed with their 
company. But they were old friends of the Byrnes. 
Moreover, there was another grave consideration. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. had lots of money, lived in great 
style, gave gorgeous parties and superb dinners, and 
were well patronised by a large and admiring circle 
of acquaintances. It was great policy therefore 
to keep in with such people. Of course Ma and 
Pa Byrne and sister Vi were present, as was also 
Mr. Flopson, the junior member of the important 
firm in which Nelson was engaged, and whom we 
have already introduced to our readers. There was 
also present Mr. Fitzjenkyns of the Stock Exchange, 
a bachelor who was prodigiously well-to-do, and 
always went down to Birdlandshire for the shooting, 
and was partner with young Noodle of the Royal 
Green Guards. Fitzjenkyns's name was exceedingly 
good on 'Change. He was a generous-hearted fellow, 
fairly good-looking, and about forty years of age. 
We are not sure whether Mrs. Nelson had not made 
up her mind, as had at least a score of other married 
ladies, young and old, that her high vocation was 
to find a suitable wife for this wealthy commoner. 
The married women of the middle-classes are 
wonderfully self-sacrificing and energetic in this 
respect. The unmarried ladies ought to be indeed 
grateful; we doubt whether they are, but then 
perhaps they are not so unselfish as their married 

I 
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friends, and don't know their own interests so well 
Yet they are convinced they know best ; perchance 
they do ; we must confess that the question is a 
puzzle to us. We remember on one occasion merit- 
ing the just ire of a good materfamUias who had 
taken compassion on our loneliness, and invited us 
to meet a few of her friends at the social board. 
We were placed at the left hand of mine hostess, 
and next to us was a young lady who had been 
marked out as a fitting companion through life for 
an elegant young gentleman of vast abilities and 
good fortune, and who was of course placed next 
to the lady in question. We saw at once, and so 
did the young lady, through the whole conspiracy. 
The dinner was not a success from the hostess's 
point of view. 'Mine hostess* failed in her attempt. 
The young lady in question kept up a brilliant 
conversation with the wrong party, and the young 
gentleman of vast abilities and good fortune ate his 
meal in comparative solitude and silence. We were 
lectured severely afterwards, and told that we had 
entirely frustrated the whole design which had 
prompted materfamUias to give her little dinner. 
We could only plead our youth and ignorance in 
defence of our breach of the etiquette of self- 
constituted genteel society. We have grown older, 
and we hope wiser ; but we are afraid, that even 
with our advanced age and knowledge, under 
precisely the same circumstances we should do 
precisely what we did some ten years ago ! 
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Two other persons were present when our young 
friends arrived j to them abo they were mtrodueed. 
Mr. Pmk, a son of the junior member of the fim of 
Pmk, Moneyboy and Pink, bankers, and his sister 
Miss Rose Pink Mr. P. was about emerging from 
his teens, and Miss Eose was a year or two older. 
Miss Rose was a fussy little body with somewkat 
prominent front teeth, who talked much, and, for a 
young lady of her age, rather loudly. Her brother 
was a timid young man with very little to say for 
himself, and who generally agreed with what every- 
body said ; which was, no doubt, highly delightful, 
but sometimes a little confusing, especially for him- 
self. His ordinary remark was, *0h! yes, yes, 
decidedly.' 

The introductions had nearly finished when 
the door was swung open and the Honourable 
Laura Mapleson was announced. 

The announcement seemingly had the desired 
effect. All were very much surprised. Effie had 
meant it as a surprise, so she was quite gratified. 
Fitzjenkyns adjusted his binoculars and gazed at 
the apparition in the highest fashion and red hair. 
Flopson was simply aghast ! and poor young Pink 
felt that he had called at the wrong house. The 
Captain was grandiloquent: and Mr. Cummings 
inflated his shirt-front and became verbose. Old 
Bjrme was delighted, and of course the ladies were 
charmed to meet the Honourable Miss Mapleson. 

When Lizzie and Laura first gazed at each other 
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a look of blank amazement was on their faces ; but 
the woman of the world soon recovered herself, and 
advancing towards May and Lizzie^ with a hand 
out to each she said : 

' This is an unlooked-for pleasure I Of all the 
world I little thought of meeting my two good 
friends here to-night ! You are astonished to see 
ma An unexpected event caused me to hasten 
back to London, and a wondrous and unlooked- 
for good fortune has brought me here to-night/ 

During this little speech Mrs. Nelson looked on 
in utter astonishment She then turned to Laura 
and said : 

* Oh ! I did not know that you knew Miss Cum- 
berland and Miss Mount. But, how very stupid 
of me I of course you must be well acquainted with 
them, as they are such particular friends of your 
cousin. Dr. Spence/ 

As Effie uttered these words, Lizzie looked stead- 
fastly into Laura's face. It was pale and somewhat 
convulsed ; the eyes glared with a strange light — a 
look as of intense hatred — then a smile settled upon 
the mouth, but it was more of a sneer than a smile, 
and gave for an instant a peculiar feline look to the 
countenance of the honourable lady. All this was 
but the work of an instant j she looked again, and 
the face wore its old cold and unreadable expression. 
Not so May. She turned white and red by degrees, 
and shook from head to foot. A strange tremor 
seemed to possess her; she was quite unnerved. 
An awful conflict was passing in her mind. 
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' I am afraid Miss Cumberland is not very well,' 
said Laura, who observed the change that had 
come over May. 

With a great effort May recovered her self-posses- 
sion and assured her friends that it was nothing ; 
and soon the conversation was quite as lively and 
brisk as it generally is in an assembly waiting to be 
fed. 

' I am glad you know my cousin (xeorge ; he is a 
generous good-hearted fellow/ said Laura, ' but an 
awful wanderer. He might be King of the Gipsies, 
he has such strange ways. He is given too much 
to sentimental interest in the lower orders. I think 
he must have spent a fortune on the vulgar poor. 
I was with him a short while ago, in Ireland, and 
he was never happy unless he was amongst them. 
And now he has run away again all the way to 
Australia. Finding out that Mr. Nelson was a very- 
great friend of George's, I've introduced myself that 
I might learn some tidings of the runaway.' 

' No,' said Willie, * I've no tidings whatever. I 
don't even know whether he knows of my marriage 
since my return from India. We've been playing 
hide-and-seek together.' 

The bell rang for dinner. The guests descended. 
The usual formalities were observed, and the repast 
proceeded. The Honourable Laura was chatty and 
gracious, and condescended to patronise the inef- 
fable Flopson. Fitzjenkyns was between Lizzie and 
May, and divided his attentions between our young 
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Mends. May web painfally silent and thoughtful ; 
ahe eat but little. Her mind was ill at ease. 
G^rge had been in Ireland with his cousin ; she 
knew all about him, and he had not even once men- 
tioned her name or hinted at her existence. ' But 
then,' she aigued to herself, 'he never speaks of his 
relatives or of his own concerns ; why should I let 
this trouble me ?' Ah I why ? Gentle reader, can 
you guess ? Did fair May Cumberland fear that 

this woman would , well ! let us say — rob her 

of the friendship of one whom she so greatly 
esteemed ? 

The dinner was over, and the gentlemen rejoined 
the ladies in the drawing-room. Effie rattled ofif a 
few of her favourite pieces, and sang a song or two 
with great applause, others followed with more or 
less success. Miss Eose Pink sang some difficult 
music in a very weak and strained manner. Lady 
Laura turned to Lizzie and said, * And will not Miss 
Moimt kindly favour us V 

* I have no music ' 

May said, * Lizzie, never mind the music; they'll 
excuse you. Sing us those beautiful words of 
Longfellow's, for which Dr. Spence composed you 
that pretty tune, which he gave you before leaving 
for Ireland. He said the tune had been suggested 
by music he had heard; he forgot when and 
where.' 

The Honourable Miss Mapleson and the company 
listened attentively as the dark-haired maiden , 
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passing her fingers lightly over the keys, began in 
a low and mournful strain: 

' " Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
' Life IB but an empty dream !' 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem !" * 

Then the music quickened and became more 
pathetic, or more energetic as the words demanded : 

' " Life is real ! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal : 
' Dust thou art, to dust retumest,* 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

* " Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day ! 

* ^* Let us, then, be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." ' 

As she progressed in her song, she seemed to 
forget the presence of strangers, and threw all the 
energy of her heart's feelings into the words. Her 
powerful, rich, strong voice, without strain or effort, 
gave wonderful expression to the simple words of 
the song, and thrilled the hearers with a feeling 
almost akin to religious awe. She had finished her 
song and returned to her seat before the surprise of 
her audience had given them time to realise that 
the song was ended, and then in an unfeigned way 
they congratulated and thanked her. 

Lady Laura never forgot that evening and that 
song. 
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At length the hour came for the guests to 
depart. 

A carriage was waiting to convey the Honourable 
Laura Mapleson to her destination. As she pro- 
ceeded to her hotel she mused thus with herself : 

^ So, so, Miss May ib in love with my cousin 
George, that's plain. But he is evidently smitten 
with the pale-faced girl ; else why did he write her 
the song ? They have met, and he has kept the 
knowledge from me. No wonder he was so anxious 
to seek her whom he will never find. But why, I 
wonder, does she not wear the ring I gave her ? 
This means something. I must find out How she 
threw her soul into that song ; yet she doesn't seem 
a girl of much sentiment. " Learn to labour and to 
waitj" well, well, I've laboured and waited long 
enough. The burden of my song is, " leam to love 
and then to hate !" Oh, George, George ! if you 
had but made me yours, how much misery, how 
many heart-burnings would have been saved ! I can 
only love or hate ! They are still at my mercy ; 
still in my hands. After all, the secret is mine, not 
his j and when a woman keeps her own counsel, a 
man is no match for her !' 

She threw herself back in her carriage in a 
satisfied and defiant manner. 

Laura Mapleson's was not the only mind that 
was troubled by that unexpected meeting. When 
May reached her home and her own room, she gave 
vent to her feelings in a burst of tears. Lizzie 
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threw her arms round her neck, kissed her, and 
said tenderly : 
' May darling, tell me ; what is the matter V 
' I never felt so miserable in all my life. What 
a wretched night this has been I Oh, lizzie, I am 
so unhappy 1 You remember all we thought about 
that woman when we first met her. I'm afraid 
that Greorge's — ^the^Doctor's cousin has some terrible 
influence over him, and that he is somehow at her 
mercy, in her power.' 

* God forbid !' said her yoimg friend. 

' Oh that I could only see him and ask him to 
dispel all the terrible fears that are crowding upon 
me, and crushing my heart I' 

* Wait — ^be patient and pray, darling. Eemember 
all things come round to those that will but wait 
and pray.' 

* Would that I had your patient trust, and your 
beautiful self-control ! Pray for me, dearest Oh, 
you will never, never leave me, will you, come 
what may V 

'Why should I? Don't I owe all to you? 
Darling, we will be true in our love for each other 
in life, in death, and I trust for ever.' 

* God bless you ! I'm happier now, dearest.' 
May kissed her friend, and bade her good-night 
'Good-night, darling,' said Lizzie, returning May's 

caresses. 

*Grod bless you, and keep you ! We will pray 
for each other.' 



Scmd! U3 

While May was passmg a restless night of axudous 
and f eyeiish dreams^Iizzie was sleeping the dream- 
less sleep of undisturbed innocence and peace. 
She rose before daybreak perfectly refreshed, and 
after an hour's prayer and meditation stole down 
noiselessly to May's room. 



CHAPTER XV. 
saved! 




JEVEN months had passed since the eventful 
evening on which May and Lizzie had met 
the Honourable Laura Mapleson at Mrs. Nelson's. 
The beautiful month of May had come round once 
more with its flowers, its sunshine, and its bright- 
ness. With the bright month had come the return 
of a wanderer. George Spence had returned to 
England. 

It was like the old times, that bright May after- 
noon in the dear old home in Great Burley Street. 
Lizzie and May were talking with the Doctor of all 
that had happened since their parting a year ago. 
He looked more careworn than ever ; and the hard- 
ships of his perilous voyage had bronzed his features, 
and the hair looked whiter — with a more sUky 
whiteness than before. 

The seven months that had passed since the two 
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friendfl had learnt the relationship of (reorge and 
Laura, had been months of great anxiety. They 
longed to see the Doctor once more, and to tell him 
all, and get reassured about his safety. 

The news of the shipwreck had reached Minnie 
Eedmond, as Father Ely feared it would. For 
weeks there had been a cruel suspense about the 
fate of the crew and the passengers of the good 
ship Kangaroo. At last the good and glad tidings of 
the safety of all reached England, then came letters 
from George and Tom confirming the welcome 
tidings. Tom had written home a long letter 
to his little Dame Trot, and had given a graphic 
account of the burning of the steamer and of the 
adventures in search of the little boy, of their escape 
almost miraculously from fire and water, and their 
adventures and sufferings afterward& At length 
the two friends had the good fortune to arrive at 
their destination in Australia. 

Tom was still busily engaged in the colony, 
working hard and promoting the interests of the 
house that had sent him out. George and Tolh had 
for some time parted company. The Doctor had 
made all inquiries after the object of his search ; he 
communicated with the police and other authorities ; 
he wandered about from place to place, all to no 
avail ; and so at length, weary and careworn, he 
determined to return to his native land. The object 
of his journey he kept to himself, and as Tom was 
too much engaged in the business of the house that 
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he represented he saw little of the Doctor after 
their landing. 

'Doctor,' said Lizzie, looking straight at the care- 
worn face, * we have prayed day and night for your 
safety ; and you can scarcely tell how grateful we 
feel to God that you are back again with us/ She 
continued with artless simplicity : * We have missed 
you 80 much, and have felt so lonely since youVo 
been away ; haven't we. May V 

Poor May's heart was too full to say much. Her 
face had grown almost as pale as Lizzie's, and her 
health had visibly suffered by the continual anxiety 
of her thoughts. She had not the beautiful 
resignation and confiding trust in Providence of 
her young friend; but she had struggled hard 
against her feelings, prayed and hoped for the best. 
The conflict had been a hard one, and had told 
upon her. She had much to say, much to ask, and 
yet she could scarcely summon up courage to begin. 
The last few months seemed like an ugly dream. 

Men are sometimes very stupidly insensible to 
that which one would think would strike them at 
once as very obvious. It was so with the Doctor- 
He did not seem to perceive the effect of his return 
upon May. The one great object, of his life was 
again frustrated — the phantom had again dis- 
appeared — and all else seemed to have but little 
effect upon him. As he gazed on the pale-faced, 
dark-haired maiden before him, and heard how she 
had missed his presence, for a moment he was lost 

10 
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to all consciousness of those present in the seem- 
ing realisation of the dream of his life. The voice 
and the features were more striking than ever, the 
earnest way was more like that of the lost one j he 
could scarcely realise that all was not a dream, or 
that the object of his search had not been found. 
What wonder then that he did not heed the last 
words of the dark-haired maiden, and their effect 
upon her fair friend ? 

* Tom wrote and told Minnie about your interest 

n a little boy on board, and that through him you 

Doth of you almost lost your lives ; tell us about it, 

for we have a lot of news for you when you've 

finished the history of your adventures,' said lizzie. | 

* Well, first of all,' said Gleorge, * I must tell you 
who this little child was; and something about 
his parents.' 

The Doctor then related the facts we have already 
told our readers. 

* When we were stepping into the boat, we saw 
Mrs. Atwell in another boat at some little distance 
from us ; she was calling out wildly for us to return 
and save her son. There wasn't time for reflection. 
Back we went, but to no purpose ; we could not 
reach the portion of the vessel where we supposed 
the poor child was. We had to return, and had 
only just cleared the vessel when she went down. 
Fortunately for us, the boats were not a long 
distance off, and they returned ; after some time we 
were picked up, and thus, by the kind mercy of 
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Qody preserved from a watery grave. The little 
boy "Willie Atwell, for whom we risked our lives, 
turned out to be in no danger after all. The 
husband and wife got separated in the confusion of 
the rush to the boats, and the little fellow was all 
the while safe with his father in another boat 
After we had been picked up, and eventually trans- 
ferred to another vessel on its way to Australia, the 
dear little fellow died. That child's death made 
an impression on me which I trust will last for ever. 
I shall never forget it. The sun was going down, 
and I was summoned to the little boy; he was 
calling me. We were great friends in our own way. 
He had taught me more than I had learnt in a life- 
time. He made me realise the truth of Christianity, 
and the beauty of the Catholic Church — for little 
Willie was a Catholic — ^he taught me how to pray !* 

' Oh, thank Gk>d and His blessed Mother T broke 
in Lizzie. ^May, darling, how our prayers are being 
answered.' 

The Doctor smiled sadly, and continued : * When 
I got to his side, the little fellow put out his thin 
white hand and said, ^< Doctor, mother told me the 
other day that you went back into the ship to try 
and find me, when that big fire burnt it up. I 
have been asking God to let me take you, Doctor, 
out of the big fire that will come when the world is 
burnt up at the last day. I thought I saw you in a 
big sea of fire^ tossing up and down like the waves 
of the beautiful ocean; and I was flying over it with 

10—2 
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large white wings — ^like the birds we used to see 
when I was well on deck — ^and I put out my hand 
to draw you up to me — and — and — then I saw you 

here — and you ' The Doctor was visibly moved, 

he wiped the heavy beads of perspiration from his 
forehead ; the day was not hot, but an oppressive 
feeling seemed to weigh upon him. He continued : 
' I was holding the boy's hand in mine. He raised 
himself in bed and flung his left arm round my neck 
and kissed me. " Gk>d bless you," he said, " and 
you'll always love me, won't you ? and when I go 
to heaven, where all my little sisters are, with Jesus 
and Mary, oh, I will love you still, and mother and 
father. Look," said the boy, with a strange expres- 
sion of wonder in^his face, " look, don't you see how 
bright and white she is ? Oh, how beautiful !" and 
he took his hands away and clasped them, and 
saying the HaU Mary, fell back in my arms— dead !' 

There was a pause in the conversation. May 
and Lizzie were as much moved as the Doctor him- 
self. After a while he continued : 

* No one can ever know how I missed that child. 
I felt once more how weary 1 was, how lonely ; but 
then I had learnt something which I never knew 
before. He had taught it me — ^that little child 
apostle. I had learnt to believe in the power, the 
presence and the providence of the imseen God ; 
more than that, I had learnt to pray. Oh, Lizzie, I 
often think now how much pained you must have 
been when I told you that I could not promise you 
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to pray ! You and May have, I know, prayed 
earnestly for me. God has led mo in His own 
wondrous ways. I have learnt not only to believe 
in Him but in that miracle of His creation, the 
Catholic GhurcL It could not be otherwise, the 
holy death of that child with his full realisation of 
the great unseen; the steady resignation of his 
Catholic mother ; the good life and winning ways 
of dear Tom Burke — ^whom I have grown to love as 
a brother — ^were more convincing than a library of 
controversial books. But,' he added, * I must never 
forget where and when I first learnt the beauty of 
the practice of the Catholic truth ; though my eyes 
were sealed, and I did not see then as I do now.' 

George Spence looked earnestly at Lizzie as he 
said these last words ; in fact the greater portion of 
his conversation was directed to her. 

* You do not know, Doctor,' said Lizzie, * how 
much you have been in our thoughts, and how often 
May and I have prayed for your conversion and 
your welfare.' 

* May God bless and reward you both ! but tell 
me some of the news you have in store for me.' 

* May will do that. Doctor,' said Lizzie, laughing ; 
* for we've had our adventures, I can tell you : but 
make her begin at the beginning.' 

So May told the story of their visit to Lourdes, 
and when it came to the part about Lizzie's illness, 
the pale-faced maiden supplemented the narrative 
with her own praises of May and the Peglers. 
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Then came the history of Mrs. Kemp's conversion, 
and of their adventures at Biarritz. 

^ And there we met your cousin, the Honourable 
Laura Mapleson !' 

^ Good heavens !' exclaimed Greorge Spence. But 
he speedily recovered himself, and added in a more 
collected manner, *Pray excuse me, but I will 
explain myself some day. My cousin Laura and I 
have known each other since we were little children 
together. It seems so strange that you should have 
met her. Some day, perhaps, you will know how 
much our two lives have been mixed up together ; 
but tell me all about her — ^when, how often, and 
where have you seen her V 

May and Lizzie then told him all as we have 
faithfully recorded in this faithful history. They 
did not forget to tell nim of her appearance at the 
Nelsons' and the scene that followed. 

* But,' said Lizzie, * May has left out one fact ; 
Miss Mapleson, when wo were at Biarritz, before 
she left us, made me a little present She said I 
reminded her of a happy past, and that she felt 
interested in me, and she gave me a ring and asked 
me to keep it for her sake.' 

* What kind of ring f asked the Doctor, looking 
at Lizzie's hand and seeing there only her gold 
rosary ring. 

* I will run and fetch it,' said Lizzie. 

While she was gone, May looked hard at the 
Doctor, who was rapt for a few moments in one 
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of his fits of vacancy, and said : ' Doctor, what is all 
this strange mystery t I can't help asking you ; 
you will forgive me if I seem bold or forward. 
Why is it that you and your cousin are so struck 
with Lizzie t Why have you never told us about 
your cousin ? What has been the reason of your 
long absence t surely if you can tell us you will ? 
Why ' 

But she could not finish her sentence ; Lizzie 
opened the door and entered. 

' There,' she said, ' there it is — ^innocence, suffer- 
ing, and true love, Doctor f 

G^rge took the ring, and almost trembled as he 
gazed upon it ; it was the counterpart of the ring 
that he had recovered in Cork. He scarcely 
knew what to say or think. Why had she given 
Lizzie thai ring ? Had she too seen the resemblance ? 
she surely had. But why add mystery to mystery ? 

The two young friends did not fail to observe the 
effect the sight of the ring made upon the white- 
haired Doctor. 

* Give me this ring, Lizzie,' he said. 

* No, Doctor, I cannot,' she answered. * I must 
keep it as I have accepted it, or return it to the 
giver.' 

^ But you do not wear it,' he returned, gazing at 
her hand, on whichwas the neat rosary ring. 

* I did mt promise to wear it ; but I accepted it, 
and I cannot give it away.' 

* Well,* said George sadly, giving back the ring. 
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' do not wear it; but,' he added, ^ let me look once 
more at that ring.' 

Lizzie handed it back to him. He examined it 
closely; it was a plain band of gold containing 
one pearl set in rubies ; he looked on the inside, 
and it seemed as though some word had been 
carefully erased, but there were still the traces of 
the first letter — a capital £. His lips compressed, 
and his face grew pale ; he handed it to Lizzie, and 
asked in a trembling voice : * Did you observe any- 
thing like an erased word on the inside of the ring V 

* No ; I have never looked,' said the' pale-faced 
girl ; and she and May took the ring to the window, 
and after looking for some time May said : 

'It looks as if some word had been engraved 
beginning with B, and then erased.' 

* I thought so myself,' said George. * Now what- 
ever you do, don't lose that ring. More depends 
upon that than you can possibly imagina It is a 
most wonderful discovery. I must leave town to- 
night, and shall return the day after to-morrow. 
And now,' he said, turning to Lizzie, * I must say 
good-bye, and God bless you. You will not fail to 
pray for me. As soon as I have settled some very 
important matters you must get me instructed in 
the Catholic Faith, and then I doubt not that I 
shall be happier than I have ever been. You won't 
mind leaving me a little while with Miss May ; I 
have a word to say to her alone.' 

• Lizzie wondered, extended her hands, bade the 
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Doctor good-bye, and withdrew. She was rather 
surprised to be asked to leave him alone with her 
friend ; he had never made such a request before. 
May had ahnost invariably seen him in her presence. 

When they were alone he said : 

^ Miss May, I don't wonder at your noticing that 
there is a mystery about my life. You have asked 
me to tell you all I can about my long absence. 
Well, it is a long history and a painful one. I will 
tell it to you, but to the dear child who has just left 
us you must not utter a word, until I give you 
permission. I cannot tell you now, but after my 
return in two or three days I will call again, and you 
shall know why I am so mixed up with my cousin, 
why I am so interested in Lizzie, how it was that 
the ring she produced so startled me, and why 
altogether I am such a wandering, unsettled, 
mysterious, good-for-nothing kind of a fellow.' 

* Do not say that. Doctor — because you have done 
much good, and many love you very dearly. May 
God bless you, and spare you !' 

* From my heart I thank you, dear Miss Cumber- 
land, for all your kindness to me and to the child in 
whom I take so deep an interest.' 

With these words he rose and departed. 

May's heart was full. 

*0h that I knew that he cared for me, if it 
were only a little ! but he is so cold, so strange ; 
even after all this time, all the love he seems to 
have is for her, and not for me.' 
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The fair-haired maiden threw herself upon the 
aofa and wept 

Shortly afterwards Lizzie found her friend still in 
tears. 

' What's the matter, darling V she asked, in her 
simplicity. 'Tell me, dearest sister; if anything 
troubles you, let me share your sorrow !' 

'I may not tell you now. Another day. 
Promise me, Lizzie, that you won't say that you 
found me crying now. I always feel happier when 
you are near. Come, let us be off to church and 
tell our dear Lady all our wants and sorrows.' 




CHAPTER XVL 

A SICK CALL. 

lATHER AMBROSE ELY was seated at his 
desk He had just taken up his pen and 
opened a letter before him, which he was about to 
answer. His plan when he answered a letter was 
to read it over carefully, and then place it in front 
of him and answer it paragraph for paragraph; 
that is to say if the letter would bear such critical 
answering. It often happened that the letters he 
had to answer were written in a long rambling strain, 
and simply took up several pages to ask a simple 
question, which might be disposed of by a mono- 
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q^llable. The one before him was not of this nature; 
it was written in a neat compact hand, and was 
from Tom Burke in Australia. Several times the 
good Father hadsettled himself at his desk to answer 
the letter, but had been interrupted And so for the 
last three days it had progressed no farther than the 
address and 'My dear boy.' No one knows the 
difficulty of letter-writing more than a Priest, and 
few Priests more than Father Ely. His spare time, 
or * free time,' as he called it, was about the most 
interrupted period of his existence. He had no 
sooner begun to collect his thoughts than there 
would be no end of interruptions. And so it 
proved on this occasion. 

The gas-man called to see about the escape in the 
church, and the sacristan could not find out where 
it was ; he was sorry he had forgotten, but would 
his Reverence kindly come down and show the gas- 
fitter what he was to do ? Then Margaret reminded 
liTTn that the boiler leaked, and as the man was on 
the premises wouldn't it be better to have it seen 
to, and the lock on the area gate, and the bell-pull 
in the spare bedroom ? Messrs. Bumam and Wire's 
man had no sooner been disposed of than Hodd 
and Mortair's man came about the little bill for the 
alterations to the schools. Then came the head 
schoolmistress to say that a cat had fallen through 
the skylight in the class-room, and that the water- 
tap had been broken ; would he give orders to have 
the repairs done at once? and would Father Ely 
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also please write for some more slates, which she 
had forgotten to enclose in the order she lianded 
him the day before yesterday ? , 

^ And,' added Margaret^ as she held the door in her 
hand, ' that man from the Bookery has come again 
about his boy that has been playing the tniant from 
school ; and Mrs. Flaherty's little girl has come for 
the order for the clothes you promised her this 
morning.' 

^ All right, child ; I'll see to them in a minute.' 

'God help his Eeverence,' muttered the good 
housekeeper to herself; *they don't give him a 
moment's rest. K I didn't know that he'd be very 
angry I'd send them all packing about their 
business, and say he wasn't at home.' 

She had no sooner got to the kitchen than the 
street-door bell rang violently : turning to the maid 
she said : 

^ Eun, Kate, and see what it is ; and if it's any 
of those cadgers, tell them to go round to the 
church this evening. Father Ely has been worried 
out of his very life all this blessed day. That bell 
has scarce ever left oflF ringing since we got up.' 

But Kate went to the waiting-room after answer- 
ing the door, where she found the good Priest. 

* What is it, Katie V 

* A sick call, please, Father, to Flood's Court.' 

* Tell the person to wait.' 

Father Ely soon despatched those who were 
waiting. He called the messenger into the waiting. 
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room, and kindly inquired : * Who is it, my 

ciuid r 

' Sure, Father, it's a stranger as has come amongst 
us in the last few weeks. She's none of the best, 
I'm thinking, but she's mighty bad, and is calling 
loudly for the Priest ; so I said I'd run round for 
your Severence.' 

' What's her name, and where does she live V 

*In our house, Father, top back; her name's 
Johanna Sheehan/ 

' I will come to her at once.' 

'And so,' said Father Ely, as he reached his 
room, and divesting himself of his cassock, prepared 
himself for his sick call — * And so, Tom, my boy, 
you must wait another day.' He folded Tom's 
letter and replaced it in his desk. 

Flood's Court was the most unsatisfactory part of 
Father Ely's Mission. The people who inhabited 
that narrow court were of the lowest and most 
degraded portion of humanity. The women spent 
most of their time in. the public-house, were con- 
tinually drunk, and perpetually quarrelling and 
fighting amongst themselves. The men were little 
better ; they drank, beat their wives, cursed, swore, 
and fought. The court was the scene of continual 
rows. The dirt was shocking. Heaps of rubbish 
and garbage in the narrow roadway emitted an 
intolerable stench ; the houses were filthy and reek- 
ing with bad smells. How human beings could 
dwell therein was a wonder to the good Priest. 
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The children were unwashed, squalid, and ragged. 
Father Ely no sooner gave a child boots or clothing, 
than they found their way to the pawnbroker's, or 
dolly-shop as it was termed, and the proceeds went 
to the public-house. These people had almost 
broken Uie good Priest's heart Do what he would 
for them, they never seemed to reform ; and al- 
though they pestered the very life out of him when 
they were sick, yet notwithstanding all their good 
resolutions, directly they got well again they were 
as bad as ever. All the ri£f-rafif and scum of strange 
humanity seemed to drift into Flood's Court 
Passing along the main thoroughfare, no one would 
have ever dreamt that the little archway, over 
which were printed the words * Flood's Court,' led to 
such a den of iniquity. 

When the good Priest disappeared down the 
archway on his mission of mercy, he found a row 
going on, as usual, in the court Children were 
screaming, men and women were shouting and 
cursing. It was no sooner whispered that the 
Priest was there than they disappeared into their 
houses; and the dark court, lit with a solitary 
lamp, was left to a few children, a few cats, and the 
filthy heaps of rubbish emitting unpleasant odours. 
Father Ely proceeded onward to the house where 
the sick woman dwelt His presence brought peace 
and quiet into that abode of continual brawls and 
fighting. The dingy denizens appeared at their 
doors, and lighted him to the attic. There, on an 
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old mattreBB in the comer, he found the object of 
his search. 

It was the old story. Early vice, misspent girl- 
hood, dissipated womanhood, and Grodless, miserable 
old age. And yet^ in aU these cases of dark and 
vidotiB neglect of religion, there was generally some 
one little redeeming quality ; either some good act 
of mercy in the past^ or some little devotion perse- 
vered in even amidst the scenes of vice, or virtuous 
life in some member of the family, that seemed to 
account for the great grace of a Priest's presence 
in the last sickness. These mysteries of Gk)d's 
mercies will be made known some day, and we 
shall cease to wonder why these poor discarded 
dregs of humanity have been so highly favoured 
by Him Who came to redeem and to heaL 

Father Ely heard her confession — she had 
never been since she was an innocent child in the 
old country, Ireland, nearly threescore years ago. 
Many a city in both countries had seen her since ; 
in her last days she had drifted to the great 
centre of crime — ^but a Providence had ruled the 
tide of misfortune on which she drifted. The last 
Sacraments were administered, and the Priest pro- 
mised to send the poor woman some little nourish- 
ment on the following day. He could scarcely 
trust the neighbours of the dying woman. He took 
a little child with him and sent her back with 
bread, milk, and meat for a little broth for the poor 
old souL To-morrow he would not fail to send early. 
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After his early Mass he called May Cumberland 
into tiie sacristy and told her of the new case of 
distress, and asked her to see after some nourish- 
ment for the poor breature. May and Lizzie re- 
turned to their breakfast, and dear old Mrs. Kemp 
prepared the nourishments for the sick woman. 
May set oflF with them directly after breakfast, 
accompanied by Lizzie, who was still teaching in 
the school she loved so mucL All the wretched 
creatures in that foul and filthy court knew Miss 
Cimiberland ; they called her an angel to her face, 
and abused her behind her back. She was under 
obedience not to give alms without the express 
request of her spiritual guide ; and even then we 
are quite sure both the Priest and the charitable 
lady were often taken in ; but what then ? 'Charity 
is kind,' and so it must be often misapplied, or 
otherwise why should it, to be perfect, ' think no 
eviir 

When the two maidens entered Mrs. Sheehan's 
poor room, the old woman was dozing quietly. 

Lizzie leant over the old woman. She was 
evidently dreaming, and was mnttering > her 
disturbed sleep. Lizzie could only catch the words, 
*The ring! she gave it me; no, not the pale-faced—' 
and then suddenly she awoke. The sun was 
streaming into the room and playing round Lizzie's 
slight form. The old woman gazed at her for a 
moment and then shrieked out, 'No, no, don't 
|(EmfiE me! I did it for money; she gave me 
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money ! I was poor. Go away, go away ! don't 
haunt me in this way ! Oh, don't harm me ! save 
me, save me !' 

May leant over the bed and said to Lizzie: 
'Parling, you have evidently frightened the poor 
old Boul; she has been dreaming — she takes you 
for a ghost Just get on one side for a minute, and 
ril try to quiet her.' 

The old woman had buried her head in her 
hands, and so Lizzie, unperceived, left the rickety 
old attic. 

'Don't be frightened, my good woman/ said 
May j * I've only come from the good Priest to see 
you.' 

The strange voice aroused the woman ; she un- 
covered her face and looked up, sa3dng, ' Where is 
she — the pale-faced, dark-haired lady ? I thought 
I saw her ; oh, I'm so glad it was only a dream !* 

* Why, what have you to fear V said May ; ' see ! 
Fve brought you some little nourishment. Don't 
distress yourself, but take a little of this ;' and the 
good lady tended the dying woman with all the 
care of an experienced nurse. 

The patient was taking her nourishment when 
Lizzie quietly entered the room. Looking up the 
old woman saw her, and screamed out, clutching 
May tightly, ^ Oh, there it is again ! send it away, 
dear lady, send it away ! Look, look I don't you see 
itP May was frightened, but recovering herself 
she said, 'Yes, yes, I will send it away.' She got 

11 
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up, whispered to Lizzie to stay outside for her, for 
she was almost afraid of the old woman, whom she 
took to be mad. 

When Lizzie had gone out, and May had re- 
assured her sick charge, she got her to take a little 
more nourishment, and then asked her why she 
was so frightened at what she had seen. 

* Ah ! lady,' she said, * you'll tell of me, and 111 
be punished.' 

* No, no ; you can trust me. No one shall harm 
you. Didn't the good Priest send me here to you, 
to help you, and to nurse you t Come, granny dear, 
cheer up and tell me.' 

* Sure and, lady, I had right to trust the Priest's 

messenger. And your kind good face assures me 

you'll do me no hurt. Well ! I'll tell you why I 

was so frightened just now. I've been a wicked 

sinner in my time — a bad girl— a worse woman — 

and since I grown old doing anything to get money 

to buy drink — the wonder is I've lived so long! 

About a year ago I was in the city of Cork : I used 

to go from place to place, pretending to tell fortunes 

and see things to come, Gk)d help me ! When I 

was in Cork a fine lady with red hair, tall and 

cominanding-looking, came to see me. She offered 

me money to do her a service — and then told me a 

tale to tell — and gave me a ring to give, so that he 

. whom I told the tale to should believe me. Ah ! 
many's the time I've regretted what I done then ! 
^he brought a kind-faced, white-haired gentleman 
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to me, and I told him the tale : I gave the ring, 

and ' 

Looking at May she saw a look of terror on the 
maiden's face, and she said : ' No, no, fair lady — 
don't hang me ; I did it for money ! I didn't mean 
to harm the gentleman. I sought him afterwards, 
bnt he was gone — no one know where. And she 
had gone too. I felt I had done very wrong. I 
was dreaming of it when you came in : and then I 
woke up and thought I saw the lady who I was to 
tell had given me the ring — she was so like the 
red-haired lady made me speak about, that I got 
frightened and thought it was a ghost !' 
*But what kind of ring was it f asked May. 

* It was a little gold ring, lady, with a pearl and 
some little red stones in it.' 

*And do you think you'd recognise the white- 
haired gentleman, if you ever saw him again V 

* Oh yes, dear lady ; I'd know him anywhere I' 

* Well, then,' said May, * I'll see if I can find him, 
and send him to you.' 

* If you do, I'll die so happy. Oh, God reward 
you!' said the old woman, taking May's hand. 
*Come again soon. God bless you; and the heavens 
be your bed !' 

May hurried from the room. She felt faint and 
sick Lizzie did not say anything till they had got 
out of the court, and then she said to her com- 
panion : 

< May darling, how pale and ill you look I that 
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old mad-woman, with her fancies, has quite made 
you ilL I wish I had stayed.' 

*No, dearest, you did well to go.' 

*Well, I won't go now,' said Lizzie. *I shall 
play the truant this morning, and go back with 
you.' 

They returned taking a walk round the squares, 
as May felt the fresh air doing her good. 

During their walk May told Lizzie all that had 
happened. 

^ I can't make it out, darling,' said Lizzie ; * there's 
a wonderful mystery somewhere. I must be like 
somebody, that's certain. The Doctor — ^the honour- 
able lady — the ring and the old woman — ^why. 
May, I declare it's quite like one of those wonderful 
stories our good Father Ely used to tell us children, 
when he used to leave off at the most interesting 
parts and say he'd tell us some more to-morrow if 
we were good,' she added, laughing. 

They had arrived at 25, Great Burley Street. 
George Spence had kept his promise ; he had re- 
turned to town the night before, and was waiting 
to see Miss May, as they found on reaching the 
house. May hurried to the drawing-room. 

* Doctor, you have just arrived in time ; there is 
no time to be lost. You must come with me at 
once,' said May; and then she told the astonished 
Doctor of her morning's adventure. We shall not 
attempt to describe George's wonder at this new 
and unforeseen event. He accompanied Miss May 
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to Flood's Court, and in a short time they were in 
the room with the dying old woman. 

' See, granny dear/ said May, bending over the 
poor sufferer, ^ I have brought a gentleman to see 
you.' 

The old woman roused herself, looked hard at 
him, and put forth her hand, saying, * God reward 
you.' 

In the poor patient George recognised the ' Mrs. 
Brown ' to whom he had been introduced by his 
cousin Laura in Cork. 

The old woman did recognise the white-haired 
gentleman ; and in feeble accents told him the rea^ 
story of the ring, and begged his forgiveness. 

*Now,' she said, * I shall die happy !' 

A sudden light burst upon George. He saw it 
all now. Laura had been practising a cruel de- 
ception. That she knew more than she had told 
him he did not doubt ; the ring was proof of that. 
But how should he act ? 

When he left that poor abode his mind was not 
made up as to his future course of action. 

He returned with May to Great Burley Street 
After lunch Lizzie went to school ; and when they 
were alone George told May the secret history of 
his early life. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE doctor's story. 

|Y dear Miss May,* said George Spence, 
'before I commence the history of my 
early life, again I will ask you to promise me that 
not one word that I tell you shall be breathed by 
you to lizzie, or to anyone else, till such time as I 
give you permission. This I am sure you will 
grant me.' 

* Most willingly. Come what will, I promise to 
keep all you say secret' 

< I have never spoken to anyone of what I am 
about to toll you. I was always a strange creature ; 
at least, I think I was. My early education had a 
very great influence over my whole life. My 
parents were hard people, who made religion hate- 
ful to me ; of all days I hated the Sunday, and of 
all books I hated God's Holy Word. I do not like 
even to think of my boyhood days ; the bare 
thought makes me feel unkind and bitter. Sunday 
was a day of cruel torture ; three times a day had 
I to listen to the droning tones of a lifeless service 
in a fusty old church, and the remainder of that 
day I spent in solitude, learning meaningless — at 
least to me — portions of the Bible. When the sun- 
shine, and the flowers, and birds, and insects were 
rejoicing, and invited me to be glad, I had to sit in 
sombre quietude learning my unloved task. 
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' I had an only sister ; I saw her but at rare 
intenrals, as she resided with an aunt who dearly 
loved her. My sister Lizzie was a bright sunny 
girl, and I always felt happier and better when I 
had seen her for a few minutes. She was a couple 
of yean older than mysel£ We dearly loved each 
other, but all throu^ life saw but little of one 
another. Our aunt was an invalid, and Lizzie was 
her nurse, her companion. Even from my earliest 
years my sister was with her aunt. My parents 
consented to the separation, I suppose, from the 
idea that it would be good for the temporal welfare 
of my sister, Lizzie loved her aunt more than she 
loved her own mother. 

' When I was about fourteen I left home for a 
few years which I spent at a public school, where, 
for some reason or other, I never got on well, at 
least with the boys. The master was a severe 
puritanical man ; and all the religious boys were 
sneaks and cowards, and the others blackguards and 
scheming rascals that disgusted me. I kept my 
own counsel, and almost began to hate humanity sb 
much as I hated religion. My sister's love and 
affection, and her beautiful letters tome, saved me 
from apostasy, from humanity. I took violently to 
study, and as I had thrashed all the bullies in the 
school in turn for insulting me, they eventually 
left me alone to my solitude and my books. I left 
my public school and went to study medicine with 
a friend of my father's in the great city. I soon 
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left him, and having secured apartments, attended 
the usual course of lectures at the Hospital, and 
prosecuted my studies with wonderful success. 
You see, I liked my profession, and didn't care much 
for any of my companions, and so all my spare time 
was used to the best advantage. My profession 
was also my religion. I loved it for its own sake, 
and for the sake of the poor sufferers whom I daily 
saw. I used to see my sister, often at this period 
of my life, and it was almost the brightest I had 
ever known — ^but not the brightest Then she went 
abroad with her aunt, and I felt very lonely indeed. 
* About this time, when I was twenty-three years 
old, I used to help a very kind old doctor with his 
practice ; one nighty I remember it so distinctly, I 
was descending the steps of his house, when a shght 
tall figure in a worn black dress, with a shawl over 
her head, asked me if I was the doctor, and if so 
would I come round and see her mother who was 
very ill I accompanied her to one of those streets 
where the struggling middle-class, who have nearly 
come down to what is called poverty, hve on in hope 
of better days, and try to make headway against 
the hard existence that has come upon them. I did 
not see her face until we came into the room. 
Then it was that I first saw that face which has 
been the haunting vision of my life. That girFs 
name was Bessie Turner. She was tall and slen- 
derly built ; the handsome beauty of her intelligent 
face showed by its paleness how frail and weak her 
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constitution was. Her eyes were of piercing brown, 
and deeply fringed ; the lips thin, the forehead high, 
the hair black as a raven's wing ; Imt why doscrilKs 
her farther f for you have seen her living image in 
that pale-faced child we both of us love so dearly. 

* I learnt the history of that pale-faced girl from 
her dying mother. Two years previously her father 
had failed in business and soon after died, leaving 
her and her mother totally unprovided for. From 
that hour they commenced a hard stniggle. Bessie 
was clever at her needle, and soon got a good 
situation at the West-end dress-making establish- 
ment By her hard-earned wages she kept herself 
and her mother. You can guess the rest That 
poor woman died ; so gentle, so kind-hearted was 
she during those few days, that I knew her almost 
like a son. I promised her on her dying bed that 
I would use what influence I could to try and 
lighten the lot of her orphan child. When her 
mother died Bessie was in her twentieth year. 
From that day I felt I had found some one for 
whom it was worth living and toiling. 

* At this time my sister was still away in the south 
of France with the aunt with whom she lived. For 
a time I kept the secret of my new-found happiness 
to myself. Bessie waa a quiet persevering girl, 
very unimpassioned — at least so she seemed to me 
at first She was shy and somewhat distrustful. 
I saw from the first that it was fruitless to expect 
her to receive any favour from my hands. She 
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still continued to toil at her hard lot Six months 
after our first meeting — on my twenty-fourth birtli- 
day — I prevailed upon her to join her lot with 
mine, to take me till death parted us for better, 
for worse. We were married quietly, and I kept 
my marriage a profound secret from all but my 
sister. You will perhaps ask mo why I was so 
anxious to keep the knowledge of my marriage a 
secret ? The reason was this. My parents had 
their own ends in view, and had quite settled a 
marriage between myself and my cousin Laura — 
the Honourable Laura Mapleson. This woman was 
devoted in her attachment to me, but I always from 
a child disliked her. I had told her I could never 
make her my wife. She was rich, and, as I have 
said, devoted to me. I knew that it would have 
been useless to have told my parents ; any know- 
ledge of the fact would have made them at once 
disinherit me. 

* A month — the happiest month of my existence — 
had passed ; the little rooms where we lived were a 
veritable paradise to me. Day by day I learnt to 
love my wife more and more. We were very 
happy. One evening when we were out together 
we mot Laura Mapleson. I felt that my secret then 
was no longer my own, for I knew the woman I had 
to deal with. I wrote at once to my parents, told 
them the truth, and begged an interview with my 
father, I received in answer a short note saying 
that I was old enough to judge for myself, but that 
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as I had chosen so must I bide my lot ; as I had 
married a wife of my own choice^ I had better keep 
her. I was then forbidden to see either my sister 
or my mother. I did not mind an3rthing except 
the privation of seeing my dear sister ; the fear of 
bringing any sorrow upon her made me somewhat 
sad. For ourselves I had no fear. While I re- 
tained health and strength I did not dread poverty 
or aught else. 

'I soon obtained a situation as assistant to a 
medical man, a short distance from London. To 
that dear little village I took my treasure. There 
was one thing which greatly surprised us both. That 
was the conduct of my cousin Laura. Contrary to 
my expectations she, instead of turning upon me, 
and siding with my parents, did her utmost to 
lavish upon Bessie every kindness and attention. 
One day we almost quarrelled about it. " But why, 
George — ^why shouldn't your good cousin love me 
for your sake ? True, I don't love her too much, 
so you needn't be jealous. But let her visit us : 
it may bo the means of reconciling us to your 
parents, and then your sister can visit us — I shall 
know her whom you love so dearly !" That settled 
the matter. Laura was a constant visitor to our 
little country home. 

* We kept no servant ; Bessie superintended all 
the household work herself. It was her own wish. 
Ah ! Miss May, when I look back to that brief 
period of bright happiness, I see it was too bright 
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to last; and it is like a dream — ^a very happy 
dream — ^it passed away so quickly. We had been 
living in our home — our own home— -about ^three 
months, when I got a letter from my sister saying 
that she was in England She had been forbidden 
to visit us, to even speak to my wife, to even ac- 
knowledge her. Writing to her was out of the 
question, as all her letters were opened by my 
father's orders, and I knew any correspondence 
would bring upon her his anger. 

' My cousin Laura planned a meeting between my 
sister and myself, but the plan fell through, and we 
did not meet The only condition that Laura 
placed upon me was this, that I should say nothing 
to Bessie of my meeting my sister, as it would be 
better not to do so till we had obtained our point, 
and got our parents' permission. Laura told me 
that she was doing all she could to move my father 
to be reconciled to me and Bessie, and that she did 
not doubt but that, with the aid of my sister, all 
would be speedily brought about She brought 
letters from my sister to me, and took back my an- 
swers. I feared her, but I trusted her — ^felt I had 
wronged her by my hard opinion of her, and did 
my best to make amonda I did all I could for 
her ; sometimes for days together I would be absent 
on her commissions in London. She was a frequent 
visitor at our little home. Things went on in this 
way, and we had been married seven months. 
Bessie and my sister had never met 
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« The eontmual aimetj and worry of bringing 
about a speedy reconciliation, and of getting at 
least permission for my sister to visit us, began to 
tell upon me. Bessie noticed it — asked me why I 
was absent so much of late, and a thousand other 
questions which I thought little of then, but have 
often remembered since. I told her she should 
know soon, that she must ask no questions. My 
heart was full of the excitement of bringing about 
the meeting between my sister and my wife. Laura 
had at last succeeded in getting permission for my 
sister to visit her for a few days. She would bring 
her down to the post town, a few miles from our 
village, and then I was to take my sister back to 
town to Laura's home, where I was to transact 
certain money matters for my cousin^ and then 
return. 

* I remember now how very downhearted Bessie 
seemed when I said "good-bye" on that event- 
ful day. " Oh, George, George !" she said to me, 
"when will you settle down and make me happy 
like we were in the beginning 1" I wanted to keep 
it all to myself in order to give her a great un- 
looked-for surprise. " Shall I stay now T I asked. 
" No," she said, looking in my face ; "you will be 
much disappointed unless you go.'' I kissed her 
and said good-bye. I was thinking of the pleasant 
surprise I shoidd, I hoped, soon give her. " Oh, 
George, George 1 God knows I trust you !" she said. 
"Good-bye ; God bless you 1" 
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* As I journeyed on that day, for the first time 
a terrible thought flashed across my mind. It was 
evident that Bessie was jealous! I felt uneasy, 
and ahnost made up my mind to return, and then 
ahnost hated myself for even thinking that Bessie 
could for a moment mistrust me. I met my dear 
sister, and in the new-found consolation of her 
presence, told her of all my hopes and happiness. 
She had for me the pleasing news that my father, 
with whom she was staying with her aunt, had 
spoken kindly of me, and that if I would only rest 
patiently I should certainly gain the great object 
for which I was waiting. She told me that she 
saw me then with my father's permission, but that 
she was not to visit my wife. " Wait, Greorge," she 
said, " and it will all be for the best. Next time I 
come, I trust to see my darling sister Bessie, 
whom I know I shall love dearly for your sake." 
On the third day of my absence I received a mes- 
sage from my cousin Laura bidding me to return 
without delay : she had called to see Bessie, but no 
one was at home ; she was anxious, and would wait 
my arrival in the village. It was a dreary, soaking 
wet day, that day of my return. We effected an 
entry into the little house, and on the table was a 
letter addressed to me. I tore it open; I have 
kept it ever since ; that is the letter.' 

The Doctor handed May a worn letter ; his hands 
trembled as he did so. 
read as follows : 




! 
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' I have long struggled against the bitter thoughts 
that have been in my mind, and have refused to 
believe them. To-day I have seen with my own 
eyes. I followed you unobserved, and beheld your 
meeting. Though false and faithless to me, I for- 
give you. You will not care to seek me : even if 
you did it would be in vain. We part for ever in 
this world. We part for better, vot for worse. 

* Your broken-hearted and still faithful wife, 

* Bessie.' 

May's e3res filled with tears as she read the letter; 
she returned it saying, * Poor Doctor ! What a 
sorrow-laden life yours has been !' 

* Poor Bessie !' answered George ; * what must her 
life have been ! I no sooner read that letter than 
I rushed from the house like one mad. It was 
pouring with rain; I went hither and thither, 
making all inquiries, but all to no purpose. I re- 
turned, I know not how; my head and frame 
burning as with a raging heat. The next morning 
I was prostrate with the burning fever that had 
seized me ; weeks passed, and I knew nothing of 
tjiem. When I had battled through the worst, my 
unsettled brain and my anxiety brought on a re- 
lapse, and I journeyed even to the gate of death. 
Slowly, very slowly, I recovered. Two long weary 
months went by before I was able to leave my 
sick room. Those months had wrought an awful 
change in me. My hair, which was dark, and 
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without a single lino of grey in it, was white as you 
see it now. I went with my sister and Laura to 
the seaside, and gradually grew strong again. My 
cousin had, in turns with my sister, nursed me 
through all that dreary time ; her care, her kind- 
ness and self-sacrificing attention were unremitting. 
How could I ever suflSciently repay her t At all 
events one good had come out of the evil— my 
sickness had reconciled me to my parents. My 
only consolation during those long days of recovery 
was the assurance of my cousin that she was doing 
11 to trace the runaway — to gain some information 
of my beloved Bessie. So far, it had been all to no 
eflfect. When I grew strong enough I set out on 
my own search, seeking for the lost treasure of my 
life. My cousin aided me. Not eleven months 
married and my happiness lost, my new-found joy 
gone. The anniversary of my marriage day came, 
and still no tidings. From town to town I 
wandered; the slightest probability of success urged 
me on. In the haunts of poverty and misery I 
searched. I have spent days and nights wander- 
ing up and down the highways and byways of 
London. Every lifeless body of every poor unfor- 
tunate that the dark waters of the cruel river 
washed up I visited, hoping at least to find her, if 
not among the living, at least among the dead ! 
For over seventeen years I have searched, but still 
I have no positive assurance that she is living or 
dead. America, Australia, India, and the Colonies 
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haye seen me pursuing the same useless search. I 
have travelled on board great emigrant steamers ; 
for a time I took service in the navy; I have 
volunteered mj services in foreign countries in time 
of war ; I have served the sick in hospital, all to 
try to divert my mind from the one useless object. 
But the desire to find my lost wife — the treasure of 
my life — came back so strongly that I was powerless 
to resist In an interval of quiet repose I gave my 
services to a poor dispensary in the crowded neigh- 
bourhood where, on the eventful m'ght, the night 
on which I first met you, I saw at the bedside of a 
sick old man the living image of my lost wife ! Do 
you wonder now that I have leamt to love that 
child as tenderly, dearly, with, I may call it, an 
almost sacred love, because of the likeness that I 
see in her to the long-lost loved one ! Oh, Miss 
May, at times I have almost felt that there was 
something stronger than mere affection that bound 

that child to me. I have sometimes thought 

but why trouble you with my thoughts 1 I have 
no prool Oh that I knew whether Bessie were 
alive or dead 1' 

The Doctor buiied his head in his hands, and 
after a short silence he continued, as May was about 
to speak: 

* You would know something about my sister and 
my parenta They are all dead. My sister died 
after a short illness while I was abroad on one of 
my fruitless errands. Mother and father followed 

12 
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each other, within a few months, to their graves. 
My only relative alive is Laura Mapleson — Laura^ 
whom, up to a few days ago, I trusted — in whose 
self-sacrificing afifection I believed. Can it be that 
she has been all along deceiving me — ^leading me 
away from and not to the object of my long search ? 
Oh, how cruel and relentless is a woman's hatred, 
when hatred is bom of jealous love !' said George 
bitterly. 

* But where is she now ?' asked May. 

* I know not. I have been trying to find out. 
No one knows. She has left London and gone no 
one knows where. And then there comes the 
terrible revelation concerning that ring — even this 
very morning — and the mystery of the second 
ring.' 

George took from his pocket, carefully folded up, 
the ring he had received in Cork, and handed it to 
May. She saw the exact counterpart of the ring in 
Lizzie's possession — ^the word * Bessie' was engraven 
in the inside. 

* Ah ! it was a cruel trick to play upon me ; a 
wicked thing to do. God forgive her ! I see it all 
now. The ring that is in Lizzie's keeping is 
evidently the ring I gave Bessie. It was my first 
present to her. She promised to wear it always. 
" Even if you are false to me, still I will keep it ; 
but if I ever cease to be true to you, or to love you 
as I do now, I will return it ;" such were Bessie's 
words when I gave it to her. She is either dead 
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or No ; I will not believe it ! If she is not 

dead, that ring was obtained by fraud. Laura got 
that ring, had the counterpart made and the name 
inscribed, and gave it to the old woman simply to 
prolong my misery. Then she met Lizzie ; her heart 
was touched, and she gave her the ring, perhaps 

because of the likeness — perhaps but who can 

read a wicked woman's heart ? On the ring given 
to Lizzie you will find the name has been erased ; 
why, she, my cousin, only knows. K I could only 
find now where Laura Mapleson is, I would try to 
fathom at once the mystery of this cruel deception, 
for such I am now sure has been her conduct. What 
shall I do ? What can I do f 

' Lizzie has always one counsel for all those kind 
of things,' said May, much moved, ' and it is to wait 
and pray. All things, she says, come round to those 
that will but pray and wait !' 

* And now,' said the Doctor, as he rose to go, * I 
have told you all. Your sympathy and your kind 
assistance, as far as it can be given, I know I shall 
have. From my heart I again thank you for all the 
goodness and kindness you have shown to the living 
image of that one woman who holds, alive or dead, 
the highest place in my heart's affections. I must 
wait patiently, as you advise, and trust to Provi- 
dence to remove the cloud that envelops me. It 
will be raised in His good time, doubtless. Some 
good at least has come out of all this sorrowful life : 
it has led me to the knowledge of God and His 

12—2 
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trutL If He has taken away the love of a wife, 

and of a sister * 

' Oh, do not say that !' said May, in a faltering 
voice, unahle to restrain her feelings any longer. 
* At least you will let me love you with a sister's 
love, for her sake who is dead — and for her sake 
who is lost !' 

* God bless you !' said George ; ' and if the 
brotherly affection of such a heart as mine, if the 
care of a wasted life like mine, is worth having, 
willingly do I give it 1* 

* And now,' continued the Doctor, 'for the present, 
good-bye. My secret is safe with you, I know. 
Some day we will tell her, but not now. I must go 
and see Father Ely, for I have something to ask him.' 

And they parted. He with the one thought in his 
mind, of the lost love and the new-found image of 
it ; she with a heart filled with an untold sorrow. 

When she was alone she burst into tears. * Oh 
that I might have had the love of that man's heart !' 
she said to herself. * But now it would be sinful, 
wrong to even wish for it. But I may at least love 
him with a sister's love ; look upon him as a 
brother !' 

And she fell upon her knees and asked for strength 
to act and think aright. She felt alone on the 
slippery shore. 

The tide had risen, the storm had broken, the 
waters had almost overwhelmed her. Who shall 
save her ? 
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CHAPTEE XVm. 

AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

|EORGE SPENCE had the good luck to find 
Father EI7 at home and disengaged. In a 
short time he was seated with the good Priest in 
his sanctum, and they were deep in conversation. 
Of course George had much to tell about Tom 
Burke, and the golden opinion he had won for 
himself by his good humour, kindness, and steady 
goodness. The Doctor gave a little account of 
their mutual adventures, of the wonderful graces 
he had received, and the great impression made 
upon him by the death of little Willie Atwell. 

Father Ely received him with his usual kindness, 
and in a very short time George perceived that at 
last he had found one to whom he could open his 
heart and look for advice. 

*For the last day or two,' said George, *I have 
had a desire — one thought has been uppermost in 
my mind, and it is this. I should like to spend a 
week's quiet somewhere to prepare myself for my 
reception into the Church. I have been thinking 
about Lourdes. Miss Cumberland and her friends 
have told me of its beauties — I think I could not 
do better than go there, and make a kind of retreat, 
come back and get you to receive me into the 
Catholic Church. What do you say to my little 
plan? 
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The good Priest highly approved of this visit to 
Our Lady's shrina 

After a long conversation, Father Ely gave the 
Doctor a little Book of Meditations, a ' Garden of 
the Soul,' and the * Child's Penny Catechism.' 

* Study those well, and think well on what you 
read, and then you will be quite prepared to receive 
the great gift which God in His mercy is offering 
you. Do not let any worldly care trouble you; 
leave all to God and His holy Providence. You 
see,' said the good Priest with a smile, 'you must 
become a child again, to enter into Christ's Kingdom 
on earth, as well as His Kingdom in heaven.' 

George left the presence of this self-sacrificing 
Priest, with a happier and calmer mind than he 
had known for many a long year. He resolved to 
try and forget the past, and to let no other thought 
engross his mind, but the one serious consideration 
of his soul's eternal welfare. *When I am a 
Catholic,' he said to himself, *and my mind is 
more at rest, I will think seriously what is to be 
done ; and the good Priest, whose words have so 
consoled me, will help me, I am sure, by his advice 
and counsel' 

On the next day George communicated his re- 
solve to May and Lizzie, and set out, without 
delay, on his journey. The joy of Lizzie at the 
Doctor's conversion and proposed visit to Lourdes 
was great indeed. She felt more than ever how 
grateful she ought to be for such an answer to prayer. 
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It made her more earnest in the service of Him Who 
was her one great love — the big joy of her life. 

George Spence enjoyed in that beautiful retreat 
in the "Pyrenees, at the Grotto of the Queen of 
Mercy, a peace and joy such as he had never known 
before. Mary was to him truly the * Cause of his 
Joy/ the * Consoler of his Afflictions. ' As he looked 
upon that white marble image in the little niche 
above the Grotto, his heart seemed to rest, and to 
fill with an assurance that his own prayers would 
be heard, as others had been in his behalf. He 
prayed that he might solve the mystery of his life ; 
that he might gain a certain knowledge as to the 
lost one, and then he troubled no more about the 
future. The steadiness of simple faith had taken 
possession of his heart, and with it had come that 
wonderful tranquillity which a confiding trust in 
Providence, a holy resignation to the will of God, 
always brings. He had learnt to pray. There, at 
Mary's shrine, he learnt not only to pray but also 
to believe in prayer. The great and glorious virtue 
so much needed nowadays, a steady, firm, child- 
like faith in prayer, was his 1 For seventeen long 
years he had trusted to human aid and ingenuity 
to assist him in his search for his lost treasure. The 
arm of the flesh had failed — the one whom he had 
trusted had evidently bitterly deceived him — he 
left himself and his future success in the care of 
that all-ruling Providence in which he had learnt 
to believe. 
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Nino days at Lourdes soon passed ; and he re- 
turned to his native land a wiser and a happier 
man. The old restless spirit seemed to have fled, 
and he appeared quite altered. 

The glorious feast of the Prince of the Apostles 
saw the white-haired Doctor a Catholic — a member 
of the one true Church — kneeling side by side with 
his two young friends, his * sister ' May as he had 
learnt to call her, and the maiden who was to him 
the image of his lost love. Somehow he felt that 
his prayers would soon be answered. A calm peace 
had fallen on him. That first Communion he had 
oflFered for his lost wife, living or dead. 

He had so far gathered no tidings of his cousin 
Laura. This did not distress him. He would wait 
and patiently pray. He little thought how near 
she was ! Not a day passed but she knew of his 
actions ; when he believed her far away, she was 
watching his movements. She had traced him to 
Flood^s Court ; she had wondered what might be 
the purport of his journey; she had crawled up 
the stairs and gazed upon the dead features of the 
poor old woman ! No one had heeded her ; she 
had come to visit some one, and had mistaken the 
house ! She felt that she had been so far discovered, 
that it was prudent for a time to remain concealed. 
She had been foiled ; she grew more cautious. He 
little dreamt that on the morning of his first Com- 
munion she, in disguise, was watching him from 
the end of the church. 
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The hot and sultry month of July had nearly 
passed. The streets were close, and the weather 
uncomfortable. The Doctor was seated with Father 
Ely chatting about the past, and discussing the 
future prospects of St Wilfrid's Mission, in the 
well-being of which he had begun to take a great 
interest. The good Priest had met with a slight 
accident — a sprained ankle confined him to his 
room. 

*I have just heard from Tom Burke,' said Father 
Ely. * Minnie Redmond, to whom he is engaged 
to be married, was here just before you came, and 
brought a little note for me. By the time we 
receive this, he says he will probably be preparing 
for his journey homewards.' 

'I shall be so glad to see him again. Since 
Willie Nelson's marriage, I have had no one that I 
could treat as a friend; for Willie has grown so 
strange, and seems so to fight shy of me, that I 
can't make him out at all.' 

* I'm afraid,' replied the Priest, * that the Nelsons 
will come to speedy grief : they are living too fast. 
I quite agree with old Byrne that the marriage was 
a mistake.' 

* Nelson is a great ass! — ^you will excuse the 
expression, I know, but it is the only one that 
conveys my meaning. He won't let me be a friend 
to him. I would do anything in my power for him, 
but he simply will let me do nothing. Somehow 
or other he seems to mistrust me.' 
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*Well,' said Father Ely, *he, and not you, will 
lose by it! How long. Doctor, do you think I 
shall be before I can use this foot of mine again V 

*In two or three days' time, I think well let 
you out again,' replied the Doctor, with a laugh. 

* I'm afraid you're rather an impatient patient !' 

* Well, then, I must ask a favour of you ; will 
you run down to the other end of London for me V 

*With the greatest of pleasure; what is the 
business V 

* There is a young person in my parish who has 
grave doubts about her baptism, and as she has to 
be confirmed in a few days, I promised I would 
search for her baptismal register. Her mother 
says it was either at St. Gabriers in the Mercantile 
Eoad, or at the church in Vinegar Street, that she 
was baptized. I want you to make a very careful 
search. She does not know whether she is seven- 
teen or eighteen years old ; so you'll have to look 
carefully. I will write all particulars and give you 
a note to each of the churches. Could you go to- 
morrow morning V 

* I will go this evening, if you like.' 

* No ; to-morrow will do.' 

After a few more minutes' conversation, the 
Doctor rose to depart As he opened the door to 
let himself out, his foot struck against a small gold 
locket. He picked it up, saying at the same time, 

* Some one must have dropped this.' 

*Ah! that is Minnie Eedmond's locket. How 
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fortunate she dropped it here 1' said Father Ely. 
* It is a little souvenir from Tom Burke, and was 
given to him by Lizzie's mother, Mrs. Moimt, on 
the day on which the brave fellow risked his life 
to save the child.' 

*It is indeed fortunate,' said George, handing 
the locket to Father Ely ; as he did so the locket 
fell out of his hand on to the floor. He again 
picked it up, saying, * I hope I haven't broken the 
glass inside, but I am afraid I have.' He opened 
it to ascertain the amount of injury that was done. 

He was too much surprised at the discovery he 
made to utter any exclamation. 

Father Ely saw the look of blank wonderment 
on the Doctor's face, and said earnestly : 

'What is it, Doctor?' 

After a short silence, George said, * It is another 
mystery added to the rest. How came this locket 
into the possession of Mrs. Mount? This locket 
was once mine : more than eighteen years ago I 
gave it to Bessie — my lost wife. She had the hair 
which you see under that broken glass arranged as 
you see it The black hair which forms the letter 
B is hers, the dark-brown hair in the letter G is 
mine ; inside the case you see are engraven the 
words, "For better, 7iot for worse." I had them 
engraven at her particular request.' 

He sank into a chair, and rested his head on his 
hand, and for some minutes looked at the locket in 
silence. He then looked up and said : * After all it 
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may be so. The thought has often crossed my 
mind that Lizzie is Bessie's daughter — ^they are so 
much alike — that she is my otvn child P 

* It is indeed all very strange,' said Father Ely. 
* Let us wait and pray, and I doubt not the mystery 
will be cleared up. I will aid you all I can. For 
the present we will keep our secret to ourselves !' 

* God bless you, Father Ely ! and good-bye till 
to-morrow. I leave the locket in your safe keep- 
ing. Early in the morning I will execute your 
commission, and come and tell you the result.' 

George Spence took Father Ely's advice, and 
uttered not a word even to May Cumberland of his 
new discovery, although he felt much tempted to 
do so. He went homo to his lodgings and medi- 
tated on his plan of action for the future. An 
event happened on the next day which changed all 
his preconcerted plans. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

THE BAPTISMAL REGISTER. 

EORGE SPENCE rose betimes, and after 
hearing Mass at St. Wilfrid's and taking a 
hasty breakfast he proceeded to execute Father 
Ely's commission. The two letters the good Priest 
had given him he had placed in the breast-pocket 
of his coat, but the half-sheet of paper with the 
name, age, and addresses of the churches he had 
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folded and placed in his waistcoat-pocket Before 
he left home he thought he would refresh his 
memory and look again at this little scrap given him 
on the evening before. To his consternation he 
could not find it. He searched for it, but to no 
purpose. He could only surmise that he must have 
pulled it from his pocket with his latch-key and 
dropped it on the step the night before. 

* Anyhow/ he said to himself, * it will do no one 
any good that finds it It will be Greek to them ; 
the only nuisance is that it delays mo a little, and 
makes me look a little foolish with Father Ely.' 

So he set off to Father Ely's, got a fresh copy of 
his instructions, and with an apology for his 

stupidity set out on his errand to the two churches 
to search for the baptismal register required by his 
pastor. 

If he had known that that scrap of paper had 
fallen into the hands of his cousin Laura, perhaps 
he would not have felt so very comfortable. We 
have said that she set a strict watch on his move- 
ments. That night she had herself seen him leave 
the Presbytery and had followed him to his lodgings. 
It was as he imagined ; he had pulled the paper 
from his pocket, and dropped it on the door-step. 
As she passed she saw it lying there, and picked it 
up. When she reached the apartments where she 
was staying, she opened it and read it. The hand- 
writing was strange to her, so was the name ; but 
when she read the names of the churches she 
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seemed to take a strange interest in that scrap of 
paper. She folded it and placed it in her purse 
She gave strict orders to be called early, and the 
next morning repaired to St. Wilfrid's at the time 
of the Mass which the Doctor attended. She had 
determined to watch him carefully, and ascertain if 
possible the meaning of that little bit of rough 
writing on that mysterious piece of paper. 

The Doctor, unconscious of any danger lurking 
about him, or of the nearness of the one person 
whom he had learnt to dread and fear, proceeded 
eastward through the great city. At length he 
reached Vinegar Street, and diligently searched the 
registers for the baptismal certificate, but to no 
effect. An hour had been spent looking over the 
books, and so he determined to visit St. GabrieFs. 
He passed down the busy streets, and his mind was 
full of the past. Yet somehow he felt more resigned 
than he had done before ; something seemed to 
whisper to him that rest was at hand. He was 
dreaming a bright day-dream of the future. 

If it ever chanced that he could trace the history 
of the locket from the time it left Bessie's hands till 
Mrs. Mount possessed herself of it, surely all mystery 
would be at an end, and he would know all. U it 
should be proved that Lizzie was his child, then, 
whether her mother were living or dead, he would 
be happy. K she were living, he would find her ; 
if dead, then at least his mind would be at rest. 
AjbA m he thought of Lizzie he thought of May 
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Cumberland, of all her goodness to the child, of 
her gentleness, and of her affection for him. * And 
I have found,' he mused to himself, *a sister's 
love in her ; and for her and my child I can live 
and work, and the future will be one of brightness, 
peace, and happiness.'. 

We dream bright day-dreams of future happiness, 
but how seldom are they realised in the manner in 
which we dreamt they would be ! How often these 
visions of peace come to us, but only prove to be 
the harbingers of some huge and unforeseen sorrow. 

When he got to St GabrieFs he saw the Priest 
in charge, and presented his note of introduction. 

* I am sorry to learn that my good friend. Father 
Ely, is not able to come himself,' said the Priest, 
* but I will give you all the assistance I can. I hope 
the little accident is not at all serious.' 

* Oh, nothing of any consequence,' answered the 
Doctor ; * only a sprained ankle. Father Ely will 
be about again in a couple of days.' 

* I am glad to hear it. If you'll stay here I'll 
fetch the books, and we can examine them together.' 

After a few minutes the Priest returned with the 
registers. 

* We will commence at the date twenty years ago. 
People often make mistakes about these things, and 
so we wiU commence a little earlier.' 

They had been examining for some little while, 
when George's eye fell upon two entries on the 
same page which at once arrested his attefition. 
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'Excuse me/ he said, 'but I am very interested 
in those two entries.' He pointed at the same time 
to two baptism registrations in the name of Spence. 

The Priest who was with him explained them 
to him. They were evidently the entries of the 
baptism of mother and daughter. The daughter 
was baptized a few days before the mother. The 
mother's baptism was without doubt that of a con- 
vert, as it was private and without ceremonies, and 
had been administered conditionally. The Priest 
did not observe the effect of his words upon George; 
and was proceeding with his search for the entry 
they required when the Doctor -said : 

* Might I have a copy of those two entries V 
The Priest looked up in alarm, for the voice was 

so faltering, and the face of the Doctor was white 
with an almost death-like pallor. 

* Are you ill, sir V asked the Priest in alarm. 
*No,' replied George ; * only I have been greatly 

startled at the sight of those entries you have just 
been looking at. They are evidently those of two 
who are nearly related to me.' 

* Well, well,' said his companion, * I will copy 
them out with the other, for you see I have found 
it at last !' 

When George received the copy of the entries in 
question, he asked : * Where is the Priest now who 
performed these baptisms V 

* Which V 

' Those of the name of Spence.' 
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* Oh, Father Blackenbury/ said the Priest. * He 
was a very old friend of mine ; but some ten years 
ago he left England, and is at present in New York. 
I had a letter from him the other day.' 

* Thank you,' said George, * and pray allow me to 
make you a little oflfering for your kindness and 
trouble,* and he took from his pocket-book a bank- 
note and placed it in the hands of the astonished 
Priestj took up his hat, bade him good-naorning, and 
departed. 

He threw himself into a hansom cab, and bade 
the driver hasten as fast as he could to St. Wilfrid's. 

As he proceeded he took both the papers and 
examined them. There could be no mistake. 
* Bessie Spence, the daughter of William Turner and 
Elizabeth White.' There was the old birthday of 
his lost treasure — and the date of the baptism was 
not quite three months after the cruel day on which 
she had fled from his home ! 

The other register was quite as remarkable as 
that of Bessie Spence; it was the register of 
another * Bessie Spence,' daughter of George Spence 
and Bessie (formerly Turner), and the godmother 
was Elizabeth Mount. 

George thought he saw through it all ; but how 
came Bessie to be received into the Church 1 was 
she still living, or was she dead ? 

Suddenly the cab stopped. They were at St. 
Wilfrid's. He had been so lost in thought that he 
had not noticed that they were at their destination. 

13 
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He scarcely stopped to learn that Father Ely was 
disengaged, and to the amazement of Margaret, the 
housekeeper, the Doctor knocked at the good 
Priest's door, and entered almost before he could 
say * Come in !' 

*Don't be alarmed. Father Ely, at my impetuosity, 
but I have made a most wonderful discovery ! A 
strange Providence sent me on your errand to-day. 
I have found your baptismal certificate, and two 
others P 

George handed the certificates to Father Ely. 
After a few minutes' silence, 

*Be seated, my dear Doctor,' said the Priest 
* This is indeed a wonderful light thrown upon the 
mystery of your life and her life. From my ex- 
perience as a Missionary Priest, I should say that 
Bessie Spence is dead ; that she was received into 
the Church on her death-bed. Probably she was 
living with Mrs. Mount, and left her child to her 
care. This will account for a great deal, but not 
all. You must go on with the inquiry. Stay 
with me, and have a little dinner. I am alone 
to-day, we will talk over matters quietly, and after 
dinner you can go on with your search.' 

The good Father rang his bell and acquainted 
his housekeeper that the Doctor would take dinner 
with him. 

* You see, Doctor, we are now in possession of 
many, very many, important facts. Lizzie was 
born not quite three months after your wife left 
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you. Your wife was received into the Church, and 
probably died. Mrs. Mount was Lizzie's god- 
mother ; gave her her own name and adopted her. 
It is my opinion that Miss Mapleson knows all 
about it You see there was the ring ; and the 
wonderful interest taken in Lizzie by your cousin, 
when she met her in France. Then there was that 
locket. We can soon see whether my surmise is 
correct or not about your wife's deatL' 

* How so V asked George eagerly, 

* Why, we have only to search the registers of 
death in the church in which she was baptized ; 
and if there were none kept there, the Parish 
Eegister will give evidence. This you must do this 
afternoon. I will give you a note. The Priest 
who baptized them is, I believe, in America.' 

* Yes ; the Priest who wrote out the certificates 
told me that Father Blackenbury was an old friend 
of his, and that he had heard from him lately.' 

* That is fortunate,' said Father Ely. » When 
you have found out about the death of your wife, 
it would be best, I think, to proceed at once to 
America. I think you will do more by a personal 
interview than we could hope to do by correspond- 
ence. The Priest at St Gabriel's will doubtless 
give you a letter of introduction to Father Blacken- 
bury ; and before another month is passed, all will, 
I trust, bft cleared up.' 

* We will say nothing,' said George, * to Miss May 

13—2 
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or Lizzie till all is so evident that no doubt remsuns. 
Don*t you think that would be the best V 

* Decidedly/ answered Father Ely. * Not a word 
till we have thoroughly solved the whole question, 
and cleared up everything.' 

The result of that afternoon's inquiry was the 
certain knowledge that poor Bessie Spence had 
passed from this life two days after her happy re- 
ception into the ChurcL 

George spent an hour that evening in Great 
Burley Street with May and Lizzie, whom he 
informed of his projected journey to America. 
May had not been well all day. She had been 
trembUng, and aching with pain in every limb. 
Her colour came and went as she tried by a great 
effort to appear cheerful and merry. The Doctor 
observed it 

* You have/ he said, when he rose to depart, * a 
bad feverish cold on you. For the sake of our 
darling Lizzie, and for all our sakes, you must 
promise to take care of yourself. Get strong 
and well by the time I return ; this will be, I 
trust, my last journey ; at the end of a month I 
shall be back again. Pray for me ; God bless and 
help you both !' 

May bade him farewell with tears in her eyes ; 
and even Lizzie seemed moved at the parting. 
When he was gone, May said to Lizzie : 

*I feel very sorrowful to-night; it seems as 
though I had said good-bye to him for ever.' 
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* You are not well, darling. You need rest 
and sleep. Please God youll be better to-morrow.' 

By an early train George started for Liverpool, 
and in the afternoon was on bis way across the 
great ocean to the far West 

May had passed a restless night, and was too un- 
well to rise in the morning. Father Ely visited her 
in the evening, and insisted on her seeing a doctor. 
The medical man pronounced that the patient was 
in a state of high fever, and was on no account to 
be allowed to leave her room. 




CHAPTEE XX. 

THE END OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 

ATHEE ELY, Lizzie, and Mrs. Kemp were 
in deep consultation in May's little sitting- 
room ; poor May was tossing wearily on her bed of 
sickness. 

The doctor had just left, after his second day's 
visit. 

Lizzie and Mrs. Kemp were in tears ; even the 
good Priest was much moved. 

* You must not fret, dear children, but bear up 
bravely for the poor sick child's sake. All your 
care and energy will be needed. You heard what 
the doctor said. It will go very hard with her. 
But you must cheer up, leave all in those Hands 
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whero all is safe. I needn't tell you to pray ; this 
you will be sure to do. I shall come round and 
see her again sooa I wish Dr. Spence had not 
gone ; but there is no hope of getting him back, as 
the steamer left yesterday afternoon. At all events 
I am able to be about again.' 

'That is a blessing, dear Father/ said Lizzie. 

* What should we do without you V 

< I wonder how she caught this fever V said poor 
old Mrs. Kemp. 

< Well, my child, it is not easily traced. But she 
has been ailing for a long while, and has been very 
weak ; and I'm afraid she has been over-exerting 
herself among the poor people in the courts and 
alleys ; and in this sultry hot weather typhoid fever 
is easily caught among those bad odours, by one of 
a weakened frame. It is God's good work; and 
however it ends, it will be for His greater glory. 
We must be resigned ; do our duty and pray hard. 
I have hopes that she will be spared to us for a long 
while yet' 

Father Ely returned in the afternoon, and found 
that the physician and a second medical adviser 
whom he had called in were with the patient He 
waited for them. When they came downstairs the 
doctor took the Priest on one side and said : 

* We are afraid there is no hope of recovery. The 
worst symptoms are developing themselves ; little 
short of a miracle can raise up the good young lady. 
We shall do what we can ; she has evidently been 
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sickening for some time, to judge from her present 
condition.' 

After a few words the good Priest entered the 
sick-room and saw May alone. He explained to 
her in the kindest manner the gravity of her sick- 
ness, and the necessity of making every preparation 
for death, which might be near— very near. 

* You know best, Tather,' she said ; * and God's 
holy Will be done. If the time has come, I am 
ready to die, • My prayers are answered. Dear 
Mrs. Kemp is a Catholic, and so is A^ / It is better 
for me and for him that he is not here. You will 
console poor Lizzie as none other can console her. 
Things were too bright to last. I have felt lately 
that I should not live long. You will take care and 
look after Mrs. Kemp and Lizzie; and to Dr. 
Spence you will always be a kind good friend, I 
know. Prepare me for my last end, and give me 
the last Sacraments as soon as you can. You will 
not leave anything till I grow unconscious.' 

' Best assured, dear child, all shall be done that 
can be done.' 

* You will be with me when I die V 

*If possible. And now compose yourself. In 
about an hour's time I shall return to give you the 
last rites.' 

* God bless you ! His holy Will be done.* 
Father Ely went down and told in gentle words 

the sad news, that there were no earthly hopes of 
May's recovery. Once more he bade them bear up 
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for the poor sick child's sake, and told them he 
would soon return to perform the consoling rite of 
administering the last Sacraments. 

Lizzie controlled her feelings as best she could, 
and busied herself in preparing the room for the 
Divine Guest Who was coming. She then knelt 
down by her sick sister-friend and prayed for her. 
Her heart was almost breaking, she had never 
known how much she had loved May before ; but 
she stifled her grief for her friend's sake. It seemed 
hard to make an act of resignation, but she made 
it. It was like giving up half her soul ; but she 
forced herself to say, *Thy Will, not mine, be done, 
Lord !' At the same time she prayed fervently 
for May's recovery. * Who knows 1 perhaps she 
may not die,' she said to herself. * She is Mary's 
child ; for our sake perhaps she may be spared.' 

May resigned herself to the care of that good 
Providence which had ever watched over her, and 
with patient trust and great fervour received the last 
Sacraments. Father Ely was alone with her for 
some time, and then he summoned Lizzie and Mrs. 
Kemp into the room. 

It was a beautiful, but sad spectacle. The fair- 
haired maiden raised herself in bed ; her fair face 
flushed almost crimson with the fever-heat which 
was cruelly burning life away. She was very 
calm, and a quiet repose settled over her features. 
There is no happier, brighter, more heavenly sight on 
earth than that of a fervent Christian receiving the 
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great Eternal Guest, and taking the Strong One for 
Companion on that great journey into the dark 
valley of death that leads to Eternity. 

They watched by May that night in silence. At 
times she slept, and seemed to wake more refreshed; 
the fever grew less ardent, and she got more rest. 
When morning came she appeared brighter, and 
was in less pain. Lizzie left her to snatch a short 
sleep and repose awhile. 

Father Ely found May cheerful and resigned, but 
very weak. The doctor again saw her, but still 
gave no hopes. Many a fervent prayer went up 
for her recovery: children at school, the poor in the 
homes, the Priest at the Altar — all remembered 
her, for she had been so kind, so charitable 
to all. 

She herself did not think she would recover; 
and she had fervently prepared herself to die. 

Lizzie was again sitting by her. The afternoon 
was bright and cheerful, and the sun was shining 
into the room. May opened her eyes and held out 
her hand to her companion. 

* Come closer, darling,' she said, * for I want to 
talk to you.' 

Lizzie, heedless of any danger, stooped over her 
and kissed her burning cheek, and then sat by the 
side of her companion's bed. 

* You remember,' said May, * some weeks ago, we 
went to see that child buried, and the spot where 
we sat, don't you V 
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* Yes, May dearest — in the cemetery, near the 
white slab over the child's grave.* 

'lizzie darling, when I am dead lay me there in 
that spot ; and put a plain white marble cross over 
my grave, with the 8im][d6 words, "Pray for the 
soul of May Cumberland,'' with the date of my 
birth and death, and the words, "Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity, except to love and serve God alone !" 
I feel quite happy and content to die. Somehow 
or other I don't want to live. Don't cry, dearest ; 
we shall all meet again in that beautiful home of 
which Father Ely has been talking to me. We 
shall love one another there with the purest, 
brightest love, and no one will rob us then of the 
love we have for each other. We shan't fear then to 
lose the love we have, for it will be all in God, and 
for God.' 

* But it is so hard to see you suffering so, my 
poor sister.' 

* Yes, darling, I do suffer ; but is not God good 
to send me suffering 1 If I didn't suffer, perhaps 
I shouldn't want to die ; and didn't He suffer for 
us 1 it's not much we can do for Him. See how all 
this throws us upon Him, for He alone can help 
us.' 

She closed her eyes and moved her lips in prayer. 
After a little silence she said : 

* We have often spoken together about ourselves; 
whatever we might say we have said to each other. 
You have known my earthly love. You know 
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how I from the beginning loved George Spence. 
You saw how it grew upon me. I had one hope — 
that he would return my love ; that I might live to 
make him happy. I hoped, and still I hoped that 
it might be so. I lived on hope. It brightened 
life, it cheered me night and day, and all this while 
I grew to love him more and more. 

* When he returned from his last long journey he 
told me the secret history of his life ; some day he 
will tell it to you. From all he said, from his very 
manner, and his way, I learnt — and I loved you all 
the more for it— that of all his earthly loves he 
loved you the most, the strongest and the best' 

* Oh, May, May darling T said Lizzie energeti- 
cally, * what you hint at can never be. I too have 
my secret, which you now shall know. I am not 
free to give my heart and hand to any man. My 
love has long been given to another. Look, May,* 
she continued, brightly, showing her her left hand, 
on which she wore her rosary ring, * there's my 
wedding-ring.* 

*What do you mean, child 1 Surely you are 
jesting ; that is not a wedding-ring !' 

'Dearest sister,' said Lizzie, her face growing 
very brilliant, but solemn, as she spoke, * I am in 
earnest; by my Father Director's leave, I have 
given myself to God by a vow of virginity. Others 
may die, others grow cold, others prove false, others 
mistake our motives and our lives, others prove 
exacting, cruel, unkind, and inconsiderate ; but He 
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will be true for ever : the Virgin's Son, the Virgin's 
Spouse, He Himself the Virgin of virgins, is my 
portion now, an<l, I trust, for ever !' 

* Oh, happy, happy Lizzie ! but I must not envy 
you,' said May. 

' Ah ! dearest sister, how sad it all seems ! I 
understand now the secret sorrow that has been 
consuming you. If he had but spoken to me, he 
might then have learnt to love you who so loved 
him. Oh, how very sad is human love ; how hard 
the lot of those that trust to it !' 

' Do not fret for me, darling,' said May. ' I see 
it is all for the best. God wanted me in another 
way than that of which I dreamt day and night. 
We both have learnt our lesson, and I trust we 
both are now equally His, and His alone. Truly 
all is vanity but loving God. 

* Some day, Lizzie, you will tell him how I loved 
him, prayed for him, and watched over you, because 
I knew how very dear you were to him. We have 
loved each other very dearly, you and I, dear 
sister — and it is hard to part ; but the end must 
come, and you have always taught me to bow down 
to God's Will, and trust His loving Providence. 
He will provide for you and him. I feel how very 
wrong it was to love so ardently ; and but for the 
kindness of my good Director, and the consolation 
of our holy Faith, I think I should have lost my 
reason. Life seemed meaningless without this one 
object to live for here, as well as the great end 
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hereafter. There was none to whom I could tell 
this secret of my life — not even to yourself could 
I say more than I saw you knew. In the secrecy 
of the Confessional alone I could receive comfort 
and advice. But even then it haunted me, and the 
more I struggled against it the more it broke me 
down in the end. You know now why I was so 
sad at times. 

*When we were at Lourdes I prayed hard for 
dear Mrs. Kemp's conversion, and God has granted 
it ; my good old nurse, my motherly friend is one 
of us — a child of the Church. I prayed also for 
his conversion ; and I oflfered God my life for his 
happiness. I offered the sacrifice of my life if it 
were needed for his conversioa God has accepted 
the offering. Why should I wish for more 1 I have 
lived to see him a Catholic j to kneel at the same 
Altar-rails with him. My work is done ; since his 
return I have tried to make a virtue of necessity, 
and resign myself to God's Will I have given a 
little of my time to the service of His poor, and 
once more offered my life to God. He has accepted 
it. For some days a strange weight has been upon 
me ; and this, dear Lizzie, is the end. It is very 
nigh now. It seems sad, but it is best that it 
should be as it is. I shall never see him any more 
in this life. It has come very suddenly at last 

' This fever that is on me now has come as a 
mark of God's love. In it I see His hand. I shall 
die happy, very happy. I want to put all things of 
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earth away, and simply to prepare to meet Him 
Who loves me with such exceeding love.' 

The two loving friends spoke of all their little 
plans and confided them to Grod May gave Lizzie 
what instmctions she had, and then she took leave of 
poor Mrs. Kemp, and told them to bear up bravely^ 
and left them to Father Ely's care. 

The presence of the good Priest was her great 
consolation. Even in her periods of delirium she 
would rally directly he came into the room. She 
always knew Imn. Even when Lizzie could not 
rouse her, she recognised the voice of the keeper of 
her conscience. She would look for hours at the 
door and simply say, ' I wish he would come.' 

And so Lizzie .and Mrs. Kemp watched their 
charge through the long days and dreary nights. 
It was strange, but in her delirium she never men- 
tioned George's name, never raved about him. All 
her thoughts seemed centred on her work for God. 
* I must be up and visit my poor people ; I wonder 
is Our Lady's Altar prepared !' Her former little 
religious duties seemed the only things that occupied 
her thoughts in her delirium. At times her mind 
wandered back to Lourdes, and she would talk of 
the rushing water and the songs of the birds, and 
pointing to the foot of her bed, would say, * Oh, 
don't you see her, how beautiful she is ; how white 
her robes are !' and when they asked her whom she 
saw, she would answer, * Why, our Mother Mary !' 
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and then she would sing a verse of a hymn, or a 
part of the Litany. 

And all this time the fever fire was burning life 
away. She would grow conscious and very quiet, 
and seem much stronger ; and after her Communions 
seemed to rally so much that Lizzie and Mrs. Kemp 
could scarcely believe she could not recover. 

* And is there still no hope, dear Father V asked 
Lizzie of Father Ely, on the ninth day. 

* Humanly speaking, none whatever, my dear 
child.' 

* Oh, it is very hard to think that we shall lose 
herr 

* What, my child ! will you grudge her to her 
God ? Shall He not have His own ? You and I 
know the goodness and devotedness of that life 
which is fast passing away from us. What is there 
on earth to live for ? Can she ever be better pre- 
pared to die than she is now ? It is hard to lose 
the friends we love ; but we must not be selfish in 
our love. God takes our loved ones for His own 
sake, and for their and our good !' 

* Yes, Father, I will try to be resigned ; but my 
heart is nearly breaking.' 

* God comfort you, and console you ; and do not 
forget the broken-hearted Mother Mary, for you 
are both her children; she will help you both. 
God bless you T 

The good Priest went to his work, and Lizzie 
returned to her place by the sick-bed, to relieve the 
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good old serrant, who watched by turns with 
her. 

Another night passed. Another day was drawing 
to a close. There was now little doubt that the 
end was nigL The patient became weaker, and 
her mind wandered more than it had done before. 
Father Ely was reading some of the beautiful 
prayers from the Visitation of the Sick ; May was 
eagerly listening. 

* How beautiful T she said. * Father, I am con- 
tinually hearing the Angels singing around my bed. 
It is very beautiful, but it seems to be far, far 
away; and yet they seem to be there!* And 
she told him all the fancies, the beautiful fancies 
— and who shall say that they were only fancies, 
and not perhaps realities ? — of her half-unconscious 
moments. She did not call them dreams, or 
fancies, but said she saw and heard ! Who can 
tell what we shall see and hear in the last hours of 
our mortal life ? 

She was full of gratitude. For everything she 
thanked God ; and for every little office rendered 
her, she roused herself and thanked those who 
waited on her. 

Father Ely had been gone some hours ; Lizzie 
was alone in the sick-room. The weary night had 
worn on, and it wanted less than an hour to the 
break of day. An awful stillness reigned in- the 
apartment; the breathing of May seemed more 
hushed and solemnly regular. Lizzie took the 
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light and held it over her companion. Her eyes 
were open, she turned them towards her young 
friend, and she beckoned her to her. Her lips 
moved ; Lizzie moistened them and listened ; she 

said in faint accents: 'Father Ely where is 

her 

* I will send for him, darling.* 
She summoned her maid, and then roused Mrs. 
Kemp, who was resting in the adjoining room. 
She sent for the Priest. 

When Father Ely arrived. May was unconscious. 
Her breathing was heavy, and her agony had 
commenced ; her poor frame was convulsed with 
pain. 

Life was hastening to its close. Over the great 
City the sun was about to rise, and wake it to 
another day of toil and labour. The presence of 
the Priest seemed to quell all the convulsing pangs 
of death. A look of peace settled on the features, 
the breathing became slow and measured. Father 
Ely saw the end had come. Once more he im- 
parted to her the Priestly absolution, and the great 
Indulgence, and then recommended her soul to her 
Creator in the beautiful words of the ritual. As he 
bade that Christian soul go forth in the Name of its 
Creator and its God, he saw the eyes open and a 
shadow flit across the now pale face. It was like 
the shadow from a passing Angel's wing ! Then 
came a long deep breath — the last deep sigh; 
a sweet smile passed over the white features, 

14 
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and the spirit winged its flight to the everlasting 
mountains of eternity ! 

May Cumberland was dead ! 




CHAPTER XXI. 

A DESOLATE HOME. 

I HE solemn Requiem was over, and the body 
of the fair May Cumberland was carried to 
its last resting-place near the white slab over the 
child's grave, where she had wished to be buried. 
It was a sad but a consoling sight All those who 
had known her and loved her were there, all save 
one ! He was far away in a distant land, dreaming 
day-dreams which would never be realised. Lizzie, 
pale and sad, with her deep suppressed emotion ; 
poor broken-hearted Mrs. Kemp, the faithful 
servant who had nursed her darling and cared for 
her with a mother's care ; the kind-hearted Violet 
Bjrme, and the cheerful, self-sacrificing little Minnie 
Redmond, stood by the open grave. Mr. and Mrs. 
Byrne and the Nelsons were also there. The 
faithful old Bolton, too, was there, grieving with 
his large true-hearted grief for the loss of the young 
mistress he had learnt to love and respect so dearly. 
Many of those in the midst of whom she had 
often passed as an angel of mercy had gathered to- 
gether to show their respect to the memory of the 
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good lady whom they had learnt to love. The 
children of St. Wilfrid's schools — those little ones 
in whose welfare she had so often interested her- 
self — ^who had become doubly dear to her on 
Lizzie's account, they too were th^e. 

When the blue coffin with its bright white nails 
and ornaments was placed on the side of the grave, 
it was covered and heaped up with the choicest 
flowers of purest white. Wreaths, crosses and 
bouquets were thrown upon the coffin in such 
profusion, that May's lifeless body rested under a 
bed of flowers. 

Father Ely performed the last sad rites — so full 
of hope, and so beautiful in their simplicity. His 
voice was strong and clear^ his step was Arm ; but 
the good Priest's heart was full, and he scarcely 
heeded the crowd through which they passed. A 
little incident occurred which fairly broke him 
down. One of the children whom May had nursed 
through a painful sickness, and to whom she had 
endeared herself by many acts of kindness, forced 
her way to the front and threw herself on her knees 
at the side of the grave. Extending her arms 
towards the dead, she lifted up her voice, and 
amidst her sobs exclaimed, 'Oh Father, Father, 
bring her back again to us !' The Priest's voice 
faltered, his eyes filled with tears, and, with a strong 
effort, he read the English prayers with which the 
solemn service concludes. 

A well-known writer has beautifully described 
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the great desolation of the most sorrowful moment 
of our grief in the loss of our dear dead. 

* All was not over when death was over. We 
spoke of the lifeless frame in the masculine or 
feminine, as if the body was the real self of the one 
we loved. The house was not forlorn, at least not 
utterly forlorn, though it was darkened and silent 
The dead furnished it, peopled it with one exclu- 
sive growing life, and filled it with a mysterious 
attraction. It made home more home. It was 
now a consecrated home. It had but been a 
common home before. Oh, there was such a mani- 
fold companionship in the dead! Its white face 
was so eloquent It did not tell of pain just passed, 
and the gnawing of hungry disease, and the blight 
of pestilence. But it spoke of old times, of simple 
childish years. It was a very resurrection of by- 
gone looks, of almost forgotten expressions, of 
innocent youthfulness of countenance, blooming 
above death like the snowdrops above the hoar- 
frost The compressed lips smiled at us. The 
closed eyes looked at us, without opening. The 
blue-veined hands were full of meaning. It was a 
dark hour when the coffin closed, but the spell was 
^not gone yet The moment of desolation did not 
come when the blue spires of incense up-curled 
themselves out of the damp grave, and the clods 
rattled on the coffin lid, and the hollow sound was 
like a frightening echo of eternity. But it came 
when the mourner set his first step again on the 
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threshold of his door, having left the partner of 
liis life, or the child of his hopes, or the mother of 
his boyhood, behind him in the grave. Then the 
house was empty indeed, and his heart was empty 
too, and desolate.' 

And so home was desolate when Lizzie re- 
turned, and her poor heart was very empty, and 
very desolate. As she entered the old, dear room, 
a sense of her loss came over her, and she sank on 
the sofa, rested her head on the cushion ; the foun- 
tains of grief seemed to have broken up in her 
soul, and she wept bitterly. She had borne up 
wonderfully during the swift sickness ; and while 
the dear dead was still with her she did not realise 
her loss. Now she felt very lonely ; and her soul 
seemed overwhelmed with sorrow. She had not 
known how deep her affection for May had become, 
how that sisterly love had sunk into her heart, till 
the moment that she returned to the desolate home, 
with the loved one gone. 

Father Ely found her prostrated with grief. He 
came into that home as an Angel of Consolation. 
There were many who needed his kind cheering 
words in their sudden aflliction. 

*My child,* he said to Lizzie, whom he found 
alone in tears. * You must moderate your grief, 
and resign yourself to the will of that kind Provi- 
dence which has watched over you.' 

* Oh, Father, Father !' said the poor afflicted 
child, * it is hard to bear — to be patient ! Now I 
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know what sorrow meanEf. Why did I ever come 
here ? Was it only for this t To lose the one of 
all, my dearest, my best, my darling sister ! I little 
thought I loved her so dearly. Oh that I might 
have died, and that she might have lived T 

*My child, be patient Your life has been a 
wonderful manifestation of the care of a good 
Providence. You are the child of a special 
Providence. Perhaps ere long you will see it more 
plainly than you see it now. Your good fortune, 
thank God, has not spoilt you. But it was neces- 
sary that this sorrow should befall yoiL You are 
now more thrown upon Him Who is so jealous of 
our love, that He takes from us our nearest, our 
dearest, and our best, when He sees it is best for us, 
and for them. It is best for her that she should go.' 

* Oh that I could think so V sobbed Lizzie. * I 
tried to believe it, and I resigned my heart ; but 
now, now, now ! Oh, why has she gone V 

* Kneel down, dear child, and offer yourself to 
the sweet Queen of Mercy, the Mother of Sorrows ! 
It may be that the good soul that has gone is 
waiting in Purgatory — suffering now — waiting for 
your patient resignation, to pay the temporal debt' 

* No, Father, she must be in heaven, she was such 
a saintly girl ; she was so good, so kind, so gentle, 
so true. God would not ' 

*Stop, my child! you don't know what you say. 
It is wrong to canonise our dead. Let us pray for 
them ; we rob them of rest and glory by our too 
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human love. Be obedient, like a good child, and 
do as I bid you.' 

Lizzie knelt down and repeated, in broken ac- 
cents, a few words after the good Priest 

* Now,* he said, * God bless and protect you ! I 
shall leave you for a while. You need rest I 
shall see you again soon.' 

Father Ely went to his work among the poorer 
members of his flock. He did not let his manner 
in any way betray the sorrow of his heart, yet that 
fatherly heart was very full when he thought of the 
child who had gone, and the great blank that her 
passing away had left in the hearts of those who 
had learnt to love her so sincerely and truly. Her 
death was a heavy loss to the poor of St Wilfrid's 
whom she visited so often, and to whose temporal 
wants she ministered with so ready and so liberal a 
hand. 

*Well, well,' he said to himself, *God knows 
best ; His Will be done.' 

And then he thought of poor George Spence, and 
how different all would have been had May lived. 
He had received an answer to his telegram, which 
had conveyed to George the sad news of May's 
death, and had learnt that the absence of the 
Priest, in search of whom the Doctor had gone, 
had delayed his mission of inquiry. He had to 
take a long journey into the country, in hopes of 
meeting him. 

And he thought of Lizzie, and what was in store 
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for her. He wondered about her future, and almost 
trembled at the thought of even a possibility of 
such a life being wrecked in the world, or such a 
soul being ever turned away from God's love. Ho 
prayed earnestly for her as he passed along the 
busy noisy streets, and into the filthy and stifling 
courts. A storm had burst over her souL He saw 
how necessary it was that human ties should be 
broken ; how imperceptibly her heart had clung to 
her new-found friend. He saw, more than she 
saw, the dangers of such a heart. It had almost 
rebelled against the sorrow that had come to it. 
A great grace was passing ; would it pass away and 
not bring her nearer to her God ? Or would she 
accept it by a patient resignation to the Divine 
Will ? Again he thought of the dead — the happy 
dead — and he repeated to himself the words of the 
Apostle of love, * Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours.' And he 
thought of the happiness of the happy dead — the 
dead at rest from toil, from sorrow, and from all 
earthly pain ; the happy dead at rest * from carking 
care and ever-present sin,' at rest in realms of end- 
less peace and rest. And once more he repeated to 
himself, * It was best that she should go !' 

That same day, as evening drew on, he went into 
the Church to recommend once more his flock to 
the care of Him * Who careth equally for the little 
and the great,' and found Lizzie in silent prayer 
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before the little shrine of Mary. After a while she 
arose, and seeing her spiritual Father, went up to 
him and asked him if she might speak to him in 
the confessional. 

The great struggle of wounded nature against 
God-sent affliction was over ! Grace had prevailed, 
and to the sorrowful heart peace had returned. 
She had bowed herself down, and worshipped in 
humble resignation the merciful Providence that 
had sent her the greatest sorrow she had ever felt. 
She went back to her heavenly Mother's feet sor- 
rowful, but happy, repeating to herself the words 
the good Priest had quoted to her from God's 
written Word, * The mercy of God is beautiful in 
the time of affliction, as a cloud of rain in the time 
of drought' 

* I have been selfish in my sorrow,' she said to 
herself ; * I will hide my grief, and go back and 
comfort that dear old soul, who has lost her earthly 
all, in the sad affliction that has fallen on us !' 

And poor old Mrs» Kemp needed all the com- 
forting words that the loving heart of the dark- 
haired girl could give her, and all the kind care of 
Uttle acts of a self-forgetting sympathising soul. 

The good Priest was unremitting in his efforts to 
console ; and his presence in the house of sorrow 
was that of the Messenger of peace. 

* I have been thinking,' he said, * that it will be 
well for you both to have a change. You must 
pack up your boxes and leave to-morrow for Hope 
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Lodge. Old Bolton shall be in readiness to meet 
you ; the change in the beautiful scenery of Fem- 
shire will do you both good. If I am able, I will 
myself run down and see you both in the course of 
a few days.' 

'Reverend Father,' said Mrs. Kemp, *we shall 
get on very sadly without your kind words and 
cheerful face ; but you always know what is best 
for us, and so we must obey you.* 

* That is right; and now, good-bye, and Grod bless 
and protect you both !' 

* God bless you, Father !' they both answered. 
When the Priest was gone, Lizzie turned to Mrs. 

Kemp and said : 

* What should we have done without our good 
Father V 

Mrs. Kemp simply answered, *What should wel' 
The next evening they arrived at Hope Lodge. 



CHAPTEE XXIL 

THE SECRET TOLD. 

|T has been well said, that though jealousy is 
produced by love, as ashes are by fire, yet 
jealousy extinguishes love as ashes smother the 
flame. There is no vice which is so practicable at 
all times and in every place as jealousy ; it is an 
insidious passion that can never be quiet for want 
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of irritation. A jealous envy possesses the heart, 
and the heart's best feelings become soon stifled ; 
the fire of affection is quenched, and the heart be- 
comes cold and hard as unburnt coal. Even 
natural virtues are extinguished by it, and the soul 
becomes a live brood of the most contemptible and 
torturing thoughts urging on their victim to the 
blink of the abyss. 

Frustrated love, disappointed and unrequited 
affection, had changed Laura Mapleson's better 
nature. She had hoped in the beginning to win 
the love of George's heart; she had failed. She 
had said that the burden of the day of her life was 
* to learn to love and then to hate.' There was 
much that was good and noble in her nature and 
her better instincts ; her kindlier feelings had often 
struggled against the great passion that was so 
deeply rooting itself in her heart, but she had not 
allowed the good to prevail — and each conflict 
found her weaker for good, and was an easier 
victory for eviL The more and more she indulged 
in the desire of revenge, the stronger the wild un- 
tamed passion grew upon her. At length she had 
begun to hate. Dark, deep, unrelenting hatred was 
the ruling passion of her existence. Her life had 
become one lifelong plotting and planning to frus- 
trate another's happiness. Proud and embittered, 
strong in the sense of her own strength of will, 
and the knowledge of the secret which she believed 
was hers alone, she pursued her course. 
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She had none to guide her, none to help her, 
none to speak to ; she stood in her self-sufficiency 
alone. She had no sense or help of reli^on to 
warn her, to save her. She had never made a 
friend, she distrusted humanity ; she had nothing 
to consult but her own cold, cruel, reckless and re- 
lentless heart There was no sympathising love of 
any human heart that she would permit to rouse 
her better, softer, kindlier woman's nature. And 
so her heart dried up. A fire seemed to bum in 
her veins, instead of blood. She could find rest 
neither in the solitude of her apartments, nor in 
the busy streets, nor in the whirl of amusement. 
It seemed as though an evil spirit possessed her. 
Could it be that it was so in reality ? Who shall 
say ? Oftentimes we put down dark deeds to 
temporary insanity, when the plain English would 
be possession or obsession by the devil ! There are 
thousands such in the world in which we live ; they 
rise to the surface and roam at large in great revo- 
lutions. Apostates they are from God and man, 
unbelievers in the divinity of the Creator and the 
humanity of the creature ; they are without love, 
they distrust all. Already they are murderers in 
their heart ; their hands are against all men, and 
every man's hand against them ; they are wanderers 
on the face of God's fair earth, and so hasty is the 
flight of their wandering, that they see not earth's 
beautiful fairness. They bear the mark of Cain on 
their bold and self-reliant brows. 
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The Honourable Laura's appearance had greatly 
changed of late. Her features had become paler 
and more emaciated, and the feline expression 
more deeply set upon them. She had grown rest- 
less. Life seemed to press heavily upon her. At 
times she would walk down to the dark waters of 
the cruel river where the cruel lights of London 
were reflected in the rising and falling tide, and 
would suddenly leave them, shuddering and in 
haste. They had an unexplained attraction for her. 
But she could not trust herself near them for any 
long time. What was life to her now ? What 
had she to live for ? 

Where there is money, agents for almost any 
purpose can be procured. Money, agents, and her 
own ever-vigilant self had enabled her to trace all 
her cousin George's doings. She knew full well 
the errand on which he was journeying to the far 
West. The scrap of paper that she had picked up 
on the door-step of his lodgings had put her on the 
right track. He was in a fair way of clearing up 
the secret of his life ; if the Priest who had 
attended Bessie Spence in her last illness should 
only be reached, no doubt would remain in her 
cousin's mind. The mystery would be solved. 

As she walked up and down by the murky 
waters, and the tide rose and fell against the stone 
steps of the embankment piers — the dark tide of 
unquelled hatred rose and fell in her soul and 
dashed against her cold stony heart. * Which shall 
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it be f she mused ; ' which shall it be ? The father 
or the child ^ Which shall it be V and she stood 
still and looked at the black river. 'And /A^' 
she said, < these cruel waters can hide my misery 
and my shame. Which shall it be ? Let him live 
to weep his loss and curse the day he ever crossed 
my love and frustrated a loving woman's happiness ! 
Why should I pursue him with my hate 1 That 
pale-faced child on whom he dotes has spoilt all my 
plans ; by her, all that I laboured for and lived for 
has been frustrated.' Then dark and dreadful 
thoughts — darker than the daik night, more murky 
than the murky waters — filled her mind as she 
walked homewards. 

Ere long she heard of May Cumberland's illness 
and death. On the day of the funeral she stood 
on the outside of the crowd untouched, unmoved. 
Her heart was too hardened now for any such sight 
to touch its finer chords. A sneer of vengeful 
triumph settled upon her features as she gazed 
upon the coffin. She muttered to herself : 

'Would that it contained that living image of 
my rival ! But yon grave is deep. Before long he 
may have to follow to that grave the one on whom 
at present all his hopes and thoughts are centred 
They are both still at my mercy. Who can tell 1* 

May Cumberland was buried, and Lizzie was at 
Hope Lodge in the beautiful county of Femshire. 

Laura, who informed herself of Lizzie's move- 
mentfl^ left her apartments in London and also 
taiveUed into Femabiie. 
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A bright and beautiful August had ended. The 
autumn months had commenced. A lovely after- 
noon m the beginning of September found Lizzie 
seated in that favourite spot in the grounds of 
Hope Lodge where she loved to be alone. It was 
that secluded and tree-shadowed upot where the 
old summer-house stood built in the bank above the 
noisy little stream, hard by the lake. 

Her eyes were following the flight of beautiful- 
winged insects that flitted in the sunshine beyond 
the trees, but her thoughts were far away ; she was 
thinking of the dead. She recalled the last time 
that May had sat there with her, and they had 
spoken of their little joys and plans for a bright 
and happy future. The place seemed wonderfully 
solemn. In a few days the white-haired Doctor 
was expected home : old Bolton had gone that very 
day to the post town to see if there were any letters 
from Father Ely, or whether the good Priest him- 
self had arrived for his promised visit, and had 
not yet returned. Mrs. Kemp was busy indoors. 

As Lizzie sat thinking, suddenly a little involun- 
tary shudder passed over her, and she roused her 
self and looked round. To her astonishment she 
found she was not alone. Near her stood a tall 
woman in black, with her veil closely drawn over 
her face. A strange feeling, almost of dread and 
fear, came over her, for she thought she recognised 
in the person before her the mysterious visitor of 
her younger days. She arose from her seat, and 
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addressing herself to her strange visitor, said : ' Is 
there anything you want with me, my good 
woman V 

The person in black raised her veil, and Lizzie 
recognised before her Dr. Spence's cousin, the 
Honourable Laura Mapleson. Her amazement 
increased, and she was about to speak when Laura 
interrupted her by saying : 

' I see you are surprised to see me here. Do not, 
I beg of you, disturb yourself ; but pray be seated. 
I have ascertained that you would be alone, and I 
have come to tell you something which greatly con- 
cerns those nearest and dearest to you. 

' Listen patiently, and please do not interrupt 
me. George Spence, as you know, is my cousin. 
We were children together. Passionately, tenderly, 
I loved that man ; and my love for him increased 
as time went on. His parents wished him to make 
me his wife, but he refused. He repelled my love, 
gave his heart to an orphan, a sickly black-haired 
girl, a poor little dressmaker who was struggling 
hard to keep up a decent appearance. She was a 
poor creature, with a pale face and winning manner, 
who had seen in her youth better and more pros- 
perous days. Her name was Bessie Turner. He 
was yoimg, only twenty-four, then ; but he loved her, 
and she loved him. Contrary to his parents' wish, 
unknown to them and to me, he married her. I 
discovered their marriage, and he, finding his secret 
known, wrote and told his parents. They disin- 
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herited him, disowned him, turned away from him; 
George had studied, and was clever at his profession; 
so finding how matters stood, he accepted a situation 
in the country as assistant to a doctor. 

* He was now entirely in my hands. I had never 
ceased to show him the greatest apparent kindness, 
after and before his marriage. I did so for my own 
ends. I doubled my seeming interest now. I 
visited them very often. I used to be with Bessie 
when he was absent. Poor innocent fool, she be- 
lieved in me, trusted me, clung to me ! For her 
sake — I was not blind, I saw it all, but I waited my 
time — for her sake, George tolerated me. Oh, how 
I hated that woman — how it wrung my soul to see 
their mutual love and happiness 1 I resolved that 
I would crush their joy, and if possible separate 
them. I soon found out her weak point, a devoted 
woman's weakness, a jealous love for her husband. 

* This is how I succeeded. George had an only 
sister whom he dearly loved, and who dearly loved 
him. She and Bessie had never met. All inter- 
course with George or his wife was forbidden his 
sister. I used to visit his sister ; I was the go- 
between. His parents knew nothing of this or of 
my visits to George. I made them believe that 
now I had done with him entirely. 

* I set to work about poisoning Bessie's mind. I 
made up a story of another love of George's, of an 
old affection that had revived. I made the poor 
girl sensitive, restless, anxious, and unhappy. I 

15 
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persuaded George to tell her nothing of his 
visit to his sister— or of a speedy reconciliation 
which he hoped to effect with his parents. I 
prevailed upon him to leave it for a happy sur- 
prise. I got George to absent himself from 
time to time on business for me, and then 
denied that such was the case to Bessie. George's 
absence from home, from time to time, confirmed 
her suspicions. The day came for striking the fatal 
blow. I had worked upon the white-faced girl's 
mind till she was nigh beside herself with jealousy. 
I arranged a meeting between George and his sister, 
and told the wife that her faithless husband had 
arranged a meeting with her rival. She refused to 
believe me, so I undertook to convince her. We 
followed George, and I hid her at a distance where 
she could see their meeting. They met — brother 
and sister — and it was an affectionate meeting after 
a long separation. Bessie saw it. It was too much 
for the sickly girl; she fainted. My object was 
gained. We returned to George's house. I had 
arranged that he should not return for a few days, 
as he was to negotiate some business for me in 
London. Bessie listened to my advice, and resolved 
to leave her home. I gave her money, and told her 
where to go. She left behind her a letter telling 
George that she had long struggled against and 
refused to believe her suspicions of his unfaithful- 
ness; that what she had seen that day had convinced 
her. She told him that she did not believe he 
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would seek after her, and that even if he did it 
would be useless ; that she parted with him for ever 
in this world. She forgave him, but would trouble 
him no more. 

' 1 promised to shield her flight. I did so. On 
the third day I wrote to George to say that I had 
called at his house, but had found no one at home ; 
that I would wait in the village, as I was anxious. 
He returned in hot haste. I met him. We 
searched the house and found the letter she had 
>vritten. I shall never forget the effects of that 
note upon my cousin. The whole truth flashed 
upon the unhappy man. He struggled and reeled 
like one in a flt. I tried to calm him. He rushed 
from the house. It was pouring in torrents at the 
time. At length, after some hours, he returned wet 
through, cold and ill. The next morning he was 
in the burning delirium of fever. I watched him, 
and nursed him. My heart smote me, but still I 
determined to carry out my little revenge. Suffice 
it to say that after a time — and after a severe 
relapse — he was out of danger. But what a change ! 
The brown curly hair was white, as you have seen 
it ; the face so thin, and the body weak. He had 
raved much about Bessie in his delirium.' 

* Did he never find her V asked Lizzie, terror- 
stricken, yet fascinated with a strange fascination^ 
and listening eagerly to Laura. 

' No. I took care of that. I put him on the 
wrong track, I hid her away in the great city. 

15—2 
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Some three months after she left him a child was 
bom to her— a girl. Bessie lodged with a kind- 
hearted woman, a Catholic. Bessie's health had 
suffered so greatly from the strain that had been 
put upon it, that she did not survive long to be a. 
happy mother. She quickly sank. The woman 
with whom she lived brought in a Catholic Priest 
to see her; he instructed her in his religion, 
baptized the infant, and tended the mother till her 
death !' 

* Poor, poor Bessie Spence ! did she then die a 
Catholic V 

* Yes ; I was with her till the last I did not 
leave her as the end drew nigh. When death was 
coming fast, I would have whispered to her to 
curse her husband with her last breath ; but the 
Priest was there, and he told her to pray for him, 
and to bless him. She poured forth her heart's 
love in prayer, and, taking her child in her arms, 
she kissed her, and prayed aloud that she might 
live to love and bless her father. That she might 
bring him to the same happiness which was then 
hers, of dying a Catholic. With that prayer on 
her lips, she sank back and died. Oh, how I 
have hated Priests ever since !' 

* And the poor child,' asked Lizzie, * have you 
seen or heard anything of her since V 

*Yes, she lives! For many years I was glad 
that she was a Catholic. It would, I thought, aid 
my plans. George would never dream of any of 
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his being Catholics. I represented myself to the 
Priest as the nearest relative of the deceased, and 
promised to take charge of the child, and if possible 
to restore her to her father. He believed me ; 
what reason had he to doubt me ? I gave the 
delicate little mite to the care of the good woman 
who had lodged and sheltered George's wife. She 
had lately lost her own child, so she willingly took 
charge of Bessie's little daughter. I visited them 
often, and paid liberally for the child's keep. The 
woman's husband died. I induced her to move to 
another part of London; still I visited her and paid 
her. At last I came one day to claim the child, but 
hot words ensued, for she refused to give her up ' 

* Oh ! spare me ! spare me !' said Lizzie, unable 
to restrain her feelings. *Is is true? or do I 
dream ? You are the lady that I ' 

* Yes,' coldly interrupted Laura. * It is true ! 
I see you know the rest You are Bessie Spence's 
child, and George Spence is your father 1 You 
have lived to gain his heart and love. You have 
lived to make him a Catholic ! a month ago he 
knew nothing about this secret of your life which 
I had kept so well. An unforeseen accident led 
him upon the right scent at last. I had done all 
in my power to prevent it. I had spent a small 
fortune to get him blinded with lies and false 
reports; I had led him over half the globe in 
search of her whom I knew to be dead. But now 
he has found out the lie ; he has learnt the truth ! 
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Seventeen years had gone by, and I thought that 
I was safe ; and that you were lost I met you, 
as you know, at Biarritz. My heart almost re- 
lented at the sight of you. Your mother's ring, 
which I took from her child-hand, I gave to you, 
after removing the name inscribed within it. I 
thought it better with you than with myself ; for 
you had risen in form and features so like the dead, 
that a superstitious fear overcame me, and in a 
weak moment I forgot my hate. I little dreamt that 
you would ever meet your father. You know the 
rest ! You have come between me and him, whom 
of all men alone I have loved, and whom now I 
hate, and upon whom I have sworn to avenge 
myself. He shall live, but in sorrow and in sad- 
ness. A blighted existence shall be his. But this 
I have resolved, he shall not love his new-found 
child, and live for her as he would have lived for 
his old love, who was his wife and your mother !' 

So saying Laura drew from her bosom a small 
pistol, and before Lizzie could recover from her 
surprise, the weapon was discharged at her. The 
pale-faced girl reeled and fell at her assailant's feet. 
With a terrible look of revengeful triumph, the 
wily woman of the world put back the weapon into 
her bosom, and taking up the body of her prostrate 
victim, hurled it into the stream below. Then 
gathering her cloak about her, she climbed the 
bank at the back of the summer-house and hurried 
through the woods into the open field beyond. 
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The sun was setting. A red glare like blood 
was in the sky ; and the trees seemed tinged with 
blood. Blood seemed floating in little wavelets 
over the gay waters of the rippling stream. There 
seemed to come a sudden hush over nature, as 
though the animate and inanimate creation had 
paused in its song of universal joy to shudder at 
a deed of blood ! 

Laura heeded it not, but hurried on. A swift 
and terrible judgment was in store for her. Her 
foot sank into the ground. She fell. She had 
trodden on a wasps' nest. Before she could raise 
herself, the infuriated insects were upon her. She 
arose and tried to beat them off. They crowded 
upon her, stinging her neck and face and hands. 
She strove to rid herself of the strange punish- 
ment that pursued her. The more she strove, the 
more they closed in upon her. More exasperated 
than ever, they settled upon her, driving into her 
flesh their deep venomous stings. In agony and 
pain she sought to rid herself of their presence 
by flight. Still they followed her. She hurried 
on, blinded and maddened by pain. She slipped 
— she reeled — she fell. A heavy thud, a sup- 
pressed scream, and she lay a bruised and bleed- 
ing mass of humanity in the darksome depth of 
the old disused quarry, where her victim, the pale- 
faced girl, had stood and shuddered, as she thought 
of the horror of a fall into that dreadful dark- 
ness ! 
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CHAPTER XXIIL' 

LITE AND DEATH ! 

I HEBE are many worries and anxieties of a 
Priest's life of which the external world 
knows nothing. It is true that the good pastor's 
days are full of consolations, but many sorrows 
and much solicitude shoot their dark threads 
among the golden joys of his priestly office, and 
weave themselves into the wondrous woof of his life. 
So it was with Father Ely. Not the least anxiety of 
his daily ministry was that very work which was 
his greatest consolation, the poor school attached 
to St. Wilfrid's mission^ It could not bo other- 
wise ; for each and every one of those children his 
heart yeartied with a holy affection, and over them 
he watched with careful love. It was the aim of 
his life to make them thorough Catholics and good 
and useful members of society. On their religious 
and secular education he spared neither pains nor 
money. It was sometimes said that he spoilt the 
children by over-great kindness ; but he did but 
laugh, and say that nothing set wrong right so easily 
as kindness, and if that were his only failing, he was 
not afraid of the judgment of the all-kind Judge ! 
Lizzie's absence from the school was grqatly felt 
Although she held but a subordinate position, yet 
her influence was very great. The hes^d-mistress 
of the school was almost all that could he wished, 
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but it was apparent to the good Priest that a 
great deal of the work — the hard work — of the 
school was done by Lizzie Mount. In a quiet 
simple manner she exercised a wonderful influence 
on all around her. The knack she possessed of 
maintaining order was indeed wonderful. Although 
the head-mistress got all the praise, yet the absence 
of Lizzie for a short time only convinced Father 
Ely of her value in the school. She had a way of 
managing not only the children, but even those 
above her without their knowing it. She seemed 
born to command. 

Father Ely often thanked God that the child's 
life had been turned into the right path. In her 
powerfully energetic nature, her strong sympathies 
and the almost fascinating influence of her quiet 
ways, he saw a nature capable of great good ; but 
he shuddered lest a knowledge of her own powers 
should cause her to lean solely upon her strength 
of character and end in a wrecked life. He saw 
plainly that for her there could be no middle 
course — she must either be very good or very bad. 
It was well for her that she did not know the power 
she had of influencing others, that she was ignorant 
that she exercised it. 

It was the thorough knowledge of this child's 
character that had caused her spiritual Father to 
object to her being sent away, after Mrs. Mount's 
death, to receive a liberal education with girls 
above her own position in a Convent School. For 
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the same' reason he insisted upon her keeping to 
her old station in life, even in the altered circum- 
stances of her position ; and forbade May Cumber- 
land to lavish upon her those favours which her 
kind heart prompted her to bestow on her new- 
found charge. 

May had gone to her long rest, and a new phase 
of life would soon dawn upon Lizzie. She was to 
be given to an earthly father's love and care ! She 
was to know and realize that she Tf as not a poor 
man's child ; that the position in life in which a 
strange good fortune, or rather an all-seeing and 
wise Providence had raised her, was hers by right 
and title of her earthly birthright ! What would 
be the influence of this knowledge to a heart like 
hers ? Would she still stand in the deep founda- 
tions of humility, or would * pride of life' spoil 
all 1 Gentle reader, do not wonder that the good 
Priest redoubled his prayers and watched with 
anxious solicitude, for his years of ministry had 
taught him what human nature is. 

So the good Priest had .decided to fulfil his 
promise, and visit, at least for a few hours, the 
pleasant retreat in Fernshire where Lizzie and 
Mrs. Kemp were staying. Old Bolton had driven 
over to the railway-station at the nearest post- 
town to meet his Reverence and bring him to Hope 
Lodge. 

The Sim was sinking low in the horizon as they 
drove up to the Lodge-gates. Father Ely had 
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been saying his Office, so that he had not par- 
ticularly noticed the commencement of the glorious 
sunset of that bright autumn day. When they 
arrived at the house, they were met by the kindly 
welcomes of Mrs. Kemp. After many kind in- 
quiries, she addressed herself to old Bolton, saying: 

* Will you go, please, and tell Miss Lizzie that 
Father Ely has arrived 1 You will probably find 
her by the lake, or in the summer-house^ I wonder 
she hasn't returned ; she said she would be back 
before sunset' 

The old soldier gave the pony and trap in charge 
of the stable-boy who had appeared on the scene, 
and with a light heart and still firm step, soon 
disappeared among the trees. The glare of the 
sunset gave a rosy hue to the atmosphere, and 
bathed the landscape in its red light. As Bolton 
was wending his way towards the lake, he suddenly 
heard the report of a pistol, and the splash as of 
the falling of a body in the water. He hurried 
on. Looking up to the summer-house, which 
presently was in sight, he saw that it was empty ; 
then he glanced along the path, and in doing so 
his eyes rested upon the stream, and he saw what 
he at once recognised to be the form of Lizzie 
Mount Without a moment's hesitation he swung 
himself forward by means of a bough which over- 
hung the stream, and drew the body to the bank. 
He then carefully lifted it from the water and 
placed it upon the greensward. He wasted no 
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time. An old soldier, he had been on many a 
battlefield, and assisted many times the surgeons 
in their search for, and care of, the wounded. He 
detected the pulsation of the blood, and knew that 
life was not extinct — although the breathing was 
scarcely perceptible. The nature of the wound 
did not greatly alarm him; so, after staunching 
the slight flow of blood, he carefully and gently 
carried the fragile form of the insensible maiden 
to the Lodge. 

We shall not stop to describe the grief and 
wonder of the good Priest and of the kind-hearted 
Mrs. Kemp at the sudden and terrible calamity 
that had happened. Old Bolton hurried on for 
the nearest doctor, and in due time returned. 
Before leaving, the good old soldier had in a few 
words given instructions as to what he thought 
should be done under the circumstances, and when 
the medical man arrived, he complimented him on 
his thoughtful foresight. 

Lizzie remained for a long while insensible, and 
not till some time after she had given signs of re- 
animation did any sign of consciousness return. 
It was absolutely necessary that all noise, and the 
least excitement, should be carefully restrained. 
Minnie Eedmond was telegraphed for, and for 
days she and the gentle Mrs. Kemp nursed the 
patient through the fever which supervened. 

A diligent search was instituted for some in- 
dication that should discover the perpetrator of 
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the horrible crime. On the third day a black veil, 
hanging on a bramble-bush over the disused quarry, 
led to the discovery of the lifeless mangled remains 
of the would-be murderess. Old Bolton, who made 
the discovery, at once communicated the news to 
Father Ely, who was still staying at Hope Lodge, 
and the body was quietly removed by the police 
with as little excitement as possible. An inquest 
was held, and a verdict of accidental death re- 
turned. The body having been identified as that 
of the Honourable Laura Mapleson, it was buried 
in the pretty little Protestant churchyard, not far 
from Hope Lodge, in Femshire. 

By the doctor's orders Lizzie was for the present 
kept in complete ignorance of the fate of the un- 
happy woman who had attempted her life. 




CHAPTER XXIV. ' 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

WO months had passed since the incident 
related in the last chapter had occurred. 
We must take our good readers back to the old 
familiar house in Great Burley Street 'May's 
room,' as it was still called, looked bright and 
cheerful; the curtains were drawn and the fire 
burning brightly, for the weather had set in sharp 
and cold, and the days were short. Lizzie was 
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sitting with George Spence iu that little sanctum 
where many and many a time he had been the 
subject of her conversation with the sister friend 
who had gone to her eternal home. Though some- 
what paler, and looking a trifle older for her suffer- 
ings and the sickness through which she had passed, 
the pale-faced maiden had grown strong and well 
agaia 

The Doctor had suffered more than anyone but 
his good friend Father Ely knew. May's death 
had greatly affected him ; the anxiety of his search, 
and the excitement of his journey, had almost 
worn him out, and then, on his arrival, he had 
found his recovered child — the darling treasure — 
the image and the child of the dear dead wife — 
just snatched from a sudden and terrible death. 
Through all her sickness he nursed her and cared 
for her. And now that she was strong enough, 
he and Father Ely had felt that it was best for 
her new-found father to take her for a change and 
rest to some sunnier clime. It was decided to see 
once more the little town of Biarritz, and pay 
another visit to the shrine of their heavenly 
Mother. To make preparation for the journey 
they had left Hope Lodge, and were staying for a 
short space of time in that home which had become 
so dear to Lizzie. 

That afternoon they had recalled the sad and 
eventful past. The whole story of his youth, of 
his marriage, of his lost love, his wanderings, and 
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their eventful issue, the Doctor had retold his 
daughter. They had compared notes together, 
and the whole of the dark-haired girFs history had 
been unravelled. The conversation between her- 
self and the ill-fated Laura Mapleson was fixed 
deeply in Lizzie's memory, and she once more care- 
fully detailed all that had been told her. 

' Is it not all, dearest father,' she said, ' like a 
strange, strange dream ? And yet the more I think 
about it, the more I see in it a most wonderful 
Providenca Dear May and I used often to pray 
about you, and for you ; and you know now how 
she offered the sacrifice of her life for you, if it 
might be accepted.' 

* It has been, Lizzie,' answered the Doctor sadly. 
* My conversion has been as strange, humanly speak- 
ing, as any other portion of my life's history. And 
yet it was evidently my dead wife's prayer. The 
last prayer she breathed, you tell me, was that 
her child might live to bless me, and bring me to 
a knowledge of the Truth. You are here, and 
although I knew not who you were, your life made 
me first feel the living truth of the Catholic 
Church. Truly the words which were engraven 
on the locket which Minnie has given to you, and 
which contained your mother's and my hair, are 
wonderfully true — ^it has been all " for better, not 
for worse." ' 

* Yes, the hand of God has been in it ' all A 
woman's jealousy drove mother from her home 
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and from my father's true and lasting love ; but 
only by a wise dispensation to give her what was 
better even than a happy home and a devoted love 
— the one true faith and a happy death in com- 
munion with the Church. To your child — to me 
— it gave the same rich gift — and you, dear father, 
have inherited the same unspeakable blessing! 
How happy — how very happy and grateful — ^we 
should be !' 

' Aye, Lizzie ! even May Cumberland's death is 
for better, not for worse !' 

'At times, father, it seems hard to think so; but 
it must be so, for God knows best And yet she loved 
you, dear father, very deeply, very tenderly. " Tell 
him some day" she said to me when she was dying, 
"Aom; miich I loved him,'* She had one hope, she 
told me — that you might return her love, that she 
might live to make you happy; and when she 
added that you had told her, more by your manner 
than by your words, that of all your earthly loves 
you loved m£ the strongest and the best, I was 
pained and grieved and could not understand it. 
Then I did not know the secret of your life ; and 
I had promised my God that I would live alone for 
Him. But why, dear father, did you say it was for 
better, not for worse, that my darling May should 
die r 

George Spence was silent for a time, and then 
he answered : 

* Lizzie, my dear child, had she lived, I should 
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have learnt to love her as she loved me, and then 
I should have perhaps made her my own ; but I 
am glad it is as it is, for I have ever made one 
resolution, and, since I've been a Catholic, I have 
made one prayer, and that is that I would be true 
to the memory of my first love, and never marry 
again. I might have forgotten my promise if God 
had not answered my prayer in His own way. 
Although it is sad, very sad to think of her strong 
young life, so noble, beautiful, and lovely, sacrificed 
so early ; yet it is surely for the best ! For after 
all a second love is never like the first, and God 
doesn't seem to bless it as He blesses the fresh 
fervent love of young hearts that join their destinies 
with His blessing for the first time.' 

* Oh, father dear !' said Lizzie, * how strong 
your love for my mother must have been, since 
not even death seems to have extinguished it! 
How sacred her memory is to you ! Surely God 
knows what is best, and we must bend to His 
Will !' 

* Yes,' replied George, * it is best as it is. And 
although I feel the loss of that good May Cumber- 
land much more than I thought I should, and begin 
to realize how much she had grown into my affec- 
tions, although I grieve for her death for your 
sake, sweet child, yet I have thus been able to be 
faithful to the memory of her whom, of all women, 
I have loved so dearly. It was your likeness in 
feature, form, voice, and manner to your own dear 

16 
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mother that drew me to you — ^and made me love 
you, and wish to befriend you, and let some sim- 
shine in upon your poor hard life.' 

* You have told me that I am like my mother. 
I remember once dreaming a very strange, a re- 
markable dream, which I told to our good Father 
Ely at the time. It was this. I had been dream- 
ing all night long about her whom I believed to 
be my mother — the good woman who had charge 
of me from infancy — Mrs. Mount. She was very 
sad, and I was trying to console her. Suddenly 
she turned away from me, and I grew very sorrow- 
ful. "When she looked at me again, the figure had 
all at once changed, and I seemed to be looking at 
my own self grown older and sadder! Now I 
understand it all ! For it was surely my own 
mother who had come to me, for some wise and 
good purpose.' 

* What did Father Ely say to you about it V 
*He said I must not pay much heed to such 

things, although sometimes they were indications 
from the unseen world ; and he promised to say 
Mass for my mother's soul.' 

* What a glorious thing to be a Catholic !' said 
the Doctor. * Ah, my sweet child ! I understand 
it all now. For us death is not a separation, but 
only a farewell for a little while. Our dear dead 
have gone from us, it is true, but only before us. 
Love is stronger than Death! As the beautiful 
words of the hymn express it — 
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* ** Ah I they are more our own 

Since now they are God's only ; 
And each one that has gone 

Has left our heart less lonely. 
Dear dead, they have become 

Like Guardian Angels to us !" 

Truly they have become Guardian Angels to us. 
Whilst she lived, May Cumberland was like a good 
Angel to you and to me ; and her gentle influence 
has not been spent in vain. Who shall say what 
we owe to her good prayers ! and now that she is 
one of the dear dead, surely she will guard us and 
pray for us. She has only gone a little while 
before us. To the thrice-happy day, when she and 
your mother, and you and I shall meet in our 
bright eternal home, we must look forward. 1 
am happy now, and not ungrateful, I trust, to that 
kind Providence that has restored me my long-lost 
treasure in the possession of my child.' 

* Oh, God bless you, dearest father !' said Lizzie, 
folding her arms about her father's neck and kiss- 
ing his careworn cheek, *I ought to be, and I 
am so happy I I have two fathers now on earth, 
and two mothers in heaven, besides my Mother 
Mary ! But,' she added, looking into her father's 
face — *but, my own dear father, you won't inter- 
fere with my heart's desire, will you V 

The old look of intense pain came back to the 
white-haired Doctor's face, tears filled his eyes, and 
he said, somewhat excitedly : 

*My darling child, you surely do not wish to 
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Icavo me ? I cannot spare xnj new-found joy so 
soon. I cannot go back into a cold heartless 
world, and live once more, alone and sad, to brood 
upon the past, to live and die !' 

* Oh, father dearest, no ! No, I will not leave 
you ! My vocation is before me. I have at times 
thought of a life hidden away from the world in a 
Convent, but Father Ely has always told me to 
pray and wait. He has taught me that it is 
possible to serve God in the world, to dedicate 
myself to Him, to give Him my love, to remain a 
hidden virgin for His sake alone, and known and 
beloved by Him Who is the Virgin's Spouse, and 
the Virgin's Son. You understand me, dear father. 
I can still serve the little ones in the school, and 
their dear Master and Lord ; and yet not neglect 
my duty to my own dear earthly father 1 To serve 
you, to comfort and console you, to love you, is 
my duty; and those whose rule of life is " duty" 
need fear nothing when they come to dia So I 
have ever been taught by that good Priest, who 
has been always so kind and good to me, and 
watched over me, and cared for me * 

*A thousand blessings on you, my darling 
daughter ! I am now very happy. Truly your 
mother's djdng prayers have been answered ; our 
child has lived to love and bless her father 1' 

That same evening Father Ely came in to wish 
George Spence and Lizzie God-speed on their 
journey. 
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For a short time they reviewed the past and 
spoke their hopes for the future. The next morn- 
ing Lizzie went to get the Priest's blessing before 
she started. 

She told the good Father of the conversation 
with her father on the previous evening. He then 
said to her : 

*A good Providence has indeed watched over 
you, my child. May you never forget the lessons 
of the past ! Be good and faithful in your duty 
to the parent God has restored to you. Love him, 
and live to be his comfort in the years that come ; 
as long as you shall be spared to each other. He 
has seen much sorrow, and his heart has been well 
purified in the holy school of suffering. You will 
not forget your duty to your God in your duty to 
your earthly father. He whom God has given 
back to you, is truly a man who has learnt to fear 
and serve his God. To him truly may be applied 
the words of the good Noemi when she spoke of 
her kinsman Booz. " Blessed be he of the Lord ; 
because the same kindness which he showed to the 
living, he has kept also to the dead," God bless 
and protect you both. Eemember me at our dear 
Mother Mary's shrine.' 

And with Father Ely's blessing she departed ; 
and father and daughter set out on their journey 
to that sweet spot where the heavenly Mother has 
answered, with such wondrous blessings, so many 
prayers of her faithful children. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOME. 

|NCE more the bright month of flowers, 
Mary's sunny month of May, had come. 
The morning was bright and cheery, and the 
sparrows chirped gaily on the house-tops. It was 
one of those days when the blood seemed to cir- 
culate more freely through the veins and sent 
pulsations of gladness through the heart The 
mere sense of living was an intense untold joy. 

The old house in Great Burley Street wore its 
brightest and most cheerful look Its inmates 
were astir betimes. There had been much pre- 
paration on the previous evening, and much hurry- 
ing to and fro of tradesmen's boys with parcels 
and provisions. No. 25 was to be the festive scene 
of a wedding-breakfast. 

If the Church of St Wilfrid had rejoiced in a 
peal of bells, we are sure they would never have 
rung out on the morning air over a happier couple 
than knelt at the altar on that Mayday. The good 
little Dame Trot, Minnie Redmond, was at length 
to be the happy wife of good honest Tom Burka 
Dressed in plain white, with trimmings of blue as 
became a Child of Mary, the little woman looked 
the picture of Christian goodness and modesty. 
Lizzie was there, too, and so was the happy 
Doctor; half-a-dozen of the young women who 
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were special friends of Minnie, and held office in 
the Confraternity to which she belonged, were her 
bridesmaids — dressed like herself in blue and 
white. George Spence had insisted on giving the 
repast which followed the marriage. 

Amongst the various presents on the occasion 
were several costly gifts from George Spence and 
Lizzie, and a very handsomely bound Catholic 
family Bible from the good Priest. 

There was one absent who would fain have been 
there, had circumstances permitted; but she was 
not now free to do as she chose. Violet Byrne 
was passing>hrough her Noviciate with the Nuns 
at Woodgatetown, and so she could but pray hard 
in the silence of the cloister for the welfare of her 
old friend Minnie. 

As to the rest of the Byrne family, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. were too much afflicted with a sudden mis- 
fortune that had happened to permit of their join- 
ing in the festivity^of the occasion. As had been 
predicted, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson had 'come to 
smash.' Willie had been unable to meet his debts, 
and the furniture and effects of the house in Dutch- 
land Eoad had fallen to the auctioneer's hammer. 
Effie had gone to stay with the old people. Willie 
was for the present keeping *out of the way,' 
till things settled themselves. Of course he had 
lost his situation. As he had refused to allow the 
Doctor in any way to help him, George had been 
unable to be of any assistance ; and, in fact, the 
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extravagance and reckless manner of his living, his 
gay propensities, and several unsuccessful *turf 
adventures/ had brought Nelson to speedy and 
iiTeparable ruin, and involved him far beyond his 
friends' resources of help. 

The happy event in Tom*s and Minnie's life was 
celebrated with a real joy, and amidst the con- 
gratulations of their friends, they left the great city 
for a little honeymoon. Tom had gained a high 
position in the firm for which he was engaged, and 
we venture to prophesy for the good little wife that 
she has chosen a happy home, a devoted husband, 
and cheery life full of joy and sunshine. 

Tom and the Doctor are great friends, and Lizzie 
and Minnie are as lovingly affectionate as in the 
old days. 

May Cumberland's money has freed Father Ely 
from many a pressing anxiety — for to him she be- 
queathed a large portion for acts of charity, and 
the good of his mission. 

Mrs. Kemp grows grey in the house where her 
young mistress died. She is the head of the house- 
hold now, and the Doctor and Lizzie live with her. 
A brass plate tells of the Doctor's profession. A 
little free dispensary has been opened among the 
courts and alleys, where at certain times Dr. Spence 
may be consulted gratis; and the white-haired 
Doctor lives beloved' by all who know him, espe- 
cially by the poor. His kind deeds do not cease 
with his medical advice. His charity is great, and 
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his heart big, and so is his purse ; and he does 
not forget his duty. His cousin Laura's large for- 
tune became his, as next of kin, at her death. He 
spends it all in deeds of charity, retaining for him- 
self and his daughter his own personal fortune. 

Lizzie is very happy, and labours hard at the 
dear-loved work, and still uses the same powerful 
and gentle influence for good on all around her. 

We will take a last fond look at the happy home, 
and then bid farewell to our kind and indulgent 
readers. 

Father Ely is playing a game of chess with the 
Doctor. Lizzie is busy with her needlework, and 
good old Mrs. Kemp is engaged as usual with her 
domestic duties, and the 'inevitable stocking' is 
being mended, or a' new pair of socks knitted for 
the Doctor or his Koverence. Her hands are never 
idle. 

* That is another victory for your Reverence I* 
said George, as they finished the game. ' It is in 
vain trying to beat the Church,' he added, laughing. 
* She always triumphs in the end !' 

* Yes ; but it isn't quite fair to compare her work 
to a game of chess !' 

* Nor do I, Father Ely ; I liken her to a success- 
ful game of chess.' 

* Well, it's true 1 she loses her men, and her 
knights, her castles, her queens, and even her 
bishops at times * 

*But she gains more than she loses, Father/ 
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added Lizzie. ' And she gaiss men, and knights, 
and doctors and alL' 

< Yes, my darling is right — isn't she, Father Ely V 
asked George. 

' Yes,* said Father Ely; ' but the Church straggles 
hard for her success for all that^ and those whom 
she gains she makes Kings and Queens in their own 
right.* 

* But Kings and Queens without their anxieties/ 
said Lizzie. 'For we put all our troubles into the 
hands of our spiritual Fathers.' 

* Yes, Lizzie dear,* answered the Doctor ; * there 
is no true happiness or joy out of the Catholic 
Church. It is indeed a grand thing to be a 
Catholic' 

*True,' said Father Ely; *and after all, the 
greatest suffering and the biggest sorrows are not 
much to pay for the inestimable gift of the True 
Faith.' 

* And so I see it,* replied George Spence. * And 
whether I look at my present happiness, or my 
great and glorious inheritance of the Truth as a 
Catholic, and compare all with the life, and mis- 
fortunes of life, through which I have passed, the 
truth of those words so dear to my dead wife force 
themselves upon me — all has been "for bettor, 
not for worse.** * 



POSTSCRIPT. 




|HIS little story was written for a local 
Catholic Magazine, and is reprinted by 
request I thought out the plot and wrote the 
first two chapters many years ago, during one of 
my vacations in the North of England. The re- 
mainder was written, from month to month as the 
chapters were required, amidst the stress of daily 
missionary cares and labours, and at times and in 
places when and where little attention could be 
paid to style and manner. With its many defects 
I leave the story in the hands of an indulgent 
Catholic public, trusting that it may at least 
amuse, even though it fail to instruct 

I have tried to illustrate the great Catholic 
truth that ' all things come round to him that wiU 
but wait* and pray. To those who, on closing this 
book, urge that many things written therein seem 
most improbable, I have but one answer. I have 
knovim many answers to prayer very much more 
remarkable than anything I have imagined in this 
little volume. L. G. V. 
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story."— Weekly Register, " The moral is excellent, the interest di 
the story well sustained." — Tablet "A good, moral story." — 
Court Circular, " Any book that tries to save boys and young men 
from copying the example of John Collins deserves to be encouraged, 
especially when it is so very readably vrritten and printed as the present 
tale."— /r«A Monthly. 

The Fairy Ching; or the Chinese Fairies' Visit to 
England. By Henrica Frederic. Handsomely 
bound in cloth extra, is., gilt edges is. 6d. 

My Golden Days. By M. F. S. i2mo., 2s. 6d^ or 
in 3 vols., IS. each ; gilt, is. 6d. 

The One Ghost of my Life, Willie's Escape, &c 

The Captain's Monkey, &c. 

Great Uncle Hugh, Long Dresses, &c. 
" They are playfully descriptive of the little wajrs and experience 
of young people, and are well suited for reading aloud in a family 
circle of juveniles." — The Month. "A series of short tales for 
children, by the delightful author of ' Fluffy ' and a score of other 
charming books for the young. " — Weekly Register, *' Capital tales 
for children, nicely told, printed in large tjrpe on good paper and 
neatly bound." — The Bookseller. "Feelings run through them 
like a stream through flowers, and pretty morals peep out as the 
reader travels along." — Catholic Times. " This is the latent of the 
long catalogue of bright and edifying books of short stories for 
which our young people have to thank M. F. S." — Irish Monthly, 

The Two Friends; or, Marie's Self-deniaL By 
Madame d' Arras (Nie Lechmere). is. ; gilt, is. 6d. 

"A little French tale, in the crisis of which the good Empress 
Eugenie plays a conspicuous part." — Weekly Register. 

Andersen's Sketches of Life in Iceland. Translated by 
Myfanwy Fenton. 2s.; cheaper edition, is. 6d. 

*' In the one case they are simply pretty tales ; in the other 
curious illustrations of the survival to our Qwn time of thought and 
manners familiar to every reader of the Sagas." — Graphic. "Ever 
welcome additions to the literary flora of a primitive and little- 
known country, such as Iceland must still be deemed. The Princess 
of Wales has been pleased to accept this unpretentious little story- 
book, written in the high latitudes where legends flouri^ abun- 
dantly." — Public Opinion. " Told with simple eloquence. A happy 

mean of refreshing simplicity which every reader must enjoy." 

Catholic Times. "The style is fresh and simple, and the little 
volume is altogether very aUtacWNe." — Wukly Register, 
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Rest, on the Cross. By E. L. Hervey. Author 
of " The Feasts of Camelot," &c. i amo., 3s. 6d. 

•• This is a heart-thrilling story of many trials and much anguish 
endured by the heroine. Rest comes to her, where alone it can 
come to all. The little tale is powerfully and vividly told."— 
Weekly Register. "Mrs. Hervey has shown a rare talent in the 
relation of moral tales calculated to fascinate and impress younger 
xeaAtrs"— Somerset County Gazette, "An interesting and well- 
written religious story for young people." — The Bookseller, "An 
emotional and gushing little novelette." — Church Times, "It is 
impossible for us to know how far the events and situations are real, 
and how far imaginary ; but if real, they are well related, and if 
imaginary, they are well conceived." — Tablet, " It is written in the 
gentlest spirit of charity." — Athenaum, 

From Sunrise to Sunset. A Catholic Tale. 3s. 6d. 

"A story for young readers, with a distinctly religious tendency, 
well written and '\nXnesi\ng."'-'The Bookseller. " A pleasing tale, 
of which some of the incidents take place in the Orisons of Switzer- 
land. There is a good power of description of scenery, in very clear 
grammatical language. In fact, the purity of style of L. B. is quite 
an example to the average novel writer." — Public Opinion. "A 
lively, chatty, pleasant little novel, which can do no harm to any 
one, and may afford amusement to many young persons." — Tablet, 

The Feasts of Camelot, with the Tales that were told 
there. By Eleanora Louisa Hervey. 3s. 6d. ; or 
separately, Christmas, is.6d.; Whitsuntide, is.6d. 

** This is really a veiy charming collection of tales, told as is evi- 
dent from the title, by the Knights of the Round Table, at the Court 
of King Arthur. It is good for children and for grown up people 
too, to read these stories of knightly courtesy and adventure and of 
pure and healthy romance, and they have never oeen written in a 
more attractive style than by Mrs. Hervey in this little volume." — 
Tablet. " This is a very charming story book." — Weekly Register, 
" Mrs. Hervey brings the great legendary hero within the reach of 
children, but the stories are quite sufficiently well told to deserve the 
perusal of more critical readers." — The Month. "These tales are 
well constructed, and not one of them is destitute of interest." — 
Catholic Times, Full of chivalry and kniehtly deeds, not unmixed 
with touches of quaint humour. ' ' — Co7irt journal, * ' A graceful and 
pleasing collection of stories." — Daily News. "There is a high 
purpose in this charming book, one which is steadily pursued — it 
IS the setting forth of the true meaning of chivalry." — Morning Post, 

A Daughter of St. Dominic. By Grace Ramsay 
(Kathleen O'Meara). is. ; stronger bound, 
IS. 6d. ; cloth extra, 2s. 

"A beautiful little work. The narrative is highly interesting. *' — 
Dublin Review. "It is full of courage and faith and Catholic 
heroism." — Universe. " A beautiful picture of the wonders effected 
by ubiquitous charity, and still more by fervent prayer." — Tablet, 

The Angels and the Sacraments. — Stories for tss«j 
Children, is. ; gilt, is. 6d. 
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Stories from many Lands. By E. L. Hervey. 3s. 6d 

"Very wdl and, above all, venr briefly told. The stories are 
short and varied. The Godmother^s Anecdotes are very good 
stories."— 5a/«n/ay Review, "A great number of short Stories 
and Anecdotes of a good moral tone."— r^^/e/. "A delightful 
fairy Godmother is this, who promises to rival the fomous Princess 
Scheheresade as a story-teller."— Weekly Register. " Snitafale for 
boys and girls of ten or twelve years, and u capable of teaching 
them not a few wholesome truths in an agreeatde but really im- 
pressive mzrmtr.**— Illustrated London News, " A charming col- 
lection of tales, illustrating some great truths." — Church Times, 
"With a few exceptions each story nas 'some heart of meaning in 
it,' and tends to kindle in the mind all that is good and noble. — 
Windsor Catette. " A collection of short stories, anecdotes, and 
apologues on various topics, delightfully told." — Aihemeum* 

Bessy; or the Fatal Consequence of Telling lies. 
IS. ; gilt, IS. 6d. 

" This is a very good tale to put into the hands of young servants." 
— Tablet, *' The moral teaching is of course thoroughly Catholic, 
and conveyed in a form extremely interesting." — WeAly Register, 

Kainer ; or, the Usurer's Doom. By the Author of 
"Industry and Laziness." is., gilt edges, is. 6d. 

" A very tastefully printed book, and the translation is clear and 
tasteful— well done, in fact."— /rrjA Monthly. 

Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales. By M. F. S. 3s.6d. ; 
or separately, is. each, or is. 6d. gilt. 

Tom*s Crucifix, and Pat's Rosary. 

Good for Evil, and Joe Ryan's Repentance. 

The Old Prayer Book, and Charlie Pearson's Medal. 

Catherine's Promise, and Norah's Temptation. 

Annie's First Prayer, and Only a Picture. 

••Simple stories for the use of teachers of Christian doctrine." 
— Universe. "This is a volume of short, plain, and simple 
stories, written with the view of illustrating the Catholic religion 

gractically by putting Catholic practices in an interesting light 
efore the mental eyes of children. The whole of the tales in the 
volume before us are exceedingly well written." — Weekly Register, 

Fluffy. A Tale for Boys. By M. F. S., author ol 
"Tom's Crucifix and other Tales." 3s. 6d. 

" A charming little story. The narrative is as wholesome through 
out as a breath of fresh air, and as beautiful in the spirit of it as a 
beam o{ moonWghi."— Weekly Register. "The tale is well told, 
We cannot help fee\mg atv \tvleiest in the fortunes of Fluffy. " — Tablet. 
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The Three Wishes. A Tale. By M. F. S. 2S. 6d. 
Cheaper edition, is. 6d. 

*' A pretty neatly told story for girls. There is much quiet patboi 
in it and a warm Catholic spirit." — The Month. " We are glad to 
welcome this addition to the story-books for which the author is 
already favourably known." — United Irishman, "The tale is 
singularly interesting. The story of Gertrude with her gratified 
wish has about it all the interest of a romance, and will, no doubt, 
find especial favour." — Weekly Register, " Like everything which 
M. F. S. writes, the book is full of interest. "—Jia^/^/. The chief 
neroine is a striking model of what a young woman ought to be, 
and may become, if animated by sincere desire." — Catholic Times* 

Catherine Hamilton. By M. F. S. 2S. 6d. ; gilt, 3s. 

•' We have no doiibt this will prove a very attractive book to the 

little folks, and would be glad to see it widely circulated." — Catholic 

World. *' A short, simple, and well-told story, illustrative of the 

power of grace to correct bad temper in a wayward girl." — Weekly 

Register, * 'We are very much pleased with this Uttle book. " — Tablet, 

Catherine grown Older. By M. F. S. 2s. 6d. ; gilt 3s. 

"Those who are familiar with the history of Catherine in her 
wayward childhood will welcome with no little satisfacdon this 
sequel to her story from the hand of the same charming writer. 
There is a simplicity about the style and an earnest tenderness in 
the manner of the narrative which renders it singularly impressive." 
— Weekly Register. "Catherine's character will ddight English 
children."— TVz^/*?/. 

Simple Tales. Square i6mo., cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

" Contains five pretty stories of a true Catholic tone, interspersed 
with some short pieces of poetry. . . Are very affecting, and told 
in such a way as to engage the attention of any child." — Register, 
" This is a little book which we can recommend with great confi- 
dence. The tales are simple, beautiful, and pathetic." — Catholic 
Opinion, " It belongs to a class of books of which the want is 
generally much felt by Catholic parents."— Z?«^//« Review. "Beau- 
tifully written. • Little Terence * is a gem of a Tale."— Tablet, 

Terry O'Flinn. By the Very Rev. Dr. Tandy. Fcap, 
8vo. IS. ; stronger bound, is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 

"The writer possesses considerable literary power." — Register, 
"A most singular production." — Universe, "An unpretending 
yet a very touching story. " — Waterford News, "Excellent indeed 
IS the idea of embodying into a story the belief that there is ever 
beside us a guardian angel who reads the thoughts of our hearts 
and strives to turn us to good," —Catholic World, "The idea is 
well sustained throughout. — Church Times, 

Fairy Tales for Little Children. By Madeleine Howley 
Meehan. 6d.; cloth, is. and is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

" Full of imagination and dreams, and at the same time with ei^ 
cellent point and practical aim, within the reach of the intelligence 
of infants." — Universe, "Pleasing, simple stories, combining in- 
struction with amusement." — Raster, A pretty little book to give 
to imaginative young ones." — Tablet, 
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The Adventures of a Protestant in Search of a Reli- 
gion : being the Story of a late Student of 
Divinity at Bunyan Baptist College ; a Noncon- 
formist Minister, who seceded to the Catholic 
Church. By Iota. 3s. 6d. ; cheap edition, 2s. 

"Will well repay its perusal" — Universe, "This precious vol- 
ume." — Baptist. "No one will deny ' Iota ' the merit of entire origi- 
nality." — Civilian, '* A valuable addition to every Catholic library." 
TabUt, * * There is much cleverness in it. "— Nonconformist. • * Ma- 
licious and wicked." — English IjidepencUnt, "An admirable and 
amusing, yet truthful and genuinely sparkling work. The charac- 
ters are from life.'* — Catholic Opinion, 

The Village Lily. Fcap. 8vo. is.; gilt, is. 6d. 

" Charming little story." — Weekly Register, 

Rosalie; or, the Memoirs of a French Child. Written by 
hersel£ is. ; stronger bound, is. 6d. ; gilt, 2s. 

" It is prettily told, and in a natural manner. The account of 
Rosalie's illness and First Communion is very well related. We 
can recommend the book for the reading of children." — Tablet, 
" The tenth chapter is beautiful." — Universe. " The lessons incul- 
cated tend to improve the youthful mind. We cannot too strongly 
recommend the book." — Waterford Neuos, " This is one of those 
nicely written stories for children which we now and then come 
across." — Catholic World. ' 'Charmingly written. " — Church Herald. 

The Story of Marie and other Tales. 2s. 6d. ; gilt, 3s. 

"A very nice little collection of stories, thoroughly Catholic in their 
teaching." — Tablet. * ' A series of short pretty stories, told with much 
simplicity." — Universe. "A number of short pretty stories, replete 
with religious teaching, told in simple language." — Weekly Register, 

The Mission Cross. An Abstinence Tale. By Mrs. 
Bartle Teeling, author of " Roman Violets," and 
*' The Violet Sellers— a Drama." 2s. 

Sir -^Ifric and other Tales. By the Rev. G. Bamp- 
field. i8mo. 6d. ; cloth, is. ; gilt, is. 6d, 

The Last of the Catholic O'Malleys. A Tale. By 
M. Taunton, is. 6d. 

"A sad and stirring tale, simply written, and sure to secure for 
itself readers. " — Tablet, " Deeply interesting. It is well adapted 
for parochial and school libraries." — Weekly Register, "A very 
pleasing tale."— 7%^ Month, *' Simply and naturally told.**— i^rtf*'- 
man's Journal, 

My Lady at Last. A Tale. By M. Taunton, author of 
" The Last of the Catholic O'Malleys." 3s. 6d. 
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Clare's Sacrifice. An impressive little tale, for First 
Communicants. By C. M. 0*Hara. 6d. 

Agnes Wilmotfs History, and the Lessons it Taught. 
By M. A. Pennell, author of " Bertram Eldon," 
"Nellie Gordon/' &c. is. 6d. 

Killed at Sedan. A Novel. By Samuel Richardson, 
A.B., B.L., of the Middle Temple. los. 6d. 

Eagle and Dove. From the French of Z^naide 
Fleuriot, by Emily Bowles, ss. ; cheaper, 2S. 6d. 

*'We recommend our readers to peruse this well-written story." — 
Register. " One of the very best stories we have ever dipped into." 
— CAurck Times, "Admirable in tone and purpose. — Church 
Herald, "A real gain. It possesses merits far above the pretty 
fictions got up by English writers." — Dublin Review. "There is 
an air of truth and sobriety about this little volume, nor is there any 
attempt at sensation." — Tablet, 

Legends of the 13th Century. By the Rev. Henry 
Collins. 3s. ; or in 3 vols., is. 6d. each. 

" A casket of jewels. Most fascinating as legends and none the 
less profitable for example, consolation, and encouragement."—* 
Wetkly Register. * * The legends are full of deep spiritual teaching, 
and they are almost all authenticated." — Tablet. * • Well translatwl 
and beautifully got up.'* — The Month. " Full of heavenly wisdom," 
— Catholic Opinion. * ' The volume reminds us forcibly of Rodriguez's 
* Christian Perfection.'" — Dublin Review. 

Little Books of St. Nicholas. Tales for Children. 
By Rev. F. Drew. is. each. 

I. Oremus; 2. Dominus Vobiscum ; 3. Pater Noster ; 4. Per 

. Jesum Christum ; 5. Veni Creator ; 6. Credo ; 7. Ave 

Maria ; 8. Ora pro nobis ; 9. Corpus Christi 5 10. Dei 

Genitrix; ii. Requiem ; 12. Miserere; 13. Deo Gratias; 

14. Guardian Angel. [Numbers i to 8 are ready.] 

Keighley Hall and Other Tales. By E. King. Gilt, as. 
Chats about the Rosary ; or, Aunt Margaret's Little 
Neighbours. By Miss Plues. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 

"There is scarcely any devotion so calculated as the Rosary to 
keep up a taste for piety in little children, and we must be grateful 
for any help in applying its lessons to the daily life of those who 
already love it in their unconscious tribute to its value and beauty." 
— Month. *' We do not know of a better book for reading aloud to 
children, it will teach them to understand and to love the Rosary." — 
Tablet. Illustrative of each of the mysteries, and connecting each 
with the practice of some particular virtue." — Catholic Opinion. 
" This pretty book carries out a very good idea, much wanted, to 
impress upon people who do not read much the vvnvI ^viXxofc <«^ 
story of each mystery of the Rosary." — Dublin Reruieu). 
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The Rose of Venice. A Venetian Tale. By S- Chris- 
topher. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

** A very interesting and well-told story." — The Month* 

Margarethe Verflassen. Translated from the German 
by Mrs. Smith Sligo. is. 6d. and 3s.; gilt, 3s. 6d. 

" A portrait of a very holy and nobU soul, whose life was passed 
in constant practical acts of the love of God." — Weekly Register, 
" It is the picture of a true woman's life, well fitted up with the 
practice of ascetic devotion and loving unwearied activity about all 
the works of mercy." — Tablet. "Those who may wish to know 
something about Convent life will find it £Euthfully pourtrayed in 
every important particular in the volume before us. We cordially 
commend it to our readers." — Northern Star. 

Ned Rusheen. By Sister M. F. Clare. 2s. 

The Prussian Spy. A Novel. 4s. nett 

Sir Thomas Maxwell and his Ward. By Miss Bridges. 
Fcap. 8vo. IS. 

Adolphus ; or, the Good Son. i8mo. gilt, 6d. 

Nicholas ; or, the Reward of a Good Action. 6d. 

The Lost Children of Mount St Bernard. Gilt, 6d. 

The Baker's Boy ; or, the Results of Industry. 6d. 

A Broken Chain. i8mo. gilt, 6d. 

Tales and Sketches. By Charles Fleet Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Cardinal Wolsey. By Agnes Stewart 6s. 

Margaret Roper. By the same author. 6s. 

Cardinal Pole. By the same author. 7s. 6d., gilt, los. 

Earl Nugent's Daughter. By the same author. 53. 

Sir Thomas More. By the same authdr. 7s., gilt, 9s. 

The Yorkshire Plot By the same author. 6s. 

Bishop Fisher. By the same author. 7s. 

Life in the Cloister. By the same author. 3s. 6d. 

Festival Tales. By J. F. Waller. 3s. 6d. 

Rupert Aubray. By the Rev. T. J. Potter. 2s. 

Percy Grange. By the same author. 2s. 

Farleyes of Farleye. By the same author. 2s. 

Sir Humphrey's Trial. By the same author. 2s. 

The Victims of theM-ameclme, ^c^^^-sCtomthe Early 
Church. By E.ev. K, 3 . Cy^€s^\^ . Ti :^ . %^ ^^. 
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The Catholic " Pilgrim's Progress '' — The Jouriiey of 
Sophia and Eulalie to the Palace of True Hap- 
piness. Translated by the Rev. Father Bradbury, 
Mount St. Bernard's, is. 6d., better bound, 3s. 6d 

** The book is essentially suited to women, and especially to those 
who purpose devoting themselves to the hidden life of sanctity. It 
will prove, however, a useful gift to many young ladies whose lot is 
in the world. " — Weekly Register. * ' This mode of teaching imparts 
an extraordinary degree of vividness and reality." — Church Review. 
" Unquestionably the book is one that for a certain class of minds 
will have a great chBxm."-rThe Scotsman. " No one can weary 
with the perusal, and most people will enjoy it very much." — Tablet, 

Diary of a Confessor of the Faith. i2mo., is. 
Nellie Gordon, the Factory Girl ; or Lost and Saved. 

By M. A. Pennell. 6d. 
Tim O'Halloran's Choice ; or, From Killamey to 

New York. By Sister M. F. Clare. 3s. 6d. 

The Silver Teapot. By Elizabeth King. i8mo., 2d. 

The First Christmas for our dear little ones. By Miss 
Mulholland. 15 Illustrations, 4to. 5s. 

Legends of the Sa>ints. By M. F. S., author of " Stories 
of the Saints.'' Square i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

*• A pretty little book, couched in studiously simple language." — 
Church Times. "A number of short legends, told in simple lan- 
guage for young readers by one \^ho has already given us two 
charming volumes of 'Stories of the Saints.'" — Tablet. "Here 
we have more than fifty tales, told with singular taste, and ranging 
over a vast geographical area. Not one of them will be passed 
over by the reader." — Catholic Times. "A delightful boon for 
youthful readers." — Weekly Ret^ster. "It is got up in the most 
attractive as well as substantial style as regards binding, paper, and 
typography, while the simple and beautiful legends are told in a 
graceful and flowing manner, which cannot fail to rivet the attention 
and interest of the youthful reader." — United Irishman. 

Stories of the Saints. By M. F. S. ist Series, 3s. 6d., 
gilt, 4s. 6d. 2nd Series, 3s. 6d., gilt, 4s. 6d. 
3rd Series, 3s. 6d. 4th Series, 3^. 6d. 5th 
Series, 3s. 6d. 

••As lovely a little book as we have seen for nmnya day." — 
Weekly Register. ••Interesting not only for children but for per- 
sons of every age and degree." — Tablet. ••A great desideratum. 
Very pleasantly writtfen." — The Month. "A very attractive volume. 
A delightful book." — Union Review. ••Admirably adapted for 
reading aloud to children, or for their own private reading."— 
Catholic Opinion. '* Being full of anecdotes, they are c.<=\v'ioaSc^ 
AttraLCtivc'^—Church Herald. ' • WeVl stY^atdir — DuUiTt Rcuitrw*, 
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Stories of Holy Livet. By M. F. S. Fq>. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

"The stones seem well put together. "—TA/ Month. ** It sets 
before us clearly and in simple lanj^uage the most strikinsr featuies 
in the diaracter and history of many whose Ycry names are dear to 
the hearts of Catholics."— Ta^///. 

Stories of Hartyr Priasta. ByM. F. S. 121110., 3s. 6d. 

" The stories are written with the utmost simplicity, and with such 
an earnest aii of reality about erery page that the jrouthful reader 
may forget that he has a book in his hand, and can believe that he is 
* listening to a story.' "—Weekly RegisUr. " It has been the task 
of the writer, while adhering strictly to historical facts, to present 
the lives of these Christian heroes in a pleasing and attractive form, 
so that, while laying before the youthful minds deeds as thriUing as 
any to be found In toe pages of romance, a chapter in her histoiy is 
laid open which is at once the glory and the shame of England. — 
United Irishman. "Short memoirs well written and whi^ cannot 
fail to attract not only ' the Catholic Bojrs of England.* to whom the 
book is dedicated, but also all the men and women of England to 
whom the Catholic faith is dear." — Tablet. '* Sad stories of over 
thirty Priests who perished for conscience sake." — Catholic Timu. 
"No lives of great men can depict so glorious a picture as these 
Stori^ of Martyred Priests, and we trust they will be read far and 
wide." — Dublin Review, 

The Story of the Life of St. PanL By M. F. S., author 
of "Legends of the Saints," &c 2s. 6d. and 
IS. 6d. 

"A most attractive theme for the prolific pen of the author of 
'Tom's Crucifix and oihtr TQ\es.'—' Weekly Register. "The 
author knew instinctively how to present the incidents most eflfec- 
tively, and has made the most of them." — Catholic Times. 

Bible Stories from the Old Testament. Twelve Stories 
of the Jewish Church, to interest the young in 
the fortunes of God's ancient Church, by throwing 
the Scripture narrative into a slightly different 
form. By Charles Walker. Cloth, extra, 2s. 6d. 
Cheaper edition, is. 6d. 

Contents :— The Sacrifice of Abel. — ^The Ship of Safety. — The 
City of Confusion. — Melchisedech, King of Salem. — ^The Sabbath 
Br«dcer. — Achan. — ^The Child Prophet of Silo. — ^The Building of the 
Temple.— The Altar at Beth-El.— The Repentance of Nineve.— 
The Furnace of Babylon. — The Prophecy of Malachias. 

Life of St. Wenefred, Virgin Martyr and Abbess, 
Patroness of North Wales and Shrewsbury. By 
Rev. T. Meyrick, M.A. With Frontispiece, 2s. 

Lives of the Saints for every Day in the Year. Beauti- 
fully printed on thick toned paper, within borders 
from ancient soMTce^, ^^<^^^^'»%vltedges,4to.2Si 
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Albertus Magnus : his Life and Scholastic Labours. 
From original Documents. By Professor Sighart. 
Translated by Rev. Fr. T. A. Dixon, O.P. With a 
Portrait 8vo., 6s. ; cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 

" A translation of Dr. Sighart 's ' Albertus Magnus ' will be wel- 
come in many quarters. The volume is admirably printed and 
beautifully got up, and the frontispiece is a valuable engraving of 
B. Albert's portrait after Fiesolc."— ZJ»^/t'« Review, " Albert the 
Great is not well known . . ; yet he is one of those pioneers of in- 
ductive philosophy whom our modern men of science cannot with- 
out black ingratitude forget. His memory should be dear not only 
to those who value the sanctity of life, but to those also who try, as 
he did, to wrest frgm nature the reason of her doings. " — The Month. 
" The volume is a large one, as befits the subject, and it carries the 
reader through most of the scenes of Albert's life with a graphic 

{)Ower . . . We recommend this book as worthy a place in every 
ihmiy "^Catholic Times. •• The fullest record that has ever been 
penned of one of the grandest luminaries in the history of the 
Church.*' — Weekly Register, "The book is extremely interesting, 
full of information, and displays great power of research and critical 
judgment. . . . The volume is eminently worth perusal." — Tablet, 
*• One of the most interesting religious biographies recently issued 
from the Catholic press." — Irish Monthly, 

Lives of the First Religious of the Visitation of Holy 
Mary. By Mother Frances Magdalen de Chaugy. 
2 vols., I OS. : — or separately : — 

Life of Mother Marie Jacqueline Favre, Mother 
Jeanne Charlotte de Br^chard, Mother Peronne 
Marie de Chitel, Mother Claude Agnes Joli de 
la Roche. 6s. 

Life of Sister Claude Simplicienne Fardel, Sister Marie 
Aim^e de Chantal, Sister Fran5oise Gabrielle 
Bally, Sister Marie Denise de Martignat, Sister 
Anne Jacqueline Coste, Sister Marie Peronne Fer- 
net, Sister Marie S^raphique de Chamflours. 6s. 

S. Vincent Ferrer, his Life, Spiritual Teaching, and 
practical Devotion. By Fr. Pradel. Translated 
by Rev. Fr. Dixon, O.P. With Photograph, 5s, 

Life of S. Bemardine of Siena. With a portrait, 5s. 

Life of S. Philip Benizi. With a portrait, 5s. 

Life of S. Veronica Giuliani, and Blessed Battista 

Varani. With a portrait, 53. 
Life of S. John of God. With a poi\.i^X^ «i's.* 

J^. IVashboume^ 18 Paternoster R(m\ JLondon5£^ 
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The Lives of the Early Popes. By Rev. Thomas 
Meyrick, M.A., 2 vols., 8vo. St. Peter to St. 
Silvester, 43, 6d. From the time of Constan- 
tine to Charlemagne, 5s. 6d. 

Life of B. Giovamii Colombini. By Feo Belcari. 
Translated from the editions of 1541 and 1832. 
AVith a Photograph. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Sister Mary Frances of the Five Wounds. From 
the Italian. By Rev. D. Ferris. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of the Life and Letters of the Countess Adel- 
Stan. By E. A. M., author of " Rosalie, or the 
Memoirs of a French Child," "Life of Paul 
Seigneret," &c. is.; better bound, 2s. 6d. 

" The great interest of the book, even above the story of the con* 
version of her husband, is the question of education. The essay 
on the bringing up of children and the comparative merits and de- 
merits of Convent and home education, is well worth the careful 
study both of parents and those entrusted with the task of instruc- 
tion." — The Month, '• Her judgments are always wise." — Catholic 
Opinion, *' We can safely recommend this excellent little biogra- 
phical sketch. It offers no exciting interest, but it is calculated to 
edify all. "—TflW^r/. 

Life of Paul Seigneret, Seminarist of Saint-Sulpice. 
6d.; cloth, is. ; better bound, is. 6d.; gilt, 2s. 

" An affecting and well-told narrative. . . It will be a great fa- 
vourite, especially with oxir pure-minded, high-spirited young people." 
— Universe. "We commend it to parents with, sons under their 
care, and especially do we recommend it to those who are charged 
with the education and training of our Catholic youth." — Register. 

Inner Life of Pfere Lacordaire. By Pbre Chocarne. 
Translated by Augusta Theodosia Drane. 6s. 6d. 

Life of Sister Mary Cherubina Clare of S. Francis. With 
Preface by Lady Herbert, and Photograph, 3s. 6d. 

Life of Gregory Lopez, the Hermit By Canon Doyle^ 
O.S.B. With a Photograph. i2mo., 3s. 6d. 

St. Angela Merici. Her Life, her Virtues, and her 

Institute. i2mo., 3s. 
Life of St. Columba, &c. By M. F. Cusack. 8vo., 6s. 
Recollections of Cardinal Wiseman, &c. By M. J. 

Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
VimcQ and Savioui. k IaI^ cA e\a\^\. lest •^^ V<^iing. 
By ^osa MuWioWaiid. \^.(>^. Ov^^^ ^^^\^\v^^ ;^, 
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Life of Rev. Fr. Hermann (Discalced Carmelite). 
From the French of the Abb^ Charles Sylvani. 
By Mrs. Raymond-Barker. 5s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 

Life and Miracles of St. Benedict. From St. Gregoiy 
the Great, by Rev. Dom E. J. Luck. 4to., 
I OS. 6d. With 52 large Photographs, 31s. 6d, 
Small Edition, fcap. 8vo., 2s. ; stronger bound, 
2s. 6d. ij 

Life of St. Boniface. By Mrs. Hope. 6s. 

Life of Fr. Benvenuto Bambozzi, O.M.C., of the 
Conventual Friars Minor. Translated from the 
Italian of Fr. Nicholas Treggiari, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
neti. 

Life of the Ven. Anna Maria Taigi. From the French 
of Calixte, by A. V. Smith Sligo. 2s. 6d. 
better bound, 55. 

Venerable Mary Christina of Savoy. 6d. 

Life of Father Mathew. By Sister Mary Francis 
Clare. 2s. 6d. 

Life of St. Patrick. i2mo. is.; 8vo. los., gilt. 

Life of St. Bridget, and of other Saints of Ireland, is. 

Tlie Life of Our Lord. With Introduction by Dr. 
Husenbeth. Illustrated. 5s. 

Life, Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Our Blessed 
Lord. Translated from Ribadeneira. is. 

Life of S. Edmund of Canterbury, is. and is. 6d. 

Life of St. Francis of Assisi. From St. Bonaventure 
By Miss Lockhart. With Photograph, 3s. 6d. 

Life of St. German. 3s. 6d. 

Life of Cardinal Wiseman, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Life of Count de Montalembert. ?y G. White. 4d. 
Pius IX. By J. F. Maguire. 6s. 
Pius IX. From his Birth to his Death. By G. White. 6d. 
Life of the Ever-Blessed Virgin, is. 
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Oar Blessed Lady of Lourdes: a Faithful Narrative of 
the Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin. By F. C. 
Husenbeth, D.D. i8mo. 6d. ; doth, zs.; wiUi 
Novena, is. ; cloth, is. 66. Novena, separately, 
4d. ; Litany, id, or 6s. per loo. Medal, id. 

A Month at Lourdes and its Neighbourhood in the 
Summer of 1877. By Hugh Caiaher. Two 
Illustrations, 2s. 

The History of the Blessed Virgin. ByOrsinL Trans- 
lated by Dr. Husenbeth. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Devotion to Our Lady in North America. By the 
Rev. Xavier Donald Macleod. Svo. 5s. neU, 

Life of the Ven. Elizabeth Canori Mora. From the 
Italian, with Preface by Lady Herbert, and 
Photograph. 3s. 6d. 

The History of the Italian Revolution. The Revolu- 
tion of the Barricades. (1796^1849.) By the 
Chevalier 0»Clery, M.P., K.S.G. 8vo. 7s. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, 3s. 6d. 

Two Years in the Pontifical Zouaves. By Joseph 
Powel, Z.P. With 4 Engravings. 8vo. 2 s. 

•• It affords us much pleasure, and deserves the notice of the Catho- 
lic public." — Tablet. " Familiar names meet the eye on every pages 
and as few Catholic circles in either country have not had a friend or 
relative at one time or another serving in the Pontifical Zouaves, the 
history of the formation of the corps, of the gallant youths, their 
sufferings, and their troubles, will be valued as something more than 
ii contribution to modem Roman history." — Freeman's journal, 

Rome and her Captors. Letters collected and edited 
by Count Henri d'Ideville, and translated by 
F. R. Wegg-Prosser. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

"The letters describe the attempted capture of Rome by Grari- 
baldi ; and the tissue of events which brought about in 1870 the 
seizure of Rome by Victor Emanuel." — Dublin Review, *' A series 
of letters graphically depicting the course of political events in Italy, 
and showing in its true light the dishonesty of the Piedmontese 
government, the intrigues of Prussia, and the ill-treatment to which 
the Pope has been subjected. We most cordially recommend the 
volume to our readers. —CA«r<:A Herald. " One of the most op, 

portune contributions that could be made to popular hterature. " 

Cork Examiner, ""We have read the book carefully, and have 
(o\ind it full of interest." — Ca\}Mlxc O|)inion. 

V? Wa^hbowne^ %S VdA^Xio^Xtx Row, London. 
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Personal Recollections of Rome. By W. J. Jacob, 
Esq., late of the Pontifical Zouaves. 8vo. 6d. 

•* An interesting description of the Eternal City . . . The value of 
the Pamphlet is enhanced by a catena of authorities on the Tem- 
poral Power." — Tablet. "All will read it with pleasure, and many 
to their profit." — Weekly Register. " We cordially recommend an 
attentive perusal of Mr. Jacob's book."'~Nation. 

To Rome and Back. Fly-leaves from a Flying Tour. 
Edited by W. H. Anderdon, S.J. i2mo., 2s. 

* Graphic and vigorous sketches. As Father Anderdon says, 
Truly they have their special interest, by reason of date no less than 
of place and scene. * ' To Rome and Back ' refers to Rome and 
back at the time of the Papal Jubilee. It is as beautiful a celebra- 
tion of that memorable event as has anywhere appeared. " — Weekly 
Register. "We note in the Authoress a power of condensing a 
description in a bold and striking metaphor. There is all a woman's 
quickness and keenness of perception, and a power of sympathy with 
the noble, the beautiful, and the true."— Z*^ Month. " A charming 
book. . . . Besides pleasant description, there is evidence of much 
thought in parts of the book." — Dublin Review. 

The First Apostles of Europe. The 2nd Edition of 
"The Conversion of the Teutonic Race." By 
Mrs. Hope. 2 vols, crown 8vo. los. 

" Mrs. Hope has quite grasped the general character of the 
Teutonic nations and their true position with regard to Rome and 
the world in general. . . It is a great thing to find a writer of a 
book of this class so clearly grasping and so boldly setting forth 
truths, which familiar as they are to scholars, are still utterly 
unknown — or worse than unknown, utterly misconceived — bj^most 
of the writers of our smaller literature." — Saturday Review, "A 
brilliant and compact history of the Germans, Franks, and the 
various tribes of the former Jutes, Angles, and Saxons, who joinUy 
formed the Anglo-Saxon, or, more correctly, English people. . . . 
Many of the episodes and notices of the Apostolic Missionaries, as 
well as the general story, are very happily and gracefully conveyed.' 
— Northern Star. " This is a real addition to our Catholic litera- 
ture."— Jiz^/^/. 

Holy Places ; their Sanctity and Authenticity. By the 
Rev. Fr. Philpin. With Maps. Crown 8vo.. 6s.; 
cheap edition, 2 s. 6d. 

" Fr. Philpin weighs the comparative value of extraordinary, onli- 
ne, and nattural evidence, and gives an admirable summary of the 
witness^of the early centuries regarding the holy places of Jerusalem, 
with archaeolojg^ical and architectural proofs. It is a complete trea- 
tise of the subject." — Month. "The author treats his subject with, 
a thorough{system,[and a competent knowledge." — CKurcK H.<Ta,\^» 

Jl. WashbQurne^ \% PaUmo^ter Raw> London. 
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BY ARTHUR AND T. W. M. MARSHALL. 

Comedy of Convocation in the English Church. 
Edited by Archdeacon Chasuble, D.D. is. 

The Oxford Undeigniduatc of Twenty Years Ago : 
his Religion, his Studies, his Antics. By a 
Bachelor of Arts. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

« The writing is full of briUiancy and point."— ro^;^/. " It will 
deservedlv attract attention, not only by the briskness and liveliness 
of its shrfe, but also by the accuracy of the picture which it pro- 
bably gives of an individual tx^peAtmcit.**-— The Month, 

The InMibility of the Pope. A Lecture. 8vo. 6d. 

"A splendid lecture, by one who thoroughly understands his 
subject, and in addition is possessed of a rare power of language in 
which to put before others what he himself knows so welL" — Uni- 
verse, "There are few writers so well able to make things plain 
and intelligible as the author of ' The Comedy of Convocation.' . . . 
The lecture is a model of argument and style." — Register, 

Reply to the Bishop of Ripon's Attack on the Catholic 
Church. 6d. 

The Harmony of Anglicanism. Report of a Con- 
ference on Church Defence, is. 

"■'Church Defence' is characterised by the same caustic irony, 
the same good-natured satire, the same logical acuteness which dis- 
tinguished its predecessor, the ' Comedy of Convocation.' ... A 
more scathing bit of irony we have seldom met with." — Tablet, 
*• Clever, humorous, witty, learned, written by a keen but sarcastic 
observer of the Establishment, it is calculated to make defenders 
wince as much as it is to make all others smile." — Nonconformist, 

Marshalliana — ^The above 5 pamphlets in one volume, 
426 pages, 8vo., published at los. in paper 
covers, now offered for 6s. in cloth. 
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Dramas^ ComedieSi Farces, {See also page 26.) 

Mary, Queen of Scots. Tragedy in Three Acts. 
Mixed, IS. 6d. 

Bluebeard; or, the Key of the Cellar. Drama in 
Three Acts. Children, 6d. 

The Violet Sellers. Drama in Three Acts. Children, 
6d. 

Whittington and his Cat. Drama in Nine Scenes. 
Children, 6d 

St. Eustace. A Drama in Five Acts. Male, is. 

St. William of York. A Drama in Two Acts. Male, 6d. 

He would be a Lord. Comedy in Three Acts. 
Male, 2s. 

He would be a Soldier. Comedy in 2 Acts. Male, 6d. 

The Enchanted Violin. Comedy in Two Acts. 
Male, 6d. 

Finola. An Opera, from Moore's Melodies, in Four 
Acts. IS. 

Shandy Maguire. A Farce in Two Acts. Male, 28. 

The Duchess Transformed. A Comedy in One Act 
By W. H. A. Female. 6d. 

The Reverse of the Medal. A Drama in Four Acts. 
Female, 6d. 

Emscliff Hall; or, Two Days spent with a Great 
Aunt. A Drama in Three Acts. Female, 6d. 

Filiola. A Drama in Four Acts. Female, 6d. 

The Secret. Drama in One Act Female, is. 

The Convert Martyr; or, Dr. Newman's "Callista," 
dramatised by Dr. Husenbeth. 2 s. 

Shakespeare. Tragedies and Comedies. Expurgated 
edition for Schools. By Rosa Baughan. 6s. 
Comedies, in a separate volume, 3s. 6d. 
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« Words ia Italic thus {FtietuUy) dgmiytliat tbabook U aiection of the one 

referred to in Italic 

AdTntnXMOfaOftl^tidB. By Lady Blanche Murphy ... a 6 
AArmtniM of a OaKiMl, TH*. as. 6d., superior edition ... 4 o 
AfHMUi WbUda ... ... ... ... >•* ^ o 

AllMi's DrMun, and other Stories ... ... ... 6 o 

AliM Bannoa, and other Tales. By an " Exile of Erin " ... 6 o 

AliM Btordaa, tlM Blind Man's DangHttr 3 o 

lU for Lore ; or, from the Manger to the Cross ... ... 8 o 

Aiiw^ii^ir Oatholle Home. Beautifully illustrated -. x 6 
mog*! Ghnroli Flftory. 3 vols. ... ... ... 60 o 

Amulet. The, and Foor Oentlemaa. By Consdenoe ... 6 o 
Anfel Qnlde ; or, Year of First Communion ... ...40 

Aniiionj ; or. the Silver Crucifix ... ... ... a 6 

▲poelleililp of Frayer. By Rev. H. Ramiire ... ...60 

ApoftOllO. An, Woman ; Sister Francis Xavier ... ... 10 o 

Appeal, An, and a Defiance. By Cardinal Deschamps ... a o 
An Bhetorica. Auctore R. P. Martino du Cygne ... 3 o 

Aiennta Howard, and other Stories and Sketches... ... 6 o 

Anrella ; or. The Jews of Capena Gate. By Quinton ... 6 o 
BailMura Leigh. A Christmas Sketch. By A. L. S. ... 3 o 

Beantiei of the Oatholle Ohnrch. By Fr. Shadlier ... 8 o 

Belledua' Triduom and Spiritual Conferences ... ...40 

Benedict.! (St) ManoaL By Rev. Fr. Meyer. O.S.B. ... 6 6 

Bertha ; or, The Consequence of a Fault. 2s. 6d. and ... 4 o 
Better Part, The. A Tale from Real Life ... ... a 6 

Bible. Large 410., morocco elegant, with clasps ... ... 7a o 

Bible. 4to.. cloth, sis. ; French morocco. 27s. 6d. ; morocco 34 o 
Bible. 8vo.. cloth. 8s. ; persian calf, 21s. ; morocco ... 35 o 

Bible. iSmo., cloth, 6s.; roan, 7s.; persian calf, 9s. ; 

morocco, 12s. ; extra gilt ... ... ... 14 o 

Bible History for the Use of Catholic SchoOlB. By a 

Teacher. Illustrated ... ... ... ... 5 o 

Bible History for the Use of Schools. By Bishop Gilmour. 

Illustrated ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

Blanche de Marsilly. An Episode of the Revolution ... a 6 

Blessed Virgin in North America, Devotion to. By Fr. 

Macleod ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 q 

Blessed Virgin, Life of the. By Bishop Dupanloup ... zo o 

Blind Friend of the Poor. Mgr. de Segur ... ... 2 o 

Book of the Professed. By author of '* Golden Sands" ... 5 o 

Burke's Sermons and Lectures. 3 vols. ... ... 30 o 

BuUer'B Lirea of the BaintB. ^ vols., 36s. ; gilt 42s. ; or, 

boundin 2 vols., 28s. ; g>\\. ... ... ... ... 36 o 

to Uven of t he SaJnta 
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Cabill's Sexmons and Lectures ... ... ... zo 

Captain Bougemont ; or, the Miraculous Conversion ... a 6 
Cassilda ; or, The Moorish Princess of Toledo ... ... a • 6 

Catherine (Bt) of Oenoa, Life S o 

Catholic Keepsake. A Gift Book for all Seasons ... 5 o 

Catholic Priest and Scientists. By Rev. J. W. Vahey ... 9 o 
Catholicity In the CaroUnas and Georgia. By Fr. O'Connell za o 
Christ In His Church ; Busingen's Church History, translated 

by Rev. R, Brennan. Illustrated ... ... ... 90 

Christian Lift and Vocation. By Rev. J. Berthier ... 5 o 

Christian Father. From the German of Rev. W. Cramer. 

IS. 6d. paper, 2s. 6d. gilt ... ... ... 3 o 

Christian Mother. Ditto, same prices. 

Christian Truths. Lectures by Rt. Rev. Bishop Chatard 6 o 

Christmas for our dear Little Ones, The First. Illustrated 5 p 

Church and MoraljWorld. By Rev. A. J. Th^baud. S.J.... 15 o 

Church and the Oentlle World. Bythesafbe. 3 vols. ...24 o 

Church History, i By Alzog, 3 vols., 60s. 2 By Darras, 

4 vols. , 48s. 3 By Busingen, 9s. 4 By Brennan, 4s. 6d. 

5 By Noethen, 8s. 

Cloister Legends. By £. M. Stewart ... ...40 

Commandments of God. By Rev. M. Miiller ... ... 10 o 

Communion, Holy. By Hubert Lebon ... ... ...40 

Conscience's Works, 8 vols. ... ... ... ... 32 o 

The Amulet, 4s. ; The Conscript and Blind Rosa, 4s. ; 

Count Hugo, 4s. ; The Fisherman's Daughter, 4s. ; 

Happiness of Being Rich, 4s. ; Ludovic and Gertrude, 

4s. ; The Village Innkeeper, 4s. ; The Young Doctor, 4s. 
Conscript and Blind Rosa. By Conscience ... ...40 

Convert, The : Leaves from My Experience. By Brownson 8 . o 
Counsels for each Day in the Week (Friendly*) ... ...06 

Counsels of a Catholic Mother to her Daughter ... 2 6 
Count Hugo, of Graenhoye. By Conscience ... ... 4 6 

Crasset's Devout Meditations... ... ... ...80 

Crown of Heaven, The. From the German of Stoeger ... 6 o 
Crown of Thorns, Mystery of. By a Passionist Father ... 5 o 
Dalaradla ; or, The Days of King Milcho. By W. Collins 4 o 
Darras's Church History. 4 vols. ... ... ... 48 o 

Dignity, Authority, and Duties of Parents. By Rev. M. 

MUller ... ... ... ... ... ... 12 o 

Divine Paraclete. Sermons. By Rev. T. S. Preston ... 5 o 
Divine Sanctuary, The. By the Rev. T. S. Preston ... 5 o 
Divinity of Christ, The. By Rt. Rev. Dr. Rosecrans ... 2 6 
Dumb Boy ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

Dupont (L6on Papln-) Life of {Holy Man of Tours) ... 6 o 
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ledlitaitlcml Law. BlniMiita o£ By Rer. S. B. Smith, D.D. ao o 

Vol a, Bcdartaitfotl Triali ... ... ao o 



By MfB. Craven ... ... ... ... 6 o 

Bmtrald Oemi. Irish Fireside Tales ... ... ••. 6 o 

BpUttoi and Ooepli. Bxplaiiatloii et ByGofl&ne ... 9 o 
BIlMl Hamlltmi. By Anna T. Sadlier ... ... ... 3 o 

Buoharltt, (BlaMad) our CbneatMt Tnunxt, By Rev. 

M. Muller ... ... ... ... ... o 

SvoliarUt (Holy) and Ponanot. By Rev. M. MlUler ... 8 o 
BofHile do Ooerln's Lotten ... ... ... ... 8 o 

Bnropoan OlvlllMitlon, Protoalaattnii and Oatlioliolty 

Oomparod. By Balmes ... ... ... ... la o 

Bridoncoa of Catholicity. By Archbishop Spalding ... zo 6 
FAith of Onr Fatbon, Tho. By Rev. Archbishop Gibbons 4 o 

Cheap edition, in paper covers, as. 
fatlMT OfWald. A Genuine Catholic Story ... ...40 

FlfltUe Fortnno. A Siyory of Place La Gr&ve ... ... 4 o 

FtritOommimlcaiita. Inttraotloiuifor. By Dr. Schmitt... a 6 
Pint Communion (Ky). From the German of Fr. Buchmann 4 o 
Ftrit Communion, Tear o£ (Angel Guide) ... ...40 

Fisherman's Daughter, The. By Conscience ... ...40 

FUherman's Daughter. Translated by Mrs. Monroe, as. 6d. & 4 o 
Four Seasons, The. By Rev. J. W. Vahey ... ...40 

Frands' (St. ) Manual for Members of Third Order. 824 pp. 4 o 
Francis of Sales (St ), MaTims of, for every day ... 2 6 

Francis of Sales (St.), Kew Tear Greetings ... ... i o 

Francis Xavler (St.). Life of. From the Italian of Bartoli 8 o 
Friendly Voice ; or, the Daily Monitor ... ... ...06 

Future of Catholic Peoples. By Baron de Haulleville ... 6 o 
Genius of Christianity. By Chateaubriand ... ... 10 6 

Gertrude (St.) Manual ; or Spirit of Devotion, 504 pages ... 4 o 

God our Father. By a Father of the Society of Jesus nett 2 o 
God the Teacher of Mankind. By Rev. M. MUIler : 

Holy Eucharist and Penance ... ... ...80 

The Greatest and the First Commandment ... ... 10 o 

Precepts of the Church ... ... ... ... 9 o 

Dignity, Authority, and Duties of Parents ... ... 12 o 

Sacramentals, Prayer, Vices and Virtues, Perfection, etc. 9 o 
Good Thoughts for Priest and People ; or, Short Meditations 

for Every Day in the Year. By Rev. T. Noethan ... 8 o 

Goi&ne's Epistles and Gospels ... ... ... ... 9 o 

Golden Sands. First and Second Series, each, 4s. ; Third Series 3 o 
Golden Sands. Illustrated ... ... ... ...80 

Governess, The ; or, The Effects of Good Example. By 

G. H. Miles ... ... ... ... ... 3 6 

Great-Grandmother's Secret. The. as. 6d., superior edition 4 © 

Greetings to the Christ Child. Illustrated ... nett. 2 o 

flfJOtChen'S Gift ; or, A Noble Sacrifice. By A. L. S. ... 3 o 

Oiiardlan Angel, Memolra ot ^ B^ \:tv^ Kbb^ Chardon ... 4 o 
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Happiness of Being Rich and Bioketidketaok, eta By 

Conscience ... ... ..• ••• ...60 

Happiness of Heaven. By a Father of the Society of Jesus 4 o 
Hill's Elements of Pliilosophy. 2 vols. ... ... x6 c 

History, Compendium of. By Keraey ... ... ...50 

Holy Man of Tours ; or, the Life of L^on Papin-Dupont ... 60 
Household Science. By author of " Golden Sands " ...30 
Idols; or, The Secret of the Rue Chauss^e d' An tin ... 6 o 

Indian Sketches. By Rev. P. J. De Smet, S.J. ... ... 2 6 

Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. J. De Concilio ... 8 o 

Invitation Heeded. By James Kent Stone ... ...60 

Irish Faith in America. Recollections of a Missionary ... 4 o 
Irish Fireside Tales (if^n^ra/^)... ... ... ... 6 o 

Irish Martjrrs and Confessors, Lives o£ By Myles O'Reilly Z2 o 
Irish Race (The) Fast and the Present. By Fr. Th^baud 10 o 
Jesuits 1 The. ByPaulFeval ... ... ... ... 3 6 

Joint Venture, The ; a Tale in Two Lands ... ... 5 o 

Kemey's Compendium of History ... ... ... 5 o 

King's Page, The, and other Stories. By Anna T. Sadlier 3 o 
Knowledge and Love of Jesus Christ. St. Jure, 3 vols. ... 31 6 

Lacordaire's Conferences : God and Man, Jesus Christ, 

Life ... ... ... ... ... each 7 ^ 

Lacordaire's Letters to Toung Men ... ... ... 7 6 

Lenten Sermons. By Fr. Segueri. 2 vols. ... ... 13 o 

LEO XIIL, Life and Acts of. With a Sketch of the Last Days 

of Pius IX. Edited by Rev. J. E. Keller, S.J. Illustrated 6 o 
Leper's Son ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 o 

Letters of a Toung Irishwoman to her Sister ... ...60 

Life of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. R. 

Brennan. Large 4to., illustrated, half-morocco •••54 o 

Liguori (St) Life Of ... ... ... ... ... zo o 

Literature, Student's Handbook By Rev. O. L. Jenkins zo 6 
Little Rose of the Sacred Heart ... ... ... 2 6 

Little Saint of Kine Tears. From French of Mgr. de Segur 2 o 
Little Orator, and other Tales ... ... ... ... z o 

Little Treatise on the Little Virtues. By Fr. Roberti, S.J. 2 o 
Little Treatise on Little Sufferings ... ... ... z 6 

Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in 

the United States. By R. H. Clarke. 2 vols. ...30 o 

Lives of the Saints. By Butler. 4 vols., 8vo., 36s. ; gilt, 

40s. ; or bound in 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. ; gilt ... ...36 o 

Lives of the Saints, Pictorial, with Reflection for Every Day 15 o 
Lives of Patron Saints. Illustrated (/V/r^;i) ... ... 10 o 

Louisa Kirkbride. By Fr. Th^baud. Illustrated ... 10 o 

Loretto; or, The Choice. By G. H. Miles 36 

Ludovic and Gertrude, and Toung Doctor. By Conscience 6 o 
Luther (Martin), Life of. By Rev. W. Stan^ ... ^-u ^ 

i?. Washbonme^ 18 PaUrno%Xtr Roaw^ LotvAwu 
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■aldini of Hallowvd Names ... ... ... ... 5 o 

Tfft^^fi^tT** I 'I*he Orphan of the Via Media ... ... 4 o 

Wfinwil of tho Saorod Thlnt (to repress Intemperance) ... 30 
■arotUt. A True Story, as. 6d. , superior edition ... 40 

■argani Mary (BlMMd). Lottan ox {Sacnd Heari\ ... 3 o 
Mairtag*, Sure Way to a 'EasBrSff, By Fr. Taylor, zs. 6d. 

paper, 2s. 6d. gilt ... ... ... ... ± o 

Karj. The Knowledge ot By Rev. J. de Condlio ... o o 

Vary Magdalene (St). Life of 2 6 

■aM (Tlie). History of. Bv Rev. J. O'Brien ... ... 8 o 

Kali (Tlie). Tlie Holy Baezlfloe for the Hying and the 

Dead. By Michael MiUler, C.SS.R.... ... ... to o 

Medltatloni. Devon! By Crasset Translated by Dorsej 8 Jo 
Meditation! for Every Diy. By Vercruysse. a vols. ... ao o 

Mlraenlone Oonvenlon (Ca^/af«) 

Monk's Pardon. Translated by Anna T. Sadlier... 

Monks of the West By the Count de Montalembert a vols. 30 

Moorish Prlnoess of Toledo (Coja'AAs) ... 

More (Blr Thomas). By Mrs. Monroe ... 

Motherof Washington, and other Tales. 

Mnard, Life of Rev. M. J. B. By Rt Rev. Dom Robot, O. S. B. 

Mysterlons B^fgar 

Mystertons Castle. A Tale of the Middle Ages ... 

Names that Live In Catholic Hearts ... 

Neptnne, The, at the Golden Horn. Illustrated... 

New Tear Greetings. By St. Francis de Sales ... 

Noethen's Chnrch History 

Novitiate. Souvenir of the 

O'Mahony, The, Chief of the Comeraghs. A Tale of '98... 

Only a Wall By R. A. Braendle (' Pips') 

Orphan of Alsaoe 

Orphan of Moscow. By Mrs. Sadlier ... 

Paradise of God : or, the Virtues of the Sacred Heart 

Paradise on Earth 

Pastoral Medicine. Capellmann. Trans, by Rev. W. Dassel 

Patlra. From the French of Raoul de Navery 

Patron Saints. By E. A. Starr. Illustrated 

Paullsts' Sermons : Five Minutes, 1864. 1865, 1871. each... 

Pearl among the Virtues, The. By Rev. P. A. De Doss, S. J. 

Pearl of Antioch. ByAbbeBayle 

Perico the Sad ; or, the Alvareda Family, and other Stories 

Philomena (St), Life and Miracles of ... 

Philosophy, Elements of, comprising Logic and General 
Principles of Metaphysics. By Rev. Fr. Hill, S.J. 

Philosophy, Ethics, or Moral. By W. H. Hill. S.J. 

Plus K., Last Days of. By Rev. J. E. Keller, S.J. 

Poor Gentleman, and Amulet. By Conscience ... 

Praxis Synodalis 

Precepts of the Church. By Rev. M. Miiller ... 

Prlestof AuvTigny, The, etc. ... 

Protestant Reformation. By Archbishop Spalding. 2 vols., 
21S. Cheap edition in 1 vol. 

Protestant Reformation. &c. By Rev. T. S. Preston ... 
Protestant and Catholic ClvULzation Compared (Future) 
Jtaphaela. By Mile. MoxvmoX. ... 

Bavlgnan (Fr.), 8. J., Uie ot. "a^ Yt. ^fe^crc^«<<^i 
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Reoluse, The ... ... ... ... ... a o 

Aeliglous, The. By Rev. J. B. St. Jure, a vols. ... ax o 

BepertorlumOratorisSaeri: Outlines of 600 Sermons. 4V0IS. 5a 6 
Blohard ; or, Devotion to the Stuarts, 2S. 6d. superior edition 4 o 
Bituale Romamim, The beautiful 8vo. edition printed 

by Murphy, of Baltimore. Paper, z6s. ; morocco ... a5 o 
Rosary, The. and the Five Scapulars. By Rev. M. Mliller 6 o 
Sacramentals, Prayer, Vices and Virtues, Ohrlatlan Per- 
fection, etc. By Rev. M. Mtiller ... ... ...90 

Sacred Chant, Manual of. By Fr. Mohr ... ... a 6 

Sacred Heart. Deyotlons to. By Rev. S. Franco, S.J. as. & 4 o 
Sacred Heart, Devotions to {.Little Virtues) ... ... a o 

Sacred Heart, Hours with ... ... ... ... a o 

Sacred Heart, ManuaL By Fr. Schouppe ... ... a o 

Sacred Heart, Pearls from the Casket of ... ...30 

Sacred Heart, Virtues of By P6re Boudreaux, S.J. ... 4 o 

Sally Cavanagh. ByJ. C. Kickham ... ... ... 5 o 

Sanctuary Boy's niuBtrated Manual ... ... ...60 

Scapulars (Five), The Devotion of. By Rev. M. Milller ... 6 6 
Sermon at the Month's Mind of Most Rev. Abp. Spalding z o 
Sermons for Every Sunday, etc. : Catholic Pulpit ... 14 o 

Sermons, Short, for Low Masses. By Rev. Fr. Schouppe zo o 
Sermons, Repertorlum Oratorls Sacrl. 4 vols. ... 53 6 

Sermons. Divine Paraclete. By Rev. T. S. Preston ... 5 o 
Sermons. By the Paulists, 1864, 1865, 1871. Five Minutes, 

wciCO •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• •••Ow 

Sermons and Lectures. By Father Burke, O. P. 3 vols. 32 6 
Sermons, Lectures, and Discourses. By Bp. Spalding ... 6 o 
Sermons, One Hundred Short. By Rev. Fr. Thomas ... za o 
Sermons oai Our Lord, the B.V.M., and Moral Subjects. 

By Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols. ... ... ... z6 o 

Sermons (63), Preached In the Albany County Peni- 
tentiary. By Rev. T. Noethen ... ... ...60 

Sermons, Lectures, ftc, of Rev. Dr. D. W. CahUl ... zo o 

Sermons or Lectures. By B. Chatard (Christian Truths) 6 o 
Seton, Mgr., Essays on various subjects, chiefly Roman ... 8 o 
Seton, Mrs. . Order of Sisters of Charity ... ... 8 o 

Short Stories on Christian Doctrine ... ... ...50 

Signs and Ceremonies, Teachlzig Truth by. Illustrated ... 6 o 
Sister Natalie. By Mrs. Craven ... ... ...50 

Slstersof Charity, Manual of ... ... ... ... 4 o 

Six Sunny Months, and other Stories ... ... ...60 

Society of Jesus, History of. By Daurignac ... ... zo o 

SpaldMg (Archbishop), Life of... ... ... ... zo 6 

Spalding's (Abp.) Works. 5 vols. ... ... ...5a 6 

Or separately : Evidences of Catholicity, zos. 6d. Miscel- 
« lanea, 2 vols., 21s. ; Protestant Reformation, 2 vols., 2zs. 
Stray Leaves from a Passing Life, and other Stories ... 6 o 
Teaching Truths by Signs and Ceremonies ... ... 60 

Teresa (St.), Thoughts of, for every day in the Year ... a 6 

Thalia; or, Arianism and the Council of Nice. An Historical 

Tale of the Fourth Century. By the Abb^ A. Bayle ... 6 o 
Theologla Moralls S. Alphonsl Compendium. Auctore A. 

Konings, C.SS.R. 26s. a vols, in z, half-morocco ... 3a o 
Thesaurus BlbUous ; or, Handbook of Scripture Refereivc<& '^ ^ 

H, Washboume^ 18 FaUmoster Row^ London, 
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TbomM AqviiiM (tt) Lift of ... 
TlMnai^ Ob« Rimdrtd Hunt Siniumi 
TtOMOfCML A Tale of the XI. Ontunr. Bir Miles 
Trn* Mtii M We Need Them. By Rev. B. O'ReiUy 
Trathi of lalTatlon. By Rev. J. Peigmayr, S.J. 
Two Brotliors 

Uboldo and fineno. By Fr. Bresciani, S.J. a vols. 
VMatton Dajrt. Byauthor of "Golden Sands" 
▼UlAffo Umlnopir, Tho, and Flibonnaa's Davglitor. 

Conscience ... ... ... 

Vlllaco tUo]^. Tlie. A Tale ... 

yinoenVs (Ht) Maniial 

YlUti to tho Blotted gacrainont (Friendly) 

Vowi. Gateobltm of. By Cotel 

Wenlnger't Oonteenoet. s vols. 

What OathOllot do not BOUore. By Bishop Ryan 

Win and a Way 

Wltemaa't (Cardinal) Bttasriw 6 vols. ... 

Wlteman't (Cardinal) Bermont on Our Lord and B. V 

and Moral Bulijeett. a vols. 
Woman of Onltnre. ByJ. T.Smith 
Toiinff Dootor and Lodorio. By Conscience 
Toiinff nower-lCaker 

Zeal in the Work of the lUnlttry. By AbM Dubois 
JBlta (8t), Life of 
Veroruytte'8 Meditationa for Every Day. a vols. 

DRAMAS, eto. 
Babbler, The. A Drama in One Act By Mrs. J. Sadlier. Male 

Chrifltmat Tree. Drama, One Act (Mixed) 

Donble Triumph, The. Dramatized from the Story of 
Placidus in the "Martyrs of the Coliseum." By Rev. 
A. J. O'Reilly. Male ... ... ... ... 2 

Elder Brother. The. A Drama in Two Acts. By Mrs. J. 

Sadlier. Male ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Fanny Allen, the Firtt American Knn. A Drama in 5 Acts. 

T'eftiate ... ... ... ... ... ...10 

In visible Hand, The. A Drama in Three Acts. Male ... i 

Irish Heroine. A Drama in 5 Acts. By Rev. J. de 

Concilio (Mixed) ... ... ... ... ... x 

Jnlia ; or, The Gold Thimble. A Drama in One Act. By 

Mrs. J. Sadlier. Female ... ... ... ... x 

Knights of the Cross, The. A Sacred Drama in Three Acts. 

Male ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Laurence and Zystus ; or, the Illustrious Roman Martjrrs. 

A Sacred Drama in Five Acts. Male ... ... a 

Malor John Andre. An Historical Drama, Five Acts. Male 3 

Marie Antoinette. An Historical Drama. Female ... a 6 

St. Helena; or, the Finding of the Holy Cross. A Drama 

in Three Acts. By Rev. J. A. Bergrath. Female ... a 

8t Loulfl in Chaina. DiQima, ¥\ve Acts. Male.,., ... 30 

flylvla, and Other "DraTM ift. ... 7 

iP. Washhourne^ 1^ Paternoster Rcnw^ 3-ondon. 
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For the eonvenUnce of purchasers thejollowing books reftmd to in 
thi previous pages are arranged according to price : 



6d. 



Ethclreda. A True Story. 

A Friendly Voice ; or, the Daily 

Monitor. 
The Brigand Chief, and other 

Tales 
Now is the Accepted Time, &c. 
What a Child can Do, and other 

Tales 
Sowing Wild Oats, &c. 
The Two Hosts, and other Tales 
The Lost Children of Mount St. 

Bernard 
The Baker's Boy ; or, the 

Results of Industry 
A Broken Chain 
Life of Paul Seigneret 
Prince and Saviour 
Count de Montalembert 
Pope Pius IX. By White 
Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes 



The Golden Thought of Queen 

Beryl ; The Brother's Grave 
The Rod that Bore Blossoms ; 

Patience and Impatience 
Clare's Sacrifice 

Nellie Gordon, the Factory Girl 
Fairy Tales for Little Children 
Schmid's, The Canary Bird 

The Dove 

The Inundation 

The Rose Tree 

The Water Jug 

The Wooden Cross j 

Sir -<Elfric, and other Tales 
Adolphus ; or, the Good Son 
Nicholas ; or, the Reward of a 

Good Action 
The Victories of Rome 
The Infallibility of the Pope 
Various Dramas (see page 19) 



l8. 



Mootkoosawmyand other Indian 

Tales, by Lady Herbert 
Emily, Nancy, &c., by Lady 

Herbert 
Two Cousins, &c., by Lady 

Herbert 
Kainer ; or, the Usurer's Doom 
The Fairy Ching 
The Two Friends 
Yellow Holly, and other Tales 
Tableaux Vivants,and other Tales 
Wet Days, and other Tales 
A Daughter of St. Dominick 
Fatal Consequence of Telling Lies 
Tom's Crucifix, and Pat's Rosary 
Good for Evil, and Joe Ryan's 

Repentance 
The Old Prayer Book, and 

Charlie Pearson's Medal 
Catherine's Promise, and Norah's 

Temptation fPicture 

Annie's B'irst Prayer, and Only a 
Schmid's Canarv Bird (gilt) 

Dove (gilt) 

Inundation (gilt) 

Rose Tree (gilt) 

Water Jug (gilt) 

Wooden Cross (gilt) 



St. Patrick 

My Dream and other Verses. 

St. Bridget and other Saints of 
Ireland 

Walter Ferrers' School Days 

Bertram Eldon . 

Story of a Paper Knife 

Terry O'Flinn 

The Village Lily 

The Angels and the Sacraments 

Fairy Tales for Little Children 

Rosalie ; or, The Memoirs of a 
French Child 

Sir iElfric and other Tales 

Little Orator, and other Tales 

Mother of Washington, and other 
Tales [Ward 

Sir Thomas Maxwell and his 

Diary of a Confessor of the Faith 

Countess Adelstan 

Paul Seigneret 

Life, Passion. Death, and Resur- 
rection of Our Lord 

St. Edmund of Canterbury 

Our Lady of Lourdes 

The Ever Blessed Virgin 

Cardinal Wiseman 

Stories fot to?j OKv^^o^ 
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XJttla Books of St Nicholas. Tales for Children. By F. 
B. BiCKBRSTAFFS D&sw. It. each. Nos. i to 8 are ready. 

I. Oremus ; s. Domiom Vobiscum ; 3. Pater Noster ; 4. Per 

Ieium Christum ; 5. Veni Creator ; 6. Credo ; 7. Ave Maria ; 
L Ofm pro nobis ; 9. Corpus Christi ; xa Dei Oenitrix ; ti. Re- 
quiem ; xa. Miserere ; ly Deo Gratias ; 14. Guardian AngeL 



1S.M. 



Agnes Wilmott's History 
Kainer ; or, the Usurers Doom 

(gilt) [(gilt) 

The Angels and the Sacraments 
The Fairy Ching (gUt) [Talcs 
The Golden Thought and other 
The Two Friciids (gill) 
Tableaux Vivants. and other 

Tales (gilt) [(gilt) 

Yellow Holly, and other Tales 
Wet Days and other Tales (gilt) 
A Daughter of S. Dominick 
Good lor Evil, and Joe Ryan's 

Repentance (gilt) [Lies 

The Fatal Consequence ofTelling 
Annie's First Prayer, and Only a 

Picture (gilt) L(g>lt) 

Tom's Crucifix, and Pat's Rosary 
Terry O'Flinn Paul Seigneret 
Legends of the Xlllth Century. 



The Old- Prayer Book, and 
Charlie Pearson's Medal (gilt) 

Catherine s Promise, and Norah's 

: Temptation (gilt| 

Sketches in Iceiand 

The Three Wishes 

Paul Seigneret 

rhe Village Lily (gilt) 

Fairy Tales for Little Children 

The Memoirs of a French Child 

The Feasts of Camelot. a vols. 

Sir iElfric and other Tales (gilt) 

Last of the Catholic O'Malleys 

Margarethe Verflassen 

Bible Stories from the Old Test. 

Sophia and Eulalie — Catholic 
Pilgrim's Progress 

Cardinal Wiseman 

Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes 

Story of the Life of S. Paul 



28. 



Life of St. Mildred 

Walter Ferrers' School Days 

The Mission Cross 

A £>aughter of St. Dominick (gilt) 

The Adventures of a Protestant 

in Search of a Religion 
Life in Iceland 

To Rome and Back [(gilt) 

Fairy Tales for Little Children 
Two Years in the Pontifical 

Zouaves 



The Jesuits. By Paul Feval, «<r// 
God our Father, nett 
Bible History. Illustrated 
Rosalie ; or, the Memoirs of a 

French Child (gilt) 
Keighley Hall, and other Tales 
Terry O'Flinn (gilt) 
Life of St. Wenefred 
Paul Seigneret (gilt) 
A Month at Lourdes 
Golden Thought, etc. (gilt) 



28. 6d. 



Bobbie and Birdie 

Our Esther 

Gamekeeper's Little Son [Church 

Twelve Stories of the Jewish 

The Monk of the Monastery of 

Yuste (ChariesV.) 
My Golden Days 
Little Rose of the Sacred Heart 
Cassilda ; or, the Moorish Prin- 
cess of Toledo 
Captain Rougemont;^ or, the 
Miraculous Conversion 



\ 



Catherine Hamilton 
Catherine Grown Older 
Simple Tales [a Fault 

Bertha ; or the Consequences of 
Farleyes of Farleye 
Sir Humphrey's Trial 
Eagle and Dove 
Tales and Sketches 
Countess Adelstan [Terror 

Recollections of the Reign of 
\ SVOT^ ol >^vt \ife of St Paul 
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28. dda (continued). 



Rome and her Captors 

Father Benvenuto Bambozzi, nett 

Venerable Anna Maria Taigi 

Father Mathew Holy Places 

The Three Wishes 

Anthony ; or, the Silver Crucifix 

The Better Part 

Blanche de Marsilly 

The Burgomaster's Daucrhter 

Indian Sketches Tnicants 

Instructions for First Commu- 

Great-Grandmother's Secret 



Marcelle 

The Story of Marie, and other 

Tales 
The Adventures of a Casket 
Life of St. Mary Magdalene 
The Orphan of Alsace 
Life of St. Philomena 
The Priest of Auvrigny 
Strange Village and other Stories 
The Village Steeple 
Sister Mary Frances of the Five 

Wounds 



38. 



The Most Beautiful among the 

Children of Meni 
For Better, not For Worse 
True Wayside Tales [Authors 
Gathered Gems from Spanish 
The Battle of Connemara 
Industry and Laziness 
Catherine Hamilton (giltj 
Catherine Grown Older (gilt) 



Gretchen's Gift 

Cistercian Legends [(gilt) 

Story of Marie and other Tales 
Chats about the Commandments 
Chats about the Rosary 
Margarethe Verflassen 
Pearl among the Virtues 
Barbara Leigh The Lost Son 
St. Angela Merici 



38. 6d. 



Albertus Magnus, Life of 

Out in the Cold World 

Jacks Boy 

The Conquest of Grenada 

The Catholic Pilgrim's Progress 

From Sunrise to Sunset 

Rest, on the Cross 

The Feast of Camelot 

Tales from many Lands 

Canon Schmid's Tales 

Tim O'Halloran's Choice 

Tom's Crucifix, and other Tales 

Fluffy : a Tale for Boys 

The Adventures of a Protestant 

in Search of a Religion 
The Barrys of Beigh 
Margarethe Verflassen (gilt) 
The Heroine of Vesuvius 
Tales and Sketches (gilt) 
St. German 



My Lady at Last 
The Rose of Venice 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Stories of Martyr Priests 
Legends of the Saints 
Stories of the Saints, ist Series 
Stories of the Saints. 2nd Series 
Stories of the Saints. 3rd Scries 
Stories of the Saints. 4th Series 
Stories of the Saints. 5th Series 
Stories of Holy Lives 
Blessed Giovanni Colombini 
Sister Mary Cherubina Clare 
Gregory Lopez, the Hermit ^ 
St. Columbkille 
Ven. Canori Mora 
The History of the Blessed Virgin 
History of the Italian Revolution 
Festival Tales 
Life in the Cloister 



48. 



Maidens of Hallowed Names 
Adventures of a Casquet 
My First Communion 
Fisherman's Daughter, By 

Munroe 
Great Grandmother's Secret 



Paradise of God 

Bertha ; or, the Consequence of 

a Fault 
Dalaraida ; or, the Days of King 

Milcho 
Cloister Legends 
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(condnned). 



CoBideoot'i, TbtAmatot 

TbtYoanf Doctor 

The Ftebennaii's Daughter 

Count Hugo 

The Conscript and Blind Rom 

The Village Innkeeper 

Haniineii of Being Rich 

Ludovic and Gertrade 

The Tnioe of God 

The Prussian Spy, mtt 

Memoirs of a Guardian Angd 

Adventures of a Captain 



Fickle FortmM 
The FourSeafODt 
Golden Sands, zst Series 
Golden Sands, and Series 
Greetings to the Christ Child 
The King't Page and other 

Stories 
Marcelle. A true story 
Only « Waif 

Souvenir of the Novitiate 
Vacation Days 



5s. 



Recollections of a Missionary 

The Davs of King Milcbo 

Only a Waif £igle and Dove 

Limerick Veteran 

The Victims of the Mamertine 

St Vincent Ferrer 

St Bemardine of Siena 

St. Philip Bentxi 

The First Christmas for our dear 

Little Ones 
St Veronica Giuliani 



St. John of God 
Venerable Anna Maria Taigi 
Life of Our Lord [America 

Devotion to Our Lady m North 
Alice Harmon and other Tales 
Bible History. Illustrated 
The Joint Venture 
Catholic Keepsake 
Butler's Lives of the Saints, se- 
lected by Mgr. Goddard 



68. 



Albertus Magnus 

Life of Mother Mary Jacqueline 

Favre, and others 
Life of Sister Claude Simplicienne 

Fardel, and others 
St Columba 
St. Boniface 
Holy Places 
Marshalliana 

Shakespeare. Expurgated edition 
Sir Thomas More 
The Mysterious Castle 
Perico the Sad and other Tales 
Panegyrics of Father Segneri 
The Knowledge of Mary 
The O'Mahony 



Raphaela 

Six Sunny Months and other 

Stories 
Stray Leaves and other Stories 
Thalia. An Historical Tale 
The Two Brides 

Alba's Dream and other Stories 
Assunta Howard and other 

Stories 
Emerald Gems 
Letters of a Young Irishwoman 

to her Sister 
Louise Lateau 
Cardinal Wolsey 
Life and Acts of Leo XIII. and 

Last Days of Pius IX. 



68. 6cl., to 488. 



Pfere Lacordaire« 6s. 6d. 

Life of P6re Hermann, 6s. 6d. 

Sir Thomas More. 7s. 

The Italian Revolution, 7s. 6d. 



Life of St. Francis Xavier, 8s. 
Goffine's Explanation of the 

Epistles and Gospels. lUus- 

\x«.ted. 9s. 
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Lives of the Early Popes, zos. 

Lives of First Religious of the 
Visitation, a vols. , zos. 

The First Apostles of Europe, 
a vols., los. 

Patroc Saints, zos. 

Life of St. Ligouri, zos. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin. Illus- 
trated, zos. 

Killed at Sedan, zos. 6d. 

Genius of Christianity, zos. 6d. 

Louisa Kirkbride. zos. 6d. 

True Men as we need them, 
zos. 6d. 

Lives of Irish Martyrs and Con- 

. fessors. zas. 



Pire Ravignan, zas. 
Spalding's Reformation, Z48. 
Pictorial Lives of the Saints. Z58« 
Ubaldo and Irene, a vols., z6s 
Lives of the Saints for every Day 

in the Year. ass. 
Butler's lives of the Saints. 

a vols., a8s., gilt, 36s. 
St. Jure's Knowledge and Love 

of Our Lord. 3 vols. , 3ZS. 6d. 
Butler's Lives of the Saints. 

4 vols., 36s., gilt, 4as. 
Cardinal Wiseman's Essays. 6 

vols., 36s. 
Darras' Church History. 4 vols. 

48s. 



HOLY FAMILY CARD OF MEMBERSHIP. 

A Beautiful Design : All who have seen it admire 
it, and say Nothing equals it. 

Price 6</., or post free, on a roller^ Zd, Twelve copies 

4J. 6a., or 5 J. post free. 

Medals, 3d., 4d., and 6d. each. 



FIRST COMMUNION CARD. 

This is also a very Beautiful Design, and commends 
itself to all who have seen it. It is also arranged 
as a Memento of Confirmation. 

Price ij., or post free^ on a roller^ is. ^d. Twelve copies 
for 9^., or post free 91. 6</. 100 for 66j. 8^. 

Medals in Silver, is., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. 



CHILDREN OF MARY CARD. 

Price gd,f orpostfree, on a roller, is. 

Medals, 2d. and 3d. each ; or in Silver, is., is. 6d., 2s., 
3s., 4s., 5s., 6s. 6d., and los. 6d. each. 

Child of Mary Manual, Is. 
;?. Washboumes COMPLETE Catalogue^ post free. 



R. Washbounu^ i8 IBaivrnozXtr JRow^ London. 



TBB CHILD'S PICTURE PRAYER 

BOOK. 

In ilmpto liiifiuig* and in Urge type, on good paper, beaatifiilly 
niuatrated. 

The Contente of the book are Morning PraTers, The Angelus, Oraoe 
before and after Meals, Kight Praven, Litany of the Bleaeed virgin, The 
Memorare, riay eie during "Holtf Maas, Divine Praitee. Benediction of the 
Moat Bleeeed Sacrament, Hymns, De Profundis, and the Rosary for the 
Dead. 

TlM m«ftratlOBf an 16 In nnmtwr, MUdi oooapylngr a 

ftillpage. 

The binding is in doth, with a corer designed expressly for the book 
and the price, with the pictures in two tints, is Is., or in stronger bind- 
inff. Is. 0cL, or with gold on the side, 2s. ; with the pictures In seven 
colours. Is. 6d.. or in stranger binding, 3s., or with gold on the side, 
2s. 6d., and with gilt edges 8a., and witJEi full gilt side Ss. 6d., in French 
morocco, 3 .6d., or extra gilt 4s., in calf, Ss., or extra gilt, Os. 



THE LITTLE GARDEN ILLUSTRATED 

Abridged in the Latin, with 16 full-page DluBtrations : cloth. Is., with 
Eirfstles and Gospels, Is. 6d. ; roan, Is. 6d. ; French morocco, 28. 
ditto, extra gUt, 2s. 6d. ; calf or morocco, Ss. 0d. ; ditto, extra gUt, 
4s. 6d. : with Epistles and Gospels 6d. extra on the above. 



R. WASHBOURNE'S POPULAR EDITION 

OP 

THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. 



This edition of The Gabden of the Soul is especially distinguished by 

bearing the Impriuatur of the Cardikal-Archbishop of Westminsteb. 

Amongst the many valuable additions, not before inserted in The Qaroen 

or THE Soul, will bo found the rites of administering the Sacraments In 

T^tin and English, Devotions to the Sacred Heart, Devotion of the 

Quorant 'Ore, the Prayers for a Journey, or Itinerarium, Devotions to 

the Angel Guardians, The Way of the Cross, the Devotion of the Bona 

Mors, and many other devotions, and the Vespers in ordinary use. 

Especial attention is directed to the excellent paper and bold type used 

in the edition. 

Embossed, Is. ; with rims and clasps. Is. 6d. .: with Epistles and 

Gospels Is. 6d. ; with rims and clasp, 2s. French morocco, 2s. ; with 

rims and clasps, 2s. 6d. ; with Epistles and Gospels, 2s. 6d. ; with 

rims and clasi)s, 3s. French morocco, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. : with 

rims and clasp, Ss. ; with Epistles and Gospels, 38. ; with rims and 

dasp, 8s. 6d. 

Calf or morocco, 4s., with clasp, 58. 6d. ; extra gilt, Ss., or 68. 6J. with 

clasp. Calf or morocco, extra gilt, 5s., with clasp, 6s. 6d. Morocco, 

with two patent clasps, 12s. Morocco antique, with comers and two 

clasps, 18s. Velvet, with rims and clasp, 8s., 10s. 6d., ISs. Russia, 

with clasp, 10s. , .12s. 6d. Russia antique, with comers and two clasps, 

20s. Ivory, with rims and clasp, 12s. 6d., 16s., 20s., 22s. 6d. 

Any of the above can be had with Epistles and Gospels, 6d. extra 

The Epistles and Qospela ma^^^e \^d separately, cloth, 6d., or 4s. 6d. 

per do2en ; roan, la. 6d. 

Jl. Wdshbourm^ i^ Faierno%tvr Roiw., London. 
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